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Douglas-Guardian is 
working closely with the 
nation’s banks in their 
efforts to make anti- 
inflationary loans and at 
the same time provide 
adequate bank credit for 
every sound, productive 
purpose. 


As more and more bank 
loans are being made on a 
secured basis, the 
Douglas-Guardian method 
of field warehousing 
inventory is becoming 
increasingly popular. We 
issue warehouse receipts 
on the customer's 
merchandise right where 
it stands. These receipts— 
turned over to the lending 
banks—are backed by 
actual inventory of the 
borrower and by the 
reputation and integrity 
of Douglas-Guardian. 


We've helped build safe, 
profitable loan volume 
for more than 2500 banks 
in 45 states throughout the 
country. May we be of 
similar assistance to you 
and your associates? 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg, EL PASO, Tex., First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg SAN ANTONIO, Tex., 126 Southway Drive KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 

DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. JACKSONVILLE 1, Fla., 601 Florida Theater Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St PHOENIX, Ariz., 1516 Flower Circle North 
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Building a reputation for @ product takes 


time and concentrated effort. Both factors 
have contributed to make “La Monte” 
the best known and most widely used 
check paper. For more than three- 


quarters of a century we have special- 


ized in the production and development 


of safety paper and only safety pape’ 
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18 Questions 


Wrarrep in a neat package on page 35 
are the answers of 25 or 30 prominent 
bankers and economists (some of them 
bank economists) to a series of ques- 
tions on monetary management. 

The 18 queries were put to these ex- 
perts by E. SHERMAN ADAMs, a New 
York bank officer, who then summa- 
rized the replies in an article that com- 
pactly presents the current viewpoint of 
a nationwide cross section of the bank- 
ing world. 

Mr. Apams’ questions were chiefly 
concerned with money rates and offi- 
cial support of the government bond 
market. The participants were asked 
whether they thought a further increase 
in the Treasury’s 12-month borrowing 
rate would be worth the cost as a means 
of helping curb inflation; whether steps 
taken by the monetary authorities in 
the past year or so had had much effect 
on the volume of bank credit; whether 
the national economy would suffer if 
most interest rates held around their 
present levels. 

The bankers and economists also 
had an opportunity to state their views 
on such matters as consumer credit 
regulation, reserve requirements, mone- 


tary policy, and the pros and cons of 
permitting “governments” to find their 
own levels. 

You’d probably never have an oppor- 
tunity to make this opinion survey in 
person; the men interviewed are widely 
scattered. But BANKING brings them 
together for you and the investment of 
a few minutes’ reading time should 
prove profitable. 

There wasn’t room in the June issue 
for the entire article, so it’s being 
“continued in our next.” 


The Institute 


Hicuuucxts of the American Institute 
of Banking’s 46th annual convention, 
held in Buffalo last month, brighten 
the June edition of “Banking News,” 
starting on page 83. 

There you'll find a concise summary 
of convention activities and accomplish- 
ments. But as every A.I.B’er. knows, 
cold type and half-tone engravings don’t 
reflect the intangibles that make the 
Institute unique. Dr. HAROLD STONIER, 
formerly National Educational Direc- 
tor, summed up well when he said: 
“You can’t put the Institute spirit 
into writing.” 

And that spirit is at its best during 
the annual meetings. 

However, some things about the 
A.I.B. can be reduced to print—statis- 
tics, for instance. Talking the other day 
with Dr. A. Irwin, LEROY 
Lewis’ immediate predecessor in the 
office of Educational Director, BANK- 


“There’s no reason, Brown, why you can’t listen to the canned music like the 
other employees” 
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Duplicate records 
faster 
with 


Portagraph 


Use Portagraph to create duplicates of 
signature cards, unusual checks, tax re- 
turns, wills and trust agreements—and to 
copy letters and reports quickly. Makes 
up to 60 copies in one hour. 


ACCURATE — no errors, no proofreading, no 
correcting. 

ECONOMICAL— photocopies cost only a few 
cents each. 

SIMPLE—no darkroom, no _ experience 
needed; automatic electric timer assures 
correct exposures. 

STURDY—all steel construction, yet light 
enough to be easily moved. 
VERSATLE—copies any kind of record— 
written, printed or drawn on one or both 
sides — white or colored paper, any weight 
from tissue to card stock, 

Write for free descriptive folder. Room 
158, Photo Records Div., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reninglon Rend 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 
is the net 
asset value 
only. 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


“The First National has offered me ser- 
geant’s stripes” 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati « St. Lovis San Francisco 


ING suggested that ‘t would be interest- 
ing to compute the number of man 
hours of study accumulated by the 
46,000 men and women enrolled in the 
courses. 

Bit did a little calculating and came 
up with this amazing figure: 

More than 6 million—and that’s a 
conservative estimate. 
Yes, it’s qu'te an Institute! 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


The Business Climate and 
January 20 


Lawrence STAFFORD’s Washington 
observations this month are on a when, 


. as, and if basis—that is, our capital 
How Close ice Cc AN AD A? reporter discourses what may happen 


should a new administration move into . 


Its southern tier of industrial and agricultural Provinces is the White House on — 20, 198. 
closer to New England, New York and Middle Western 
industrial regions than is the greater part of the United 
States. Its northern mining sections may be nearer to you pnt en ee of 
(page 43) are Reporter Stafford’s, 


not ours. But if you have been thinking 
along the same lines, you may want to 
‘check your political forecasts and 
economic blueprints with his. 

A brief excursion into the article will 
indicate Mr. Stafford shares a widely 
held belief that a new administration 
is destined to take charge on January 
20, 1949. On that premise our corre- 

spondent ventures over the horizon to 

THE ry AN ADI AN B ANK OF COMMERCE view possibilities for improving the 
business climate. He sees several in- 

Head Office: Toronto teresting things—for paige “any 

new administration will not have to 

act or react toward labor legislation 

directly, or toward all other legislation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


This Bank, with 540 branches across Canada, can help 
American firms do business with a prosperous, friendly next- 
door neighbor. So whether customers of your bank wish to 
establish a plant anywhere in the Dominion or expand exist- 
ing facilities, let us analyze their problems and submit a report 
to you—without obligation. 


Monthly Commercial Letter mailed regularly upon request 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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“Here Conqueror and Conquered 
Live A gain” 


PANISH grandees... Franciscan friars 
S ... Indian warriors ...frontiersmen ... 
soldiers of many nations have passed in 
history’s long pageant through the portals 
of the Palace of the Governors in La Villa 
Real de la Santa Fe. The massive adobe 
walls have witnessed scenes of bloodshed 
and terror no less than ceremonies of regal 
pomp and splendor. 

The palace was built in 1610, the year 
Santa Fe was founded, and served as the 
governor’s residence and headquarters. In 
the early days of Spanish rule Indians were 
tried there on charges of witchcraft and 
rebellion. Here four Indians found guilty of 
murdering missionaries were hanged and 
their alleged accomplices were whipped 
and sold into slavery. In 1680, provoked by 
these and similar acts, an Indian uprising 
forced one thousand of the townspeople to 


seek refuge in the palace where 
they withstood several days’ 
siege. Then the Indians cut off 
the water supply, the livestock 
in the patio began to die and 
the Spaniards’ suffering became 
almost unbearable. Though the 
governor was able to rout the 
Indians temporarily 
by a surprise attack, 
he was compelled to 
abandon the province 
and fortwelve years the 
Indians held sway until 
New Mexico was re- 
conquered by General 


Diego de Vargas. Lewis Wallace 


During the Spanish rule, rebellious 
Indians and others were imprisoned in the 
palace dungeon, including a number of 

Americans charged with enter- 
ing the province for unlawful 
purposes. Among the latter were 
David Meriwether, later terri- 
torial governor of New Mexico, 
and Major Zebulon M. Pike. 
After being occupied for more 
than two centuries by the Span- 
ish and Mexicans, in 1846 the 
palace again changed owners 
when General Stephen Watts 
Kearny conquered New Mexico 


The Ecclesiastical Room, showing many early church furnishings 


without firing a shot. During the American 
territorial period which followed, one of 
the most noted governors was General 
Lewis Wallace who wrote part of Ben Hur 
while a resident of the palace. 

Now occupied by the School of Ameri- 
can Research, Museum of New Mexico 
and Historical Society of New Mexico, this 
oldest government building in the United 
States continues to stand as a monument 
to the colorful history of the Southwest 
and a shrine of the several cultures, races 
and flags which have known it. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America's leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE INSURANCE 
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QUICK FACTS 


Our correspondents ask us when they 


want quick facts about local business 


and industry in New York State. They 


know that our affiliation with other Marine 


Midland banks keeps us in close contact 


with people and business affairs in 47 key 


Empire State communities. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


UP 8% IN NINE YEARS 


It’s so nice to be able to practice 
restraint in advertising yet make the 
story impressive. Take our headline 
this month, for example. It simply 
means that the price of DeLuxe Per- 
sonalized Pocket Checks, having been 
advanced last December from $1.25 
to $1.35, is up only 8% in a nine- 
year period. We do not believe it 
would add to the impressiveness of 
this statement if we were to say “Down 
46% in ten years,” although that too 
would be true because ten years ago 
these checks really did sell for $2.50. 
In the face of steadily mounting costs 
we have held the price line pretty well, 
and not at the sacrifice of profit either 
because we do a lot better at $1.35 
than we did at $2.50. The answer, of 
course, is ever-increasing volume. 
Certainly, covers have gone up, but 
they haven’t gone up as much as they 
might had we not jumped our pur- 
chases from a hundred thousand to a 
half-million. Boxes have gone up, but 
since we buy two or three hundred 
thousand at a time instead of fifty 
thousand, they also have not advanced 
as much as they normally would. 

Labor has gone up, but our people 
respond well to “doing things easier” 


and their output has in large measure 
offset higher hourly rates. We have 
installed automatic Teletypesetter 
equipment at a cost of forty thousand 
dollars just to shave a little off the ex- 
pense of casting a line of type. We have 
taken a simple little eighty dollar gold- 
stamping machine and, through the 
addition of “gadgets,” have made it a 
one thousand dollar machine and im- 
proved its output in an eight-hour day 
from 400 to 1500 units. We have taken 
common, everyday printing forms and 
engineered them into precision units 
to take the guesswork out of printing. 
These thingss-and many more — we 
have done in order to hold the price 
line and to get ready to serve two 
million customers next year instead 
of the one million who bought 
DeLuxe Personalized Checks last year. 


We don’t share the view that price 
advances should be “passed on”; we 
think our responsibility as a manufac- 
turer is first to find ways and means ot 
“doing things easier,”’ which is another 
way of saying doing them better, faster 
oa cheaper. So we don’t pass them on. 
Neither do we absorb them. It is our 
purpose to dissipate them and, to the de- 
gree we succeed, we hold down prices. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


indirectly, as though the labor unions 
had a mortgage on the White House.” 
Also, a new administration “may be 
counted upon to avoid systematic or 
capricious sallies upon public confidence 
in the enterprise system.” 

Again, farm legislation is likely to 
concern itself more with long range 
protection of soil than with pegging 
farm income. As for taxes, Congress 
will be more disposed to emphasize 
excises than business taxes. “Provided 
a larger total Treasury ‘take’ is not 
required next year, business tax relief 
by means of an adjustment among 
objects of taxation is not beyond the 
realm of possibility. There’s also “the 
prospect that economy can be promoted 
in many directions by cooperation, or a 
nearer approach to cooperation, be- 
tween Congress and the Administra- 
tion.” 


Congress 


Jusr ‘before Congress wound up its 
affairs for the season, BANKING asked 
RoBErT Taytor (of the A.B.A. staff, 
not Hollywood) to write a summary of 
the national legislators’ session, with 
special emphasis, of course, on develop- 
ments that bear on banking. 

The article is a preview as well as a 
review—unfinished as well as finished 
business—and covers five major cate- 
gories: the bank reserve proposals, 
small business credit, agricultural credit 
measures, housing, and bank holding 
company legislation. 

The discussions on the numerous 
bills were protracted and perhaps occa- 
sionally confusing, so the TayLor re- 
sume may well serve as a concise re- 


“Mr. Jones just went up on the roof to 
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CHANGES TO BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S 
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D- The practical advantages of faster, more con- 
venient banking are underscored when whole 

communities make the change to Burroughs 

Commercial Teller’s Machines. 

Is 

it In the Norristown-Bridgeport (Pa.) community, 

ig for example, all five member banks of the Norris- 
town Clearing House Association instituted regis- 

me tered deposit receipts with Burroughs Commer- 

e- cial Teller’s Machines on the same day. 


More than 1200 banks, serving millions of 
to people, have realized the good will that accrues 


when neat, legible, registered deposit receipts 
replace outmoded passbooks. Your community, 
also, will welcome the improvement in customer 
service that Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machines make possible. 


Ask your Burroughs representative to give 
you the complete story on users’ experience. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs¢y 
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CANADA'S OLDEST BANK 
With Moden, Experienced Service 


—over $1,700,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 
accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


— data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manu- 
facturing conditions in any part of Canada—credit and 
market information—deposit and loaning facilities— 
assistance on the intricacies of foreign exchange trans- 
actions—commercial credits—collections and payments 
—special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 
assistance for private industry and commerce. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle Se, 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Need a strong 


right arm? 


Many a busy banker has wished 
at times that he had a reliable, 
business-wise Johnny-on-the- 
spot in places where he could 
not be himself. Usually those 
times were important to his 
own customer ... may even 
have meant the difference be- 
tween profitand loss... between 
good business or bad. 

One of our chief functions is 
to be a good right arm to out- 
of-town bankers with business 
to be done in this highly pro- 
ductive area. For these corres- 
pondents, we at Central-Penn 
are always ready to see business 
through to its successful 
conclusion. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets 


BREAKING 


—. strength of 70 Ibs. to the sq. in. 
means that currency so wrapped is delivered 
to Federal Reserve Banks in unbroken packages? 
Proof is on file. Printed figures inverted and 
reversed, disclose value of package on top edge 
or on bottom. Made of 50 Ib. No. 1 Kraft in 
11 printed colors denoting denominations. 


FREE SAMPLES ¢ WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. N. 


The DOWNEY Comnany 
HANNIBAL mMissouet 


Worldi Largest af ain Wranmers 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


“My check came backed marked ‘No funds.” 
Is the bank failing?” 


fresher on just what happened in 
Washington. 


Taxes and Small Business 


One of the principal needs of small 
business today is the removal of some 
tax burdens and inequities that frighten 
new capital and deter the proper reten- 
tion of earnings necessary for growth 
and stability, says Kenton R. Cra- 
VENS, vice-president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, in a BANKING article this 
month. 

As Mr. CRAVENS reports, the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission (of which he 
is a member) and the Small Business 
Credit Commission have set up a joint 
subcommittee to study the taxation of 
small business. He lists and elaborates 
eight steps which this group believes 
would create “a more favorable atmos- 
phere for the healthy growth and 
stability of this important segment of 
private enterprise.” 


Youth Loans 


In Tucson, Arizona, a bank has set up a 
Young People’s Loan Division where 
enterprising youngsters with sound 
business projects can get good advice 
and the loans to activate them. 

The Southern Arizona Bank puts its 
“youth loan” applicants through the 
regular channels. There’s an interview 
at which the prospective borrower 
must estimate the potential profit of 
the venture he has in mind, the outlook 
for repayment of the loan, etc. Also, he 
must prove that the project won’t 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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General Foods presents to its stockholders 


FRANCES BARTON is a friendly, symbolic personality who will 
henceforth represent to the consuming public the knowledge, 
experience, and spirit of helpfulness in the General Foods Con- 
sumer Service Department. 

By identifying the many consumer services of General Foods 
with this personality, we hope to build an asset of ever-increasing 
value. 


Oo 


General Foods Corporation 
250 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
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sstionable Value 
as a Representative 


‘We wish to take this opportunity to express to 
you and to your institution our appreciation 
for the expeditious and accurate manner in 
which you executed our wishes. Every detail 
was handled most satisfactorily. Your value 
as a representative of our interests in New York 
has again made itself unquestionable.” 


Extract from a letter 
received from one of our 
correspondent banks 


One of the advantages offered by the This information, constantly available 
Chase as a New York correspondent is _in the Chase offices, can be readily used 
the close familiarity and insight of its in connection with the problems or 
officers into banking and business con- _needs of the customers of correspon- 
ditions in all sections of the country. dent banks. 


Broaden customer service with Chase correspondent facilities 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


interfere with his school work, and he 
must have parental consent. 

The borrowers pay interest at the 
regular rates, but the bank credits its 
income from this department to a spe- 
cial fund which it distributes to Tucson 
youth organizations. 

Amos Tavs tells the story on page 
22. He includes, of course, a sampling of 
the projects for which the young busi- 
nessmen (so far no young business 
women have applied) seek financial 
assistance. 


Howie 


Last month BANKING introduced to its 
readers one Howie Duzzit, “diplomat, 
expediter and pillar of efficiency.” 

In his June debut Howie, a creation 
of Dick Ericson’s drawing board, was a 
mortgage officer. This month he’s head 
teller, and on page 36 and 37 he works 
out a number of customer relations 
problems. The demonstration is along 
“true or false” lines—that is, you have 
your choice of answers as to how he will 
handle a given situation. 

No, BANKING isn’t offering free re- 
frigerators or seven-room houses for the 
right answers. We’re sure that you'll be 
eager to provide them gratis and that 
the correct ones will be forthcoming 
with the expenditure of even less effort 
than is required of the contestants in a 
radio quiz show. 


“Bank examiners? Go over everything in 
the bank? Just you try it—I’ll bop the first 


man who moves in my direction!” 
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about F BERGLA 
the Afferent insulation 


From an investment standpoint, the use 
of FIBERGLAS Insulation offers distinct 
extra values. 

First of all, FIBERGLAS saves heat— 
saves money that can be applied toward 
payments on the mortgage—continues to 
save money after the loan has been amor- 
tized. Moreover, the use of FIBERGLAS 

Insulation contributes to higher resale value, due to the 
public’s wide acceptance of this well-known material. 

Light in weight, highly resilient, FIBERGLAS is a permanent 
insulation of lasting effectiveness. It will not disintegrate or 
settle. It is unaffected by moisture. It helps protect against fire. 
It provides no attraction or sustenance for insects or vermin. 

This unique combination of advantages makes FIBERGLAS 
—a form of ageless mineral wool—first choice for homes 
and other buildings. Product of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 2041, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

In Canada: Fibérglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*FIBERGLAS Is the trade-mark (Reg.U.S.Pat.Oft.) fer a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fibergias Corporation. 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

PROMISED NOT TO SELL 

HAMBURGERS IF WE 

PROMISED NOT TO CASH 


Also, we predict you'll grin as you 
participate in our little game. 
Britain, lreland and 
Amsterdam (Missouri) 


CHECKS 


New York Hanseatic | 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


Lys a long way from Henry VIII to 
Amsterdam, Missouri (population 172) 
but Don -Evans, Kansas City news- 
paper man makes the jump in “Bal- 
anced Banking, Farming and Living” 
(page 55). 

The background for this story on one 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


country banker’s efforts toward build- 
ing a prosperous community is the good 
earth once owned by Sir William Scully. 
His Lordship, it seems, lost his Irish 
lands at the conclusion of the long 
squabble among British kings, Parlia- 
ment and the Irish. But he promptly 
bought some American acreage, includ- 
ing a tract in Missouri. His heirs sold it 
a few years ago and now the land is 
being rehabilitated, with the aid of 
Cashier E. J. Evans and the Citizens 
Bank of Amsterdam. 


State Presidents 


Tae season for the annual conventions 
of state bankers associations virtually 
ends with June, and BANKING takes oc- 
casion to introduce, pictorially, 32 of 
the newly elected presidents (pages 79 
and 80). Photographs of others will 
appear next month. 


Manhattan Wampum 


Tax Chase National Bank’s collection of 
world moneys is as famous as it is com- 
plete, although we’re not prepared to 
say whether its fame, until recently, 
had reached the Navajos. However, 
word of this wampum hoard must now 
be community property on the Ganado 


Reservation; Navajo Chief Saligo Tso 
and several compatriots are back home 
after their visit to the Chase’s vast 
assemblage of coins, stones, notes, fish 
hooks and other items that pass as 
legal-tender on the highways and by- 
ways of the planet. 

The chief, spokesman for the little 
party during its New York sojourn, 
was duly impressed by the display. 
And when someone asked him the in- 
evitable question, “Which kind of 
wampum do you like best?” he unhesi- 
tatingly pointed to the Federal Reserve 
variety. 

Saligo Tso might well have been 
content with so neat a demonstration of 
his perspicacity. But, we’re told, he 
wasn’t. He added to his comment a 
postscript that will be a classic in the 
annals of the bank. 

You'll find it in the first item of this 
month’s “Heard Along Main Street” 
department (page 98). 

Joun L. 


“Sure . .. now we just hand it to that man behind the window. I’ve seen my dad 


do it lots of times” 


to offer 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB PIONEER S 


38 YEARS AGO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


PIONEERED WITH 


SOUTH NORWALK 
TRUST COMPANY 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Buc. in 1911, when C. P. Rogers made the first transconti- 
nental airplane flight from New York to California, the 
South Norwalk Trust Company joined with Christmas Club 
in offering a new service to its depositors. It is a service 
which continues to this day. 


In that year, 1911, the total assets of the South Norwalk 
Trust Company were $1,527,000.00. 


SPENCER S$. ADAMS 
Since then the company has grown greatly in size and PRESIDENT 


strength. The financial insight and progressive spirit of its reer re 
management, which early discerned the value of Christmas 

Club, have built up the bank until its assets now exceed 
$19,250,000.00. 


Men of financial ability are quick to see the possibilities 
= for growth which Christmas Club offers to banks. Christmas 
‘tea Club members come into their banks fifty times a year to 
make deposits, fifty opportunities for bank officials to ac- , 
quaint these steady savers with other financial services— 


banks that have Christmas Club are banks that grow. iistmas, = . 


PAYMENT 
ristmas Club 


a corporation + FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS BUILDS CHARACTER - BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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collection service to 
any point in California 


‘One account with Bank of America, either 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco, affords 
correspondents direct, prompt handling of 
collection items to any of the communities 
in the State of California where this bank has 
its branches. Direct your inquiries to Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 20, or 660S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Branches in more than 300 California 
communities. Foreign branches in London, 
Manila, Tokyo. New York representative, 
44 Wall Street. Correspondents 
throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST ASSOCIATION 
Californias Hatlewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers 


F and G Limits 
Raised 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Snyder 
has announced that institutional 
investors of the classes defined in De- 
partment Circular No. 814, dated 
September 22, 1947, will be permitted 
to purchase United States Savings 
Bonds of Series F and Series G during 
the period from July 1 through July 
15, 1948, inclusive, in amounts in excess 
of existing limitations. 

The Secretary stated that this offer- 
ing is in line with his statement of 
September 5, 1947, when he announced 
the offering of the 24 percent Treasury 
Bonds, Investment Series A-1965, when 
he said that “further offerings of securi- 
ties suitable primarily for institutional 
investment needs would be made avail- 
able whenever the situation warrants 
such action.” 

The special offering of Series F and 
G bonds will be open to institutional 
investors holding savings, insurance 
and pension funds, which were eligible 
to purchase the 2% percent Treasury 
Bonds, Investment Series A-1965, under 
Department Circular No. 814, dated 
September 22, 1947, subject to the 
following limitations: 

(a) Each investor in the following 
categories will be permitted to 
purchase Series F and G Savings 
Bonds combined up to a total 
amount of $1,000,000 (issue price) 
for the calendar year 1948, pro- 
vided that any bonds in excess of 
the existing limit of $100,000 
must be purchased during the 
period from July 1 through July 
15, 1948: 

(1) Insurance companies; (2) sav- 

ings banks; (3) savings and loan associ- 
ations and building and loan associa- 
tions, and cooperative banks; (4) pen- 
sion and retirement funds, including 
those of the federal, state and local 
governments; (5) fraternal benefit 
associations; (6) endowment funds; 
(7) credit unions. 
Each commercial and industrial 
bank holding savings deposits or 
issuing time certificates of de- 
posit in the names of individuals, 
and of corporations, associations 
and other organizations not oper- 
ated for profit, will be permitted 
to purchase F and G Savings 
Bonds combined up to $100,000 
(issue price) from July 1 to July 
15, 1948, inclusive. 

Further details with respect to this 
special offering will be announced later. 
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CING 


Mr. Banker: 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
will be seen by business executives 
throughout the country in the pages 
of Nation’s Business, Dun’s Review, 
Business Week, and other publications. 


Although its message is directed to 
ousinessmen, it has definite importance 
for bankers who make business loans. 


Sudden disaster and interrupted 
profits may put your clients out of 
business. Proper insurance—of both 
property and income—is vital to main- 
tain solvency. Hartford's Business 
Interruption Insurance does more than 
protect your clients — it helps safe- 
guard the soundness of your loans. 


‘Which would you rather lose— 
property dollars or income dollars? 


If disaster shuts down your place of business, you will suffer an income 
and a property loss. You need protection against both! 

Property insurance alone won’t protect you against loss of income, 
but Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance can do just that. If fire, 
storm, or other hazards insured against, force you to suspend business, 
Business Interruption Insurance can protect you against loss of antici- 
pated earnings. 

Business Interruption Insurance can give you just what your busi- 
ness itself would have ‘given you if no interruption had occurred. 

Here, briefly, is how Business Interruption Insurance protects you: 


BUSINESS BALANCE SHEET FOR ONE MONTH 
Before Fire 


Sales 
Cost of A 
Gross Profits 

Expenses 

Net Profit . 


After Fire —wWITHOUT Business Interruption Insurance 
Cost of Merchandise ; 
Gross Profit 
Expenses continuing duties 
Net Loss. 
Add. Anticipated Profit 
Total Loss . 


After Fire —wWITH Business Interruption Insurance 
Sales 
Cost of 
Gross Profit 
Income from Business P 
Expenses which continue . 
Net Profit . . 


(Same as was autteipused no occurred) 


Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance is adaptable to almost any 
business enterprise; stores, factories, garages, theatres, hotels, etc. 

The Hartfords have prepared work sheets to help determine how 
great a loss you might suffer and how much insurance you will need 
to safeguard your income. Write for them—there’s no obligation! 


3 HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Weingart al eae of nance exept paren! He 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Insurance... and YOU 
ee | #8 of a series of informative articles bos : 
| on insurance and bonding. es 
None 
None 
‘ None 
$7,000 
. $ 7,000 
‘ 2,000 
. $ 9,000 
| 
a July 1948 ‘ 15 


1) You 
Doubtthul RISKS 
\\ ith Ace 


Receipts 


Judged by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 
Lawrence warehouse receipts 
issued on the borrower’s 
inventory in such cases protects* 
the lender with collateral 

which is fundamentally sound. 


*Lawrence receipt holders are pro- 
tected by the strongest and broadest 
fidelity bond and legal liability insur- 
ance in the field warehouse industry. 
Thus Lawrence can always discharge 
its liabilities in full. 


Use this new Lawrence book to pre- 
pare the way for secured credit with 
customers for whom secured credit is 
indicated. Write us for free copies. 


|AWRENCE \WAREHOUSE 


OMPANY: 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO Il, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St. 72 Wall St. 
CHICAGO 2, 
IN. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles * Boston © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Buffalo 
Cleveland Cincinnati « Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 
Des Moines ¢ Charlotte ¢ Jacksonville * New Orleans 
Houston « Dallas « Denver « Phoenix « Portland « Seattle 
Spokane © Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D. C. 
Manila, P. 


‘AROUND: 
OUR... 
BANK. 


—— there has already been 
published a “Dictionary of Bank 
Terms.” If not, a glossary should be 
prepared, for many misconceptions 
exist as to the meaning-of some of these 
familiar phrases. 

For instance, a very public-spirited 
lady, who was always asked to serve on 
the various drives staged in the com- 
munity, came into our bank one day 
and, finding she must wait a while 
before she could see the officer she had 
planned to ask for a contribution, 
picked up one of our printed statements 
and read it most attentively. 

Then she turned to the receptionist 
and asked, “What do they do with the 
surplus?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
surprised employee. 

“Well, in this statement it says you 
have $150,000 surplus,” said the lady. 

“When I went to school they always 
said that a surplus was too much of 
anything—like when they plowed the 
crops under during the depression. I 


just wondered if the bank gave its sur- 
plus to charity, or what it did with it.” 


Or course there are things besides 
bank terms which customers don’t al- 
ways understand very well. One day a 
shrewd looking woman appeared at the 
entrance to our safe deposit vault and 
asked for her box. 

“May I have your key?” asked the 
attendant. 

“Oh, I forgot to bring it today,” 
replied the customer. “Just use the 
bank key, please.” 

“But you see it takes your key and 
the bank’s key, too, to open the box,” 
explained the employee. 

“Oh, just use the bank’s master 
key,” said the box owner. 


The employee said there wasn’t any 
bank master key. 

“Oh, I know that’s what théy tell 
the customers,” was the sprightly re- 
ply, “but I know there is some way the 
bank can open all the boxes.” 

Again the vault attendant assured 
her that the bank was just as helpless 
without her key as she was without the 
bank’s key—it required both. With a 
shrug of her shoulders, the customer 
opened her purse, took out her safe 
deposit: box key, and handed it to the 
attendant. 


“T just wanted to be sure,” she said, 
“that you couldn’t really open my box 
without my key. I’ve always had a 
suspicious feeling that banks could 
open those boxes any time they wanted 
to, so I just thought I’d try you out!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


See Here 


A university is an institution which 
has room for 2,000 in classrooms and 
50,000 in the stadium. 


History is a record of how other na- 
tions have always been wrong. 


We wish the Gideons would leave Bibles 
with the hotel clerks who handle the 
reservations. 


We’re always hoping that when one 
of those microphones pops up out of a 
stage floor it will catch a hillbilly 
crooner right on the chin. 


Some men don’t have a solution for any 
difficulty, but they have a difficulty for 
every solution. 


It takes a wise man to keep to himself 
how smart he is, and how stupid the 
rest of the world is. 


We understand there are no- profane 
words in the Indian language. The In- 
dians never learned golf. 


The best advice of all is what you 
get from others but don’t take. 
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WHY BANKERS TRUST CREDIT 


HEN credit information is needed, a prompt 
report that is accurate, complete, and specifically 
directed to the problem is essential. 


That is why a Bankers Trust Credit Information Letter 
is based on interviews with suppliers, customers, com- 
petitors, banks, trade associations, and established 
credit agencies. That is why each credit inquiry re- 
ceives the personal attention of an experienced credit 
officer. 


We know that an inquiry calling for detailed, hard- 
to-get facts cannot be answered as the result of a rou- 
tine investigation. 


6 MEN SPENT A:TOTAL OF 
28 HOURS GATHERING THE 


FACTS IN THIS LETTER 


CANKERS Try 
COMPAN 


INFORMATION IS DEPENDABLE 


Another p/us factor is the organization of our Credit 
and Security Research Department along industry 
lines, where trained analysts work together in sections 
specializing in important industries. Here, the infor- 
mation obtained by our investigators is appraised in 
the light of current trade conditions, assuring the 
proper evaluation of the significant facts. 


This is what it takes to prepare a Bankers Trust 
Credit Information Letter—a letter 

which reflects the seasoned 

judgment of experienced 

credit men. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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North of the Border 


The Political Picture in the Dominion 


Dominion Government’s budget 
presented last month for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 revealed a 
comfortable financial position—indeed, 
so comfortable as to cause widespread 
disappointment over the government’s 
decision to maintain tax rates practi- 
cally at the present levels. Total reve- 
nues of $2,869 million were close to the 
wartime peak of about $3,000 million. 
Ordinary revenues, mainly taxes, were 
actually at an all-time high, notwith- 
standing quite substantial reductions in 
income tax rates during the two pre- 
ceding fiscal years and the lapsing of the 
excise profits tax. Higher employment, 
rising commodity prices and increased 
wages helped to bolster ordinary reve- 
nues to their record height. 

Total expenditures were $2,199 mil- 
lion, over $400 million less than in the 
previous 12 months and $670 million 
below total revenues. The surplus was 
used to reduce the national debt which, 
with previous repayments, brought the 
government’s net obligations to $12,378 
million, about $1,000 million below the 
peak. 


Current Estimates 


Estimates for the current fiscal year 
ending next March are. $2,724 million 
for revenues and $2,175 million for ex- 
penditures. However, the Minister of* 
Finance in presenting these estimates 
qualified them considerably in view of 
the other financial transactions which 
the government has to undertake, in 
one way, by lending to and making 
investments in its own corporations and 
agencies, as well as in extending credits 
to other countries. The Minister was 
careful to point out that, taking all 
prospective transactions into account, 
the budgetary surplus may not be a 
large one. 

Additional data have been collected 
to show revenues and expenditures of 
governmental bodies in Canada for the 
calendar years back to 1939. These 
reveal that revenues of all governments 
(federal, provincial and municipal) have 
increased considerably over the last 
decade to about $4,000 million, three 
and a half times the prewar collections. 
In the year 1947 a surplus of revenues 
over expenditures amounting to more 
than $900 million was shown in these 
accounts, much the greater proportion 
being that of the Federal Government. 
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Income Tax Decision 


The government’s decision to keep 
income tax rates at the present levels 
seems to have had something to do with 
the defeat of two of its candidates in 
recent by-elections for seats in the Do- 
minion Parliament vacated by former 
representatives, one in the General 
Motors center of Oshawa, Ontario, and 
the other in the city of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. The relative con- 
stituencies were won by candidates of 
the Canadian Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, the socialist group, partly in pro- 
test against continued high taxation, 
although the government claims that 
this is no higher, at least for moderate 
income groups, than that in the United 
States. The Socialist Party, however, 
made its. greatest gains in the provincial 
elections early in June in Ontario, more 
than doubling its representation in 
the legislature. This party now be- 
comes the official opposition to the 
Progressive-Conservative administra- 
tion which, though maintaining a com- 
fortable working majority, fared badly 
in certain industrial districts, notably 
Toronto, hitherto regarded as its strong- 
hold. There the C.1.0. labor organiza- 
tion threw considerable weight into the 
election both in work and campaign 
funds. As a result of its successful sup- 
port for the Socialists, the C.I.O. heads 
in Toronto will expect, of course, to 


“It works out very nicely—Pierre throws 
lumber at Johnny and Johnny throws coal 
at Pierre” 


participate fully in the party’s policies, 
perhaps to the extent of overriding 
moderate elements, including the Fed- 
eration leader of Ontario, a young ca- 
pable lawyer, as well as intellectuals, 
such as school teachers and university 
professors, who have been prominent in 
the party’s councils. 

The Socialist faction has nothing 
much in balancing elements—that is, 
between radical labor and the intelli- 
gentsia—and is therefore apt to suffer 
from dissension in its own ranks. The 
Progressive-Conservative Party is a 
well knit organization which, though 
losing heavily in Toronto, gained several 
seats from the old Liberal Party in 
rural Ontario and made some inroads 
into former socialist centers in the north- 
ern mining sections. It is regarded by 
unbiased observers to be safely in the 
saddle for another four or five years and 
to be capable of giving as good govern- 
ment as it has since it went into power 
with an overwhelming majority three 
years ago. 


Elections in the Offing 

In Saskatchewan and Quebec, elec- 
tions for the provincial legislatures are 
looming up as interesting events, al- 
though the issues in the two areas are 
entirely different. In Saskatchewan the 
Socialist Party now in power is conduct- 
ing a campaign based upon its record in 
social welfare, but is meeting stronger 
opposition in this election from a com- 
bination of Liberal-Progressive-Con- 
servative forces, which selected single 
candidates in many constituencies to 
represent both parties, and thereby 
avoid a three-way split in the vote. 
This was largely responsible for the 
Socialist Party winning its way through 
some years ago. In Quebec the election 
will be fought mainly between the 
Liberal and Union Nationale factions. 
The latter, who have been in power for 
some years, is apparently about to raise 
the issue, as it has in the past, of politi- 
cal independence from the federal gov- 
ernment. This election in Quebec may, 
indeed, decide the fate of the Dominion 
Liberal Party, which for more than a 
quarter of a century has been under the 
leadership of Right Honorable Macken- 
zie King and in power for all but a few 
years of that period, mainly because of 
the strong support it has had in this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Put Your 


Money on 
High 


Producers 


The Case Forage Harvester is built from 
the beginning for both hay and row crops. 
With windrow pick-up, as shown here, it 
enables one man to chop and load about 
two acres an hour of green hay for silage, 
cured hay for barn storage, or combined 
straw for bedding. With row-crop unit, 
the same machine enables one man to cut, 
chop and load 12 to 16 tons an hour of 
corn for silage. 


@ You may wonder whether any bull can be worth the 
$62,500 paid for Pittodrie Upright. It was a calculated 
risk—the price of a promise. It is the promise to produce 
better beefsteaks and rib roasts on thousands . . . maybe 
millions . . . of market steers. 

Experienced cattlemen have learned that fine blood lines, 
blended by skillful breeding and carried to mass production 
in pasture and feedlot, bring greater returns for the labor of 
growing feed and tending herd. In crop production, experi- 
enced farmers have learned that quality machines, of proper 
size and type, bring greater returns because they boost the 
yield per man. 

The “bloodlines” of Case machines come from more than 
a century of experience, a habit of making every part a bit 
better than might seem necessary. Their purchasers gen- 
erally are the sort of farmers desirable as bank clients. Case 
holds that financing of farm machinery sales is business that 
belongs to local banks. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE:!. 
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CREDIT LOSSES 
ARE RISING 


No Insurance Program designed 
to protect and conserve assets is 
complete without Credit Insurance 


DO RISING CREDIT LOSSES ENDANGER 
SOME OF YOUR “GOOD” CREDIT RISKS? 


you CUSTOMERS’ value‘as a sound credit risk is lessened by rising credit losses. 
That’s why an increasing number of banks advise customers to carry American 
Credit Insurance ... why some banks insist on this added protection in granting 
commercial loans. The honk may now be included as a named assured without charge. 


Accounts receivable are important 
assets at all times ... subject to risk at all 
times ... should be protected at all times. 

That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers .. . throughout the country. ..in 
over 150 lines of business... are already 
protected by American Credit Insurance 

. . which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your customers’ accounts receivable 
. . . pays your customer when his cus- 
tomers can’t. 

Why not send for our book, “HOW 
TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” It gives 
you important information about Ameri- 
can Credit Insurance... valuable facts 


about setting up sound credit policies... 
will help you help your customers solve 
credit problems and prevent an excessive 
number of delinquent accounts. 


Phone the American 
Credit office in your 
city or write American 
Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York, Dept. 45, 
Baltimore 2, Md., for 
@ copy of “How to Plan 
Credit Policy.” 


GA 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
(3 redit Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


a 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


North of the Border 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


province. This will be a strenuous battle 
in which the Dominion liberal forces 
will probably be fully engaged. The 
Socialist Party will have candidates in 
the election, but it is not as well or- 
ganized in Quebec as in Ontario and the 
western provinces. 


The Business Situation 


The Canadian business system is 
getting into a better balanced position 
than that of a year ago. At that time 
industry was surging ahead at astrong 
pace, while agriculture was facing un- 
favorable crop prospects which turned 
into comparatively poor harvest results. 
Now. industry has recovered from the 
setback it experienced during the Win- 
ter, but the uptrend is slower than a 
year ago. Agriculture, though handi- 
capped by a late planting season, par- 
ticularly in the West, and by serious 
flood damage in several important lo- 
calities, completed a large seeding pro- 
gram in time for normal plant growth, 
and with good weather from now on 
should enjoy one of its best harvests. 
American buyers of dairy cattle in 
Quebec and Ontario have been more ac- 
tive in recent months than ever before. 
Shipments south of the border since the 
first of this year were nearly 40,000 
head, about twice as many as in the 
corresponding period of 1947. There are 
quite plain indications pointing to a 
revival of beef cattle exports to the 
United States after an interval of some 
years in which all surplus beef in Can- 
ada has been allocated to Britain. 

Before World War II Canada shipped 
as many as 200,000 head of live cattle 
to the United States under the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act and now has a quota at 
low duty rates under the Geneva Tariff 
Agreement of 600,000 head per annum. 

Canada’s need for more United States 
dollars and Britain’s shortage of such 
funds are responsible for these indica- 
tions which, if realized, would add quite 
substantially to Canada’s supply of 
American exchange, already about $200 
million above the low point last No- 
vember, although part of the increase is 
accounted for by borrowings by the 
Dominion Government from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in Washington. 


We spend billions each year in foolish 
ways, one of which is keeping up with 
other folks who are trying to keep up 
with us. , 
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BANKS 


EVERYWHERE 


. .we offer our conception of correspondent banking. To this service 


we bring two commodities— knowledge and facilities. 


Our facilities are those of a modern bank, 
fully and effectively staffed, 


including a large Foreign Department. 


Our knowledge is that gained over the course of 
145 years in the service of business and of other banks 


in all parts of the world. 


We should like to serve as correspondent for 


your bank in the Philadelphia area. 


May we give you details? 


. 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in 
a 
TO 
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es THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
‘ 


Mr. TAvB is a writer for a number of 
trade publications. He was formerly in 
the advertising and publishing business 
in New York. 


stepped diffidently into the mort- 

gage and loan office of the South- 
ern Arizona Bank and Trust Company 
in Tucson one morning last December. 
Instead of shooing the youngsters out 
of the hallowed halls of grown-up 
finance, bank officials smiled a welcome. 

“Mr. Abernathy, please?” the elder 
of the two, a boy of about 16, asked. 
They were ushered through a door at 
the end of the row of tellers’ cages up 
front. 

The Southern Arizona Bank’s em- 
ployees knew what they were doing 
when they treated the two blue-jean- 
clad youngsters with so much defer- 
ence. For the boys, Freddy Eaton and 
his 14-year-old brother Ronnie, were 


| PAIR of tangle-haired teen-agers 


Business Loans to 


High School Students 


AMOS TAUB 


about to become the successful re- 
cipients of the first youth loan granted 
by the bank. What’s more, they set in 
motion a unique experiment in practical 
education —the application of the 
progressive technique of “learning 
through doing” to the complex but 
vital subject matter of the American 
system of business enterprise. 


How It Started 


However, the jump from two boys 
entering a bank to a complicated edu- 
cational venture, whose success has 
important ramifications for our entire 
economic structure, was not made over 
night. The idea first took seed in the 
mind of William L. Abernathy, a young, 
energetic executive in the bank’s loan 
division. Working out the details, Mr. 
Abernathy passed his suggestion along 
to his superiors. Enthusiastic “go 
aheads”’ soon came back from John M. 


Sakrison, chairman of the board, Louis © 


Seated around the desk, left to right, are William L. Abernathy, in charge of the young 

people’s loan division, 14-year-old Ronnie Eaton and Freddy Eaton. Looking over their 

shoulders is H. W. Olsen, manager of the bank’s instalment and loan division. Freddy, 16, 
is signing a youth loan note 


Felix, president, and H. W. Olsen, 
manager of the mortgage and loan 
office. 

With this support, Mr. Abernathy 
quickly set up a young people’s loan 
division to deal with this new concept in 
banking procedure. Here, enterprising 
youngsters with worthy financial plans 
receive adult treatment, sound advice, 
and, what’s more—when their projects 
warrant it—cash loans. 

First requisite for a youth loan is 
that the projected investment be sound. 
Applications are judged on the same 
strict basis as any commercial loan. 
Not only must the money be put to 
productive use, but the potentialities 
for profits and prompt repayment must 
be high. Standard interest rates prevail. 


Where Profits Go 


Since the youth loan plan was con- 
ceived primarily as an educational 
program, the Southern Arizona Bank 
takes no profit on such transactions. As 
a matter of fact, all interest collected 
from youth loans goes into a special 
fund which is later divided among 
Tucson youth organizations. However, 
in order to inculcate a true understand- 
ing of banking and loan procedure, 
normal interest practice is insisted 
upon. Rates vary, depending on the 
nature of the loan, time of the note, and 
amount of risk. In this manner, youth- 
ful entrepreneurs gain a first-hand 
knowledge of financial methods and 
usages. 

No limits are set on the type of busi- 
ness investment for which loans may be 
made. In the case of the Eaton brothers, 
for example, $450 was advanced on a 
six-month term note to purchase five 
calves. The calves were fed and fattened 
by the boys and finally sold at a price 
which not only paid for the loan, the 
feed and the interest, but left them a 
tidy profit. 

Other loans have been made for such 
purposes as purchase of a tow-truck by 
a garage mechanic and the buying of a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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SAFE-KARDEX PROVIDES CERTIFIED PROTECTION 


For Safe Deposit Records 


—at point of use 


Located at entrances to vaults—for the utmost con- 
venience of both clerks and customers—these in- 
sulated Kardex cabinets protect valuable signature 
records from the hazards of fire, 24 hours a day. 
There’s no need to expend time and effort moving 
records back and forth from vaults. Specially fitted 
locks prevent tampering by unauthorized persons. 

Faster service to customers and positive signature 
verification are assured when cards are safely indexed 
in the new Kardex Visible Signature Control housed 
in these cabinets. Records cannot be misfiled or 
misplaced —clerical work is simplified—and banks 
have added assurance that identification will be 
verified in every instance. For more facts about Safe- 
Kardex and Kardex Visible Safe-Deposit Records, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. 


Pictures show Safe-Kardex at work in the Home Office and Branches of Seattle-First National 
Bank—indicate how units may be arranged effectively to fit specific space and use requirements. 
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Since 


For complete correspondent serv- 
ice in the West Indies consult The 
Royal Bank of Canada. This bank 
has been established in the West 
Indies since 1899 and today oper- 
ates its own branches throughout 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic and the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Officers in close 
touch with local conditions are in 
a favoured position to help you in 
developing trade and trade con- 
tacts in their respective areas. Our 
complete facilities are available to 
correspondent banks. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


A Timely Look at the 
Municipal Bond Market 


Increasing numbers of investors are turn- 


ing to American Municipal Bonds, 
attracted by their conservatism, safety, 
and eminently fair yield. Under the new 
Revenue Act of 1948, these issues still 
provide the primary recourse for those 
wishing to minimize their Federal in- 
come tax liability. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal 
Bond Market presents timely and help- 
ful information for individuals, banks 
and institutional investors, whether ex- 
perienced or making their first venture 
in municipal bond buying. It discusses 
the supply of and demand for such 


fected and are affecting the market for 
them and inquires into the trends and 
outlook for municipal bond prices. 


HALSEY, 


123 SCUTH LA SALLE 


STREET HICAGO 9 


issues, examines factors which have af- * 


TREET 


ART & CO. 


Send for this Informative Survey 


and tax chart showing the relative value 
of taxable and tax exempt bonds for 
investors at various income levels, 
whether individuals, banks or other 
corporations. 


Use this request form — at no cost. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

123 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago go, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or obli- 

gation, 1948 ‘Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal Bond 

Market"’ and tax chart. 


Address. 


State 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


motor scooter by a newspaper delivery 
boy who was thus able to extend his 
route and increase his income. 

In arranging for a youth loan, the 
first step the applicant takes is the 
interview with Mr. Abernathy. At this 
friendly, informal discussion, the would- 
be borrower tells his contemplated use 
of the money. In addition, he is re- 
quired to estimate his own potential 
profit and his probable outlook for 
repayment of the loan. If he passes this 
oral test, the applicant must next 
demonstrate that the undertaking will 
not interfere with his school work. 

Next, the youngster’s parents must 
give their approval. A parent or guard- 
ian must also co-sign for the note. 

Oddly—or perhaps not so oddly— 
enough, no girls have applied for youth 
loans. The boys who have appeared for 
help in implementing their dreams have 
been mainly high school’ and junior 
high lads. The young peoples’ loan 
department is open to anyone up to, 
but not including, 21 years of age. 

In thus catering to the younger set’s 
financial needs, the Southern Arizona 
Bank has accomplished a three-fold 
success: 

(1) The youth loans have resulted in 
valuable publicity and public relations; 
local newspapers have carried several 
feature stories about the department 
and Tucsonians have discussed the plan 
with enthusiastic praise for the bank. 

(2) The young people successful in 
negotiating loans become first class 
future banking prospects; their fam- 
ilies do, too. 

(3) Even more important, the youth 
loan plan is succeeding along the lines 
it was primarily designed for—in lend- 
ing a helping hand to deserving young- 
sters and, through them, in bolstering 
the foundations of the free enterprise 
system. 


“Swanson, these new half-dollars have been 
out for some time now. Couldn’t you let 
our customers have a few?” 
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“INVESTMENTS PROTECTED” 
by Better Air Conditioning 


> financial interest in hotels, stores, restau- 
rants and office buildings calls for a careful con- 
sideration of Better Air Conditioning. 

Survey after survey has indicated the income- 
building advantages of air conditioning systems 
that adequately cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, 
and ventilate the air for all types of business. 

You can get such a system when you insist on 


General Electric equipment ... installed to Gen- 
eral Electric standards. 


In your own bank, too, General Electric Better 
Air Conditioning can mean more comfort to 
clients and depositors ... greater efficiency from 
employees . . . easier cleaning. 


We suggest you discuss the profit building pos- 


_ sibilities of air conditioning with an expert in the 


field—your local General Electric dealer or con- 
tractor. General Electric Company, Air Condi- 


tioning Department, Section A8357, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey... 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 
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The Hazards of Postcard Checks 


Mr. MILLER is Deputy Manager of the 
American Bankers Association and Sec- 
retary of the Bank Management Com- 
mission. 


yt. the past few months the 
Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association has 
received numerous inquiries from banks 
regarding postcard checks. The in- 
quiries undoubtedly were stimulated by 
publicity which appeared in connection 
with certain postcard check plans now 
in operation. 

The postcard check is simply a check 
printed on a postcard. The name and 
address of the payee are written on the 
address side of the card, and the check 
form is filled out in the customary 
manner. It is mailed as a postcard, no 
envelope being required. 

The Bank Management Commission 
has carefully reviewed the postcard 
check plan, and has discussed it with 
the Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and it is the feeling of the two 
groups that, while postcard checks do 
have the advantage of eliminating 2 
cents per item in postage in paying 
bills, they also have a number of disad- 
vantages: 

(1) The Commission does not think 
it is a good idea for a person to let his 
signature circulate around in a manner 
where it can be copied easily and per- 
haps used in forging other checks. 

(2) It is believed that the use of 
postcard checks would increase the 
forgery hazard because of the numerous 
hands through which they would pass 
without any cover whatsoever. Many 
checks enclosed in envelopes are stolen 
from the mails, usually at the place of 
delivery, but sometimes at the place of 
mailing. When negotiated, such stolen 
checks bearing forged endorsements are 
usually presented to merchants, hotels, 
taverns, etc., for cashing, or they are 
used as models for forging other checks. 
If the use of postcard checks approached 
any volume, it is believed that check 
thefts would materially increase and 
thus create more opportunity to trace 
or copy signatures of bank depositors, 
and also expose names of banks in 
which individuals’ accounts are carried. 
If postcard checks were tampered with, 
they could still reach their destination 
showing no evidence of having been so 
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used, and, yet, crooks would have easier 
access to all the data necessary to forge 
other checks against bona fide ac- 
counts. 

(3) The many hands through’ which 
a postcard check might pass would 
make it practically impossible to learn 
the identity of a forger, even though 
the checks used as models for the for- 
geries could be picked out with cer- 
tainty. When a check in a sealed 
envelope is stolen, it is seldom sent on 
to its destination after the forger has 
procured the data he desires, because 
the envelope would show evidence of 
tampering. 

(4) Postcard checks, unless made 
payable to a well known firm or corpora- 
tion, could be cashed without too much 
difficulty by forging the payee’s en- 
dorsement. If they are made payable 
only to well known business houses, it is 
probably true that they could be cashed 
only with difficulty by a crook. There- 
fore, the crook would undoubtedly re- 
sort to the use of other check forms on 
which he would forge the signature of 
the maker, after copying it from the 
stolen postcard check. 

(5) Postcards are restricted in size, 
and this size differs from the size of a 
standard check. Consequently, the use 


of postcard checks would work counter 
to the Commission’s check standardiza- 
tion program. 

(6) In payment of most bills from 
public utilities, department stores, etc., 
invariably the company requests that 
a slip, stub or the notice itself be en- 
closed with the payment, in order-that 
proper credit may be given on its books 
for the remittance. It is difficult to see 
how a postcard check could be used in 
paying such a bill if the company has 
requested that a stub or slip be returned 
with the remittance. 

(7) There has been a good deal of 
complaint from banks on the difficulty 
encountered in deciphering bank en- 
dorsements on checks. Postcard checks 
would only further complicate this 
problem, because, in addition to having 
endorsements one upon the other, there 
would be the name and address of the 
payee, the postage stamp, and the 
postal cancellation added to the con- 
fusion. 

For these reasons, based on bank 
operating procedure and on protection, 
the Bank Management Commission 
and the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. are not in favor 
of the extension of this type of instru- 
ment. 


“Did you know the bank charges the same for overdrawing $300 as 
for overdrawing $3?” 
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What we say 1n our slogan 


What’s in a phrase? 


We have tried to put our conception 
of the Lustron Home into a concise, 
meaningful combination of words. We 
call it 


“*,..a new standard for living.”’ 


Of course, the idea in these words will 
convey different implications to differ- 
ent people. Here are some of the 
things we think three basic groups of 
people will read into it. 


To the Buyer 


Obviously, the family who buys a 
Lustron Home has a right to expect 
easier, better living. 

More house for the money—more 
than 1000 square feet of usable, livable 
floor space. More utilities included in 
the basic purchase—kitchen cabinets, 
combination dishwasher-clotheswasher, 


exhaust fan, automatic. water heater, 
automatic heating plant. 


Twice the storage space of a com: 
parable conventional house in Lustron’s 
built-in “closet walls.”’ Built-in features 
and radiant panel heating system un- 
obtainable in any other house at any 
price. No repainting, redecorating or 
reroofing ever needed in this porcelain 
enameled steel home. The only clean- 
ing materials are soap, water, and a 
damp cloth. 


To the Builder-Dealer 


Lustron’s plan of working through 
soundly financed builder-dealers in es- 
tablished communities means that con- 
struction costs can be stabilized and 
accurately controlled. There can be no 
unforeseen construction delays, no 
need for substitution of materials. 
Lustron’s builder-dealers put their 
time against construction and sales. 
They waste no time on procurement, 
in vain searches for scarce materials. 
They erect a complete Lustron Home 
in approximately three days after 
completion of the concrete foundation, 
and get on to the next job—giving the 


Permanent, easy to maintain, extremely little depreciation—these advantages are basic in the 
low-cost Lustron Home. Porcelain enameled steel panels can never decay, fade, weather or stain. 


building industry the quick turnover 
it has needed for so long. 


To the Lending Institution 


Banks, savings and loan associations, 
mortgage houses, and government 
agencies will find a new standard of 
value in home construction in Lus- 
tron’s “new standard for living.” 


The great strength of all-steel con- 
struction plus the lasting qualities and 
easy maintenance of porcelain enameled 
steel means permanence, low rate of 
depreciation, higher resale value over 
a longer time. 


Low carrying charges (well within 
the reach of modest incomes) cover 
not only a substantial house but also 
a “package” house, in which all utili- 
ties, built-in storage units and combi- 
nation dishwasher -clotheswasher are 
included on one mortgage. The buyers’ 
funds are not spread over separate 


installment payments on a great- 


number of items. 

Lustron Homes are now on exhibi- 
tion in a number of cities.. 

Deliveries to builder-dealers will 
start in late June or July. We invite 
you to inspect the Lustron Home — 


and far more details, write us. ex-c. 


[ASPHALT THLE 
DIA. BRACE BASEBOARD 
SPACER—_ 


PORCELAIN 
PANEL 


INSULATION 


ANCHOR BOLT 


PORCELAIN 
ROOF PANELS 


EXTERIOR 
PORCELAIN 
PANELS 


PANELS 
INSULATION INSULATION 


TRUSS BEARING 


PLATE WALL STUDS 


Detail drawings show soundness of Lustron construction methods. 


LUSTRON CORPORATION 


4200 East Fifth Avenue 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Mr. Achor is shown riding his new miniature “Hudson” type, coal burning steam locomotive 


Neighbors Ride This Banker’s Hobby 


“I’m a Firm Believer in Hobbies and I Feel Sorry for the 
Fellow Who Does Not Have One,” Says Leonard B. Achor 


the home of Leonard B. Achor, 

president of the District National 
Bank of Chicago, was swarming with 
young and old. Mr. Achor was prepar- 
ing to “launch” his new miniature 
railroad locomotive, the result of nine 
years of working in his spare time. Mr. 
Achor, as fireman and engineer, offered 
everyone a free ride. 

The engine and fuel car are 13 feet 
long and can develop 12 horsepower 
with 125 pounds of steam. Its greatest 
speed is about 35 miles an hour; it 
weighs 1,800 pounds; and it was all 
put together in a small machine shop in 
Mr. Achor’s basement. 

At present he has 200 feet of railroad 
track, but plans to increase this to 
1,000 or even 2,000 feet if he can find 
some space. 

Mr. Achor became interested in loco- 
motive building because he grew up in 
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Ox day recently the yard around 


a railroad family. His father was agent 
for the B. & O. in Greenfield, Ohio, 
where the president of the District 
National was born. As a boy he spent 
a great deal of time around the station 
where he picked up railroad telegraphy, 
but never followed that as a means of 
livelihood. 

He is a great lover of tools and ma- 
chinery, but his family did everything 
possible to take his mind off railroad 
cars and locomotives and finally they 
managed to put him in a job in the 
Farmers Bank in Martinsville, Ohio. 
At that time he was still a sophomore 
in high school. 

Banker Achor admits that he never 
had any intention of staying in the 
banking business but step by step he 
found himself so far in it that He re- 
mained there. 

For many years he experimented with 
electric railroads. By accident in 1931 


he started building his first “live steam” 
locomotive. This was built on a scale of 
34 of an inch to the foot and he has had 
it running around his home since 1934. 
It has gone many hundreds of miles and 
is still in good condition. 

His new locomotive is'a much more 
ambitious project. It is 114 inches to 
the foot and is what is known as the 
“Hudson” type. He started it in 1939, 
carving out wood patterns for the drive 
wheels. He managed to get help from 
various friends in neighboring foundries 
and machine shops. 

When he finally had it finished he 
found that he could not get it out of the 
basement without tearing down part 
of the back porch. This new big loco- 
motive will pull 25 or 30 people riding 
on flat cars. 

“T’m a firm believer in hobbies,” 
says Mr. Achor, “and I feel sorry for 
the fellow who does not have one.” 
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Earl Warren 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of The Deity 


The Governor ot California 
f 
SACRAMENTO 
cane WARREN 
To american qnaustry * 
In caiiforni® we are currently cerevrat= — 
ing the centennial anniversaries of the 4 
peginnine> of our states Wwe gain much 
gpiratiom from our review of the progres® px 
ynich has peen maae 12 the 
snort span of one yunared years- 
7 puring& the past eignt and one-nalf years aa 
alone california nas increase 
by 47 per cent and our jnaustry and agri- , 
culture nave risen 40 positions of great 
amporvanc® jn the economic 1ife of tne 
nations 
Qur tremendous reserves of natural re- 
sources and our world 4rade po- 
m 5ition on the snores of tne pacific Basin 
> of assure california continued progress in 
1ad tne years tO come « 
am nappy» tnerefore? join in 
ing you 40 tne opportunities 
for expansion which exist jn many 
communi tse® of our state 
the sincerelY» 
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our P.P.F. is right with you 


wherever you go! 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO, ‘how long you stay, 
how often you move along, or how much you take with you, 
our Personal Property Floater is right with you! Here is pro- 
tection that brings peace of mind on vacation or other trips. 
And yet this vacation protection really costs you nothing addi- 
tional when you figure that our P.P.F. safeguards you and your 
family, together or separately, from loss the whole year ’round; 
and at any place! 

Besides, P.P.F. gives even more protection than the types of 
policies usually carried, such as fire, windstorm, explosion, 
burglary, robbery insurance, etc. Any combination of these may 
be costing you more than a P.P.F. right now! 
Do as thousands of others do—get our P.P.F. and avoid having 
your vacation spoiled by the loss or damage of some prized 
vacation equipment or personal effects. 

Phone or see our nearest agent before you leave 


on vacation, or write to our Agency and Pro- 
duction Department. 


MERICAN SURETY GROUI 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 

SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 
“Dependable as America” 


By the Way— 


A specialist says man’s teeth and hair 
are his best friends. But even the best of 
friends fall out. 


Some tailors are urging brighter 
clothes for men. Some wives are urging 
brighter men for clothes. 


We understand Russia pays salaries 
to some college students, and there isn’t 
an experienced halfback in the country. 


Our foreign relations are apparently 
all poor relations. 


Some one says modern fiction runs too 
much to love. Well, modern love runs too 
much to fiction. 


No man is a bore who praises the 
listener. 


With the high prices of furs the ladies 
are going to have to go with their shoulders 
and necks exposed to the heat all Summer. 


Government nowadays is simply 
some figures followed by nine zeros. 


In all trees except the family tree the 
appearance of sap is a sign of vigor. 


Some persons are born failures, some 
have hard luck, and some try to get 
something for nothing. 


A judge says the law does not prevent 
a man from criticising his wife. But we 
notice the judge didn’t recommend it. 


When the Government decided to 
make a new Benjamin Franklin half- 
dollar, it must not have given any 
thought to what you could buy with so 
little money. 


A man has to have a lot of courage to 
admit that sometimes he doesn’t have it. 


A professor says people think better 
on their feet. We have obviously been 
sitting down too much lately. 


Someday a genius is going to arrange 
a banquet where the audience talks and 
the speaker sleeps. 


A few years ago a bride faced the 
prospect of cooking 50,000 meals. 
Think what a change the little can- 
opener has made. 


Sign on a bankrupt store: “Opened by 
Mistake.” 
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Every bank must handle these 8 accounting jobs: Commercial] 
Ledgers, Loans and Discounts, Mortgages, Trust Accounting, 
Savings, Payroll, Daily Statement, and General Ledgers. 

In a matter of seconds, the National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine changes from any one of these jobs to any other. 

For its removable form-bars simply lift off and snap on — 

no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. , 

In a small bank, a single National Multiple-Duty Accounting 7 ’ A NEW, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET of 
Machine will be kept busy all day handling all 8. In a larger | some 60 pages describes the serv- 
bank, separate machines may be assigned to handle any one, q 
or more, of these 8 basic functions. ay every department of your bank. 

No matter what the size, or the specific need, of your bank, 
there is a National system designed expressly to serve it. . booklet. You'll find it informative 
You'll find them all described in the interesting and useful Waite octiies — aes 
60-page illustrated booklet shown at the right. Arrange for your 
copy through your local National representative. Or, write to 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED tn73 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Dear Friends: 


Since 18735, our bank has been active in the 
financial affairs of Fort Worth and the Southwest. 


In celebrating our 75th Anniversary, all of us 
here at The Fort Worth National want you -- and all of 
our banker friends -- to know that we appreciate the 


part you have played in the growth and progress of our 
institution. 


On our 75th Anniversary, we pause to pay our re- 
spects to our founders whose faith in Fort Worth and the 
Southwest made possible our bank and its achievements. 
Their sound bank practices and their desire to do those 
things beneficial to Fort Worth and the Southwest are a 
priceless heritage to each of us at The Fort Worth 
National Bank. 


Tomorrow and the future will offer new oppor- 
tunities for pro es. We face the future with faith 
and confidence. In the days to come it will be our 
constant endeavor to provide you and our banker friends 
across the nation with the best of bank services. 


You are always welcome at The Fort Worth National 
Bank. 


Sincerely, 


Hgfding 
President 


1873 


Fort WorTH NATIONAL 
Gauk 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Mr. Cravens giving testimony in Washington recently on the problem about which he writes here 
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The Tax Millstone on Small Business 


Fight Steps Necessary to Correct Basic Inequities and Burdens 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 


The author, who is vice-president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, is chairman of the 
American Bankers Association’s Joint Subcommittee on Taxa- 
tion of Small Business of the Credit Policy Commission and 
the Small Business Credit Commission. 


HE committees in the American Bankers Association 
whose activities are chiefly concerned with helping 
small business have long felt that credit as a factor in 
the creation and growth of small business has been unduly 
emphasized. Instead, one of the principal needs today is the 
removal of some of the tax inequities and burdens which are 
major deterrents to the attraction of capital and the proper 
retention of earnings so necessary for the healthy growth 
and stability of small business. Accordingly, a Joint Sub- 
committee on Taxation of Small Business of the Credit 
Policy Commission and the Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association was created to 
study the problem and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on Federal Legislation. 
At the outset it was recognized that the tax situation of 
any class of taxpayers is but a part of the overall tax picture, 
and is basically influenced by national and fiscal policies. 
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The broader phases of the tax problem confronting this 
country today were not considered, nor were tax reductions, 
even though such reductions might not necessarily reduce 
the tax revenue of the Government. Instead, the sub- 
committee’s efforts were centered on certain tax inequities 
and burdens which, if corrected, would create a more 
favorable atmosphere for the healthy growth and stability 
of small business concerns. 

Within this scope, eight steps appeared necessary to 
correct basic inequities and burdens. (One of these has 
already been corrected.) The eight steps are, somewhat in 
the order of their importance, as follows: Simplify corporate 
tax returns; amend Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code; permit carry-forward of losses for corporations; allow 
the corporate taxpayer to determine rate of depreciation 
and obsolescence; extend corporate carry-forward loss pro- 
visions and freedom in determining depreciation rate to 
unincorporated business concerns; smooth out the present 
tax curve applying to corporations; divide income of married 
couples; and require the Government to bear expense of 
unsuccessful tax litigation. 


(1) Simplify Corporate Tax Returns—Almost 70 percent 
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of the corporate tax returns filed for the year 1942 covered 
Corporations with net incomes of less than $10,000, and these 
represented approximately only 2 percent of the total 
corporate income reported. It is evident, therefore, that 
simplification of corporate tax returns is just as important 
as that now provided for individuals with lower incomes. 
The recommended simplified alternative form for reporting 
incomes of corporations with net earnings of $10,000 or less 
would result in saving both the Government and the 
corporation time, money and trouble. Moreover, it would 
probably result in more and better returns with greater 
revenue to the Government. 


(2) Amend Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code—This 
section, which imposes a surtax on corporations improperly 
accumulating surplus for the purpose of permitting stock- 
holders to avoid individual income taxes, is a psychological 
rather than a technical deterrent. The fear of the application 
of this surtax (271% percent on the first $100,000 and 381% 
percent on excess thereof) undoubtedly keeps many small 
corporations from retaining an adequate share of their 
earnings, which is the one and almost only way such small 
companies can build their business and maintain a favorable 
working capital position. This fear is accentuated by the 
fact that the burden rests upon the corporation to prove 
clearly that its retention of earnings did not go beyond its 
reasonable needs. The inevitable conclusion, therefore, is 
that this situation should be corrected by amending Section 
102 so as to exempt from its provisions each year the first 
$25,000 of net earnings of any corporation, large or small, 
and to place the burden upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to prove that there has been any unreasonable accumulation 
of earnings. 


(3) Permit Carry-forward of Losses for Corporations—The 
present Internal Revenue Code carry-forward and carry- 
back provisions have real disadvantages, both from the 
standpoint of the corporation and of the Government. 
The books of the corporation are never permanently closed 
for any given year until the provided time has elapsed, and 
it could well be that substantial refunds to corporations 
would come at a time when the revenue of the Government 


COMPARISON OF CORPORATE INCOME TAX LIABILITY 
(NORMAL TAX AND SURTAX) UNDER PRESENT LAW 
AND UNDER A FLAT 38-PERCENT RATE WITH 
(1) $10,000 EXEMPTION AND (2) — 000 EXEMPTION 


|PROPOSED RATE 
($25,000 EXEMPTION) 
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would be at a low ebb, particularly if the country should 
suffer a severe recession or depression over a one- or two-year 
period. The carry-forward plan is far more desirable and 
equitable, since it permits a corporation to recapture out of 
future earnings lost capital, and still does not have the dis- 
advantages of the present carry-back and carry-forward 
provisions. These present provisions should be replaced by a 
provision to carry forward losses to apply against eT 
earnings for a period of five years. 


(4) Allow the Corporate Taxpayer to Determine Rate of 
Depreciation and Obsolescence—Expenditures by business 
concerns for new plants and equipment provide the means 
for the efficient operation of the nation’s industrial machine. 
They are one of the most important factors in our economy 
—if not the most important—and changes in their level are 
closely reflected in the trend of general business activity. 
Private industry spent over $16 billion in 1947 for new plant 
and equipment and has budgeted almost $20 billion for 1948. 
Even in a good equity capital market small business has 
little or no access to funds through this source, and large 
business under present market conditions can look only to 
profits and borrowings as its source of funds. 

Depreciation for tax purposes must now be spread over 
the whole useful life of a fixed asset according to a reasonable 
and consistent plan. Such a procedure is archaic in this fast 
changing and intensive industrial era. There must be some 
way to achieve greater flexibility in determining the amount 
of depreciation. An accelerated depreciation program means 
the retention in the business of part of the earnings that 
otherwise might have been disbursed for taxes and, as such; 
would serve as an incentive for acquiring more modern 
equipment to keep up with ever-changing trends. It would 
not in any way avoid the payment of taxes but merely 
postpone the payment of a portion of the taxes until a later 
year, for ultimately the fixed asset will be charged off and 
no further depreciation allowance can be taken to reduce 
the amount of earnings upon which taxes are imposed. 

Future full employment and production to a large extent 
depend on some reformation with respect to depreciation 
tax procedure, and the only practical and sensible reforma- 
tion would be to let the corporate taxpayer, alone, determine 
the rate of allowable depreciation and obsolescence. 


(5) Extend Corporate Carry-forward Loss Provisions and 
Freedom in Determining Depreciation Rate to Unincorporated 
Business Concerns—Small unincorporated business concerns 
represent the vast majority of small business and accord- 
ingly the same carry-forward of loss provision and the same 
freedom in determining the rate of allowable depreciation 
accorded to corporations should also be extended to unin- 
corporated concerns. 


(6) Smooth Out the Present Tax Curve A pplying to Corpora- 
tions—The present tax structure for corporations provides 
for a graduated rate on net incomes up to $25,000 of from 
21 to 25 percent, from $25,000 to $50,000 a rate of 53 per- 
cent, and a fixed rate of 38 percent on entire net incomes in 
excess of $50,000. This abrupt jump from 25 to 53 percent 
may well act as a deterrent from further expansion and 
result in reckless spendings of calculated earnings in excess 
of $25,000. Then, too, it undoubtedly causes the splitting up 
of existing enterprises in order to take advantage of the 
lower rates effected by dividing the income between more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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Money Rates and Bond Market Support 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


This is the first of two articles on problems of credit and debt 
management that are of vital concern to bankers. In preparing 
these articles, the author is soliciting the opinions of a dis- 
tinguished group of bankers and economists associated with 
commercial banks. 

Mr. ADAMS is assistant vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, and a member of the faculty at the 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. He has 
written many articles for various publications, including 
BANKING, and has spoken frequently before meetings of 
bankers. 


agement today are: (1) How much further, if any, 

should the Treasury’s one-year borrowing rate be 
increased? (2) What policy should the monetary authorities 
follow with respect to the long-term government bond 
market? The decisions reached regarding these questions 
will closely affect all banks, perhaps for years to come. 
They may also have important effects upon the course of 
commodity prices and business activity. 

Various ideas have been expounded regarding these prob- 
lems in recent months by Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials and others. Only a few bankers, however, have 
publicly expressed their views. To ascertain the thinking 
of banking leaders, the writer has canvassed the opinions 
of some of the outstanding bankers and bank economists in 
all sections of the country. The results are summarized 
on these pages. 
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Ts of the most urgent problems of monetary man- 


The two problems posed above are interrelated. Changes 
in short-term rates usually affect prices of longer-term securi- 
ties. The rise in yields of Treasury bills and certificates last 
year doubtless contributed to the subsequent heavy selling 
of government bonds by banks. There is a question as to how 
far and how fast short-term rates could be raised without 
again bringing heavy pressure on the bond market. 

Basic issues of central banking and debt management are 
also involved. Differences of opinion as to the policies that 
should be followed often reflect conflicting views with respect 
to the fundamentals of monetary management: its proper 
scope and objectives, its potentialities and limitations under 
postwar conditions and the relative merits of different 
methods of credit control. 

Both questions, therefore, involve long-run as well as 
short-run considerations. The immediate issue is what can 
and should be done to curb inflationary tendencies, assuming 
that these tendencies now predominate or that they may 
become stronger later on. The longer-range problem is what 
type of controls should ultimately be exercised over credit 
in the light of past experience and in view of the conditions 
with which we are confronted in postwar U. S. A. 

Neither problem is by any means a simple one — except 
to those who cling to the maxims of credit policy contained 
in the textbooks of a generation or two ago. The textbook 
formula, of course, is simplicity itself: “When inflation 
threatens, the cure is to permit interest rates to rise freely 
and tighten credit.” Most bankers and economists who have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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“Identification? IDENTIFICATION?? Ob, ho, hee, 
hee hee, you're joking! You remember ME—I was 
here in 1924, had on that big Coolidge button? Of 
COURSE you do... yatata yatata.” 
WOULD YOU: 

{1} Place hand firmly on her face and push? 

{2} Squirt your fountain pen at her? 

{3} Explain that bank rules do not permit 

you to trust your memory? 


“Pretty please, put those nickels over here for poor 
little me? And those quarters, Mr. Duzzit {you're 
sooo strong!}, will you please put them on the floor? 
My, you ARE strong.” 
WOULD YOU: 

{1} Do it? 

{2} Offer her a vitamin pill? 

{3} Suggest she practice picking up one coin 

at a time, then two, etc.? 


J 


c 


ANKING’S versatile bottleneck buster, Howie 
Duzzit, casts himself in the role of a Head Teller 


and offers for your solution a few of his problems. To 
correct your papers this month see your own Head 
Teller. If he decides you have chosen the most appro- 
priate solution to each situation, BANKING will send 
you absolutely free. 


This fellow usually wants to redeem a note, get his 
statement or change a nickel for five pennies. 
WOULD YOU: 
{1} Reach out and pull his hat over his ears? 
{2} Explain politely that your cage is not 
equipped to do business and direct him 
gently to wherever he should go? 
{3} Smack him with the “closed” sign? 


“Payroll slip? Nah, all I want is $310 in 20’s, $215 in 
10’s, $126 in 5’s, $75 in 1’s, $10 in halves, $9 in 
quarters, $3 in dimes, $1.50 in nickels, 20 cents in 
pennies, that’s all.” 

WOULD YOU: 

{1} Offer him a pad of payroll slips and sug- 
gest that hereafter he might save time in 
line by phoning his payroll in advance? 

{2} Slip him an exploding cigar? 

{3} Yank open his bow tie? 


BANKING 
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“Well, No. 2 teller is on vacation, Nos. 3 and 6 are 
out for coffee and the rest are in the powder room. 
You don’t expect ME to stay here all alone, NOW 
REALLY?” 

WOULD YOU: 

{1} Give her a little kiss? 

{2} Ask her why some certain people make 
eight times as many trips off duty as 
others? 

{3} Institute and enforce a rule that all tellers 
must check with the Head Teller before 
closing their windows for any length of 
time whatsoever? 


Alas and alack—and confusion! Poor Howie is sub- 
ject to all the conflicting orders issued by this battery 
of officers and can take refuge in the authority of no 
one of them. 
WOULD YOU: 
{1} Listen politely, then do what you want? 
{2} Cut your throat by going over their 
heads? 
{3} Obey all the orders and go fruity? 
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Chorus: 

“Mr. Duzzit, I just HAVE to take my vacation 
the last two weeks in July!” 

WOULD YOU: 

{1} Let ’em have it and put all the employees 
who graduated from tellers’ work back 
in the cages? 

{2} Request your superiors to train a suf- 
ficiently large number of relief tellers to 
handle any emergency and stagger their 
vacations? 

{3} Start a crap game? 


“Mr. Duzzit, should I put...” “Ringaling-ring- 
ring...” “Please, teller, hurry, I have to...” 
“Where is the signature card on. . .” “Ringaling- 
ring-ring .. “May I have change for. . “Mr. 
Duzzit, does . . 
WOULD YOU: 
{1} Do parlor tricks for the people?. 
{2} Tell the bank employees to wait—puleeze! 
—until the customers have been taken 
care of? 


{3} Quit? 
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How One Bank-Agent 


In New Haven the Banks, Insurance Companies, 


JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 


The author has been in the advertising business for almost 
20 years, more than half of it connected with fire insurance ad- 
vertising. In that capacity 15 years ago he helped pioneer local 
bank financing of automobile purchases, calling on many banks 
in the New England area. He is a vice-president and research 
director of Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc., New Haven ad- 
vertising agency. 


agencies reach agreement on a cooperative promotion 

program, somebody involved had to have a talent for 
getting things done. In New Haven, Connecticut, there were 
two such men: G. Harold Welch of the New Haven Bank, 
NBA, and Joseph T. Marinan of Lewis S. Welch, Inc., a 
leading insurance agency. 

The greatest hurdle in organizing the program was to get 
into the minds of all the bankers and agents involved the 
profit possibilities for them in cooperating on local auto 
financing. Since early in the Thirties the agency fire in- 
surance companies (seeking to replace the unprofitable 
finance-company business, and to get back into the fold the 
insurance written by underwriters owned by finance com- 
panies) have conducted an almost continuous campaign in 
an effort to show the banks that this small-loan business is 
extremely profitable, and that there’s a lot of it. Most banks 


Wee the men who run nine banks and 50 insurance 


now agree, but either they don’t know how to get the busi- 
ness or won’t undertake the promotion measures necessary 
to bring it in. 

In the beginning the insurance agents were not too en- 
thusiastic when they visualized automobile physical damage 
insurance in terms of $10 and $15 premiums. But when all 
finance companies and banks found collision insurance neces- 
sary, and many car buyers wanted to finance the bodily 
injury and property damage premiums in the same deal, the 
agents also awoke to the profit potential of locally insured, 
locally financed automobile time purchases. 

Still not much happened except in Chicago, Boston, 
Providence and a few other cities where individual banks 
caught on to the facts of life: If you want to compete with a 
service offered vigorously by others, you have to tell people 
about your service as completely, as consistently and as in- 
sistently as your competition does. 


It Takes Selling 


People want new cars—they always have and probably 
always will. When the salesman has a customer with his foot 
on the bumper of that gorgeous new Super-Twelve, it’s a 
simple matter to get the customer to do the easy thing: 
finance and insure it through the facilities made available by 
your competition. If the banks and agents are to bring this 
big business back home, they must do some real selling. 

The fact is that bank auto loan rates, though by no means 
low, are usually less than finance company rates. During the 
depression the finance-company-owned insurers cut rates 20 
percent—and pretty generally got burned. Now most of 
them are charging the same rates for insurance as the regular 
agency companies. 

A local bank can tailor-make a loan to suit the car buyer. 
A local insurance agent is always available here and now 
when fire, thief or collision strikes—and he’s badly needed 
then. Most people who get their insurance through an auto- 
mobile dealer don’t know what insurance they have nor 
where to turn when a claim arises. 

So there are sound and conyincing reasons why car buyers 
should finance and insure locally. One problem that arose in 
New Haven was the mechanics of applying for the insurance 
and the loan so that the buyer would get his money with the 
least possible bother and delay. The banks and agents 
needed a standard procedure to follow when a prospect in- 
quires, as a result of the advertising, so that something 
really constructive happens. 

The banks didn’t want to count on repossession as security 
for the loans. They prefer to underwrite them just as they 
would unsecured personal loans. Hence, they want to know 
a good deal about each applicant to judge him as a loan risk. 

Agents, on the other hand, feel that their clients will resent 
being asked questions like how much money they owe, and 
to whom, what charge accounts they have, and the amount 
of their incomes. Bankers want plenty of time to make an 
investigation. Agents know that the competition gives “one- 
call service” and feel that a bank and agent auto plan must, 
too. 
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Auto Plan Works 


Dealers and Buyers Have Found a Helpful Plan 


After much discussion the several committees in New 
Haven agreed that most of the applicants would be per- 
sonally known to either the bank or the agent, especially 
since the advertising urges that they pick their own agency 
and bank. This procedure is made possible by the fact that 
all the commercial and industrial banks and most of the 
agencies in New Haven are participating in the program. 
A “preliminary application” was agreed upon which asks 
only the prospect’s home and business addresses, the make, 
model and year of the new car and the one to be turned in, 
how long the prospect has held his present position, and the 
names of his bank and his insurance agency. 

If an applicant phones a bank he is asked the name of his 
insurance agency. If he phones an agent he is asked which 
bank he prefers. The application may be completed by phone 
or mailed. If it is received by an agent he passes it on to a 
bank, keeping a copy for follow-up. If the bank wants addi- 
tional information from the applicant, it’s obtained by tele- 
phone. In a few days the bank writes or phones the prospect 
—preferably the former—that his loan is approved. He is 
invited to come in to the bank on the way to take delivery 
of his car to get his cashier’s check, bringing with him full 
identification of the new car. 


One Reason Insurance Companies Like It 


In those rare instances where the bank does not approve 
the loan, or cannot get enough information about the pros- 
pect, the banker telephones the agent, and they work it out 
from there. The fact is—and this is a major reason why the 
insurance companies like the business—that the undesirable 
insurance risks are weeded out by the bank investigation. 

The advertising appropriation, one-third contributed by 
the agents and two-thirds by the banks for this test cam- 
paign which began in May and will continue through Octo- 
ber, is $5,800. This isn’t much to influence 70,000 car owners 
in a market of 350,000 people. The stakes are big; if only one 
car in five is replaced each year, a good fraction are bought 
on time, and the average loan is $1,000, it might be esti- 
mated that as much as $11 million (in initial outstanding 
balances) will be put out on highly profitable loans each year 
in this one medium-size city. 

The morning, evening and Sunday newspapers are being 
used about equally. Most of the advertisements are of the 
reminder type, two columns by six inches. Ten of the in- 
sertions tell a more complete story in three columns by ten 
inches, and three of these will include lists of all participating 
banks and agents. The plan is sponsoring the 6:05 to 6:15 
newscast over New Haven’s most popular station three 
nights a week for the 26 weeks. The names of the participants 
will be rotated in the commercial announcements. 

Statement and notice enclosures are being supplied to all 
banks—39,500 each month for the nine banks—and four of 
these are being obtained free from insurance companies. 
This printed material does not include the name of any in- 
surance company. For the other two months the banks are 
using, as enclosure pieces, reprints of two of the larger news- 
paper advertisements. One insurance company is supplying, 
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free, two easel-back counter display pieces in several colors 
to each bank. The agents will get display and mail adver- 
tising material from the companies they represent. 

This advertising reaches at least 50,000 families several 
times a week. Practically all of them own cars and most of 
them would like new ones. New Haven’s average family in- 
come is about $6,000 annually, so they can afford new cars. 
Certainly one in ten who have an opportunity to read or hear 
this advertising will do so each week. Over the six months’ 
period most new car prospects will become conscious of the 
possibility that they might get something of value from the 
bank and agent auto plan of New Haven. It seems reason- 
able that the messages will reach enough of them when they’re 
thinking of buying cars so that they’ll telephone banks and 
agencies in profitable numbers. At that point advertising 
has done its job and salesmanship must take over. 

But telling them just once won’t make the idea stick. 
Banks and agencies must do their part in getting the word 
out so that the customers of each one will telephone or come 
in and ask about the plan when the time is right. People 
who have already done business with the banks or agencies 
are the best prospects. The key to success lies in getting the 
message before the prospect at the right time: when he’s 
seriously considering buying a car. You can’t expect pros- 
pects to remember your story from a time of disinterest 
until the day when they need the service. So the advertising 
must be continuous, the promotion effort unceasing. 
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A How-To Series on 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Director, A.B.A. Public Relations Council 


Wherever bankers gather and discuss this subject you 

hear such questions as: “What is public relations?” 
“What will it do for a bank?” “ How do you plan it?” “How 
do you apply it?” “What does it cost?” And so on. 

There are far too many unanswered questions like these in 
the broad field of bank public relations. This is not true 
in other areas of banking, such as operations, investments, 
costs and charges, consumer credit, trust services and many 
others. These aspects of the banking business are being 
studied constantly, and new information about them is flow- 
ing to banks in a steady stream through the channels of 
organized banking. But for want of such help and guidance 
in public relations many banks have overlooked the im- 
portance of having planned public relations programs, or 
have proceeded without the benefit of information they 
should have had. 


Bw public relations has one great need: FACTS! 


A.B.A. Starts New Information Program 


As a major step in making such information available, the 
American Bankers Association now announces the beginning 
of a continuing program of studies in the field of public re- 
lations. Studies will be published in concise, printed form 
and made available from time to time without a rigid sched- 
ule of either subjects or issuance dates. New studies will be 
made as circumstances and demand from banks indicate 
the need for particular information. However, there are so 
many “must” subjects on which facts are widely needed 
that production of studies at the rate of three or four a year 
for at least several years is already indicated. 


A.B.A. Departments Will Prepare Material 


The American Bankers Association is in a favorable posi- 
tion to prepare this series of studies for its more than 15,000 
member banks. The Association has access to experiences of 
its member banks, and also to a great deal of valuable in- 
formation from non-banking sources. It also has a specialized 
internal organization that is well geared to the gathering, 
preparation and distribution of the information. 

A number of A.B.A. departments carry on public relations 
activities. They have a common meeting place in the Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Council. These individual depart- 
ments, such as the News Bureau, Customer and Personnel 
Relations Department, the monthly magazine BANKING, 
Public Education Committee, Advertising Department and 
others, will each have full responsibility for preparing ma- 
terial in its own field. Each study will then be reviewed by 
staff and banker members of the Public Relations Council, 
and by authorities on the subject in and out of the banking 
business. The details of printing and distribution will be 
handled by the Public Relations Council. 

Publications prepared as part of this program will bear the 
identifying subtitle, ““A.B.A. Public Relations Series,” and 
will all be issued in a standard size of approximately six 
by nine inches. This standardization will enable bankers who 
wish to gather all of the studies into one binder to do so by 
the simple expedient of punching holes for the rings. 
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Planned for Management 


These studies are for bank management, primarily. While 
they will contain much of value to the person who actually 
creates an advertisement, handles personnel matters or pre- 
pares releases for the press, the booklets are intended mainly 
for those who manage banks. Information presented will 
deal with principles and methods, and will avoid the detail 
that would be rticular importance to the practitioner. 
It is the purpose of thiSprogram to give the men who man- 
age banks the FACTS about public relations to the end that 


every bank will adopt an intelligent program of planned 
public relations. 


Number 1—“Planned Public Relations” 


The first booklet in this series is completed and will be sent 
to every bank after the vacation season is over. Its title is 
“Planned Public Relations. . . . How to Win Friends and 
Build Business for Your Bank.” It is a 24-page booklet with 
concise wording in very large type, profusely illustrated. As 
the lead-off study in the new program, it sets the stage by 
telling what public relations in banking really is, and 


presenting a blueprint for a sound bank public relations plan. 


CHECKLIST FOR YOUR BANK’S 


(As given in booklet number one) 
YES NO 


SERVICES 


Are present services of best possible “quality”? 
Are you certain that the public attitude is favorable toward 


Do your services compare favorably with those offered by 
your competitors? . 


QUARTERS 


Is space adequate: are people served properly?. . 
Have you considered such things as parking space, rest 
rooms, public meeting rooms, the comfort of patrons? . 


PERSONNEL 


Are you developing future executives for your bank?. . 
Does your public relations head have personnel authority? 


DIRECTOR-STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Do you get them to build new bank business?.... . 
Do you invite them to participate in AIB courses?... . 
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Are you sure you provide all needed services? pe 
your interest payments, rates, and charges?. .. . 
( 
Does your bank exterior appeal to people? 
Is the interior cheerful, inviting, up to date? 
Do you have a plan for hiring high-type people?. . 
“ Do you induct new people into the staff by plan?.. . 
Do you encourage self-improvement through AIB classes or 
correspondence courses? . 
Have you job analysis, fair wages, merit raises? 
Have you benefits such as insurance, pensions? 
Have you trained your staff in customer relations? 
Do you inform your staff of management policies? . 
Do you keep directors and stockholders informed? 
Do you urge them to use all of your services? 


Public Relations 


In lucid, matter-of-fact style, it strips the mystery from 
public relations in banking and shows how a practical, 
realistic approach can lead to better bank business and 
better profits. While this first publication is a primer and 
forms the backdrop for other studies in the series, it is also 
packed with ideas, information and suggestions of great 
value to any bank. It presents six basic facts about bank 
public relations that every banker should read again and 
again. These six basic points are presented here, although 
you must read the booklet itself to get their full import: 


(1) Good public relations involves more than serving well. 
(2) Public relations is not just advertising and publicity. 
(3) Planned public relations should include every point of 
contact with all the people. 
Bank public relations should flow from top manage- 
ment. 
Bank public relations should be by plan, with central 
control. 
(6) Public relations is plain common sense. 


Each of these basic facts is developed clearly by words and 
pictures in booklet number one. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


YES NO 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Have you a definite program for keeping present customers 
sold on your bank?. 
Have you a plan for getting present customers to use addi- 


Do you have your officers and staff practice sound principles 
of human relations in their customer contacts? 

Are your customers bringing you new customers?...... 

Are your customers your best salesmen and boosters? 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Do you take part in community activities?. . 
Do your officers talk before schools and other groups? 
Do you sponsor any community development ideas? 


ADVERTISING 


Are all available media studied and considered? . 

Do you have a definite budget?. . 

Do you spend enough to do the needed job?. 

Is your advertising alert, aimed to do a specific job? 
Do you understand and really believe in advertising?. . 


PUBLICITY 


Do you have close, friendly contact with the press? ... .. 

Do you know where to look for news stories?. . . 

Do you know how to give the facts to the press?. 

Do you deliberately do things that are newsworthy? 

Do you build confidence with the newspapers by giving 
them facts they request?. . 


No list would be complete for all banks. This list con- 
tains basic questions on which you should rate yourself. 
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... there must be a body 
of authoratative literature” 


1 men who run banks should be as familiar with 
the principles and methods of public relations as 
they are with operations and investments. 

“Before this better understanding can be attained 
widely, there must be a body of authoritative litera- 
ture in the field. One reason why public relations in 
banking is so little understood and so haphazardly 
applied is the dearth of factual material that is 
available for reference and guidance.” 


From the foreword of No. 1 in the 
1.B.4. Public Relations Series 


Use the Public Relations Checklist 


The center spread of this first booklet is a feature of great 
value to all kinds of banks everywhere. It is a public rela- 
tions checklist. Under the headings of “quarters,” “serv- 
ices,” “personnel policies,” “customer relations,” ‘‘com- 
munity relations,” “advertising,” and “publicity,” it asks 
a series of “yes” and “no” questions that will enable you to 
analyze your entire public relations activities, find weak spots 
and start corrective measures. This checklist, in itself, is 
destined without doubt to become a valuable contribution to 
the cause of better public relations in banking. It represents 
the work of many minds over a period of many months. 


Setting Up a Bank Program 


The knotty question, “How should we set up our own 
bank program?” is answered in this initial booklet. In a series 
of 12 steps there is suggested a simple and practical program 
that a bank of any size, rural or urban, can put into effect. 
There is little or no detail about the carrying out of the pro- 
gram proper, as this will be left to individual studies on 
specific subjects that will follow in this new series. 


Future Studies 


As this article is being written, the studies on Publicity, 
and Advertising, which are planned as booklets two and 
three in the series, are completed and in process of being 
reviewed and perfected for publication. Preliminary outlin- 
ing has been done on the subjects of Personnel Relations, 
Customer Relations, Community Relations. These major 
subjects will no doubt form the first two years of the series, 
and will then be followed by other important subjects, such 
as Bank-School Cooperation, Local Public Opinion Surveys, 
Use of Films by Banks, Public Speaking by Bankers and 
selections from a list of other important possibilities now 
numbering over 30. Suggested subjects for study from banks 
will be welcomed and in fact are earnestly solicited. Ideas 
should be sent to the Public Relations Council. 


The Material in Use 


In any such program as this carried on in organized bank- 
ing there are three phases: (1) Production, (2) distribution, 
and (3) application. The production phases of this public re- 
lations project are now well organized. Ahead of us lie the 
vitally important matters of distribution, and then actual 
use by banks. This subject of public relations cuts across all 
geographical and organizational lines, and is one of the most 
important things in banking today. It is something in which 
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One of the many illustrations 


organized banking—state, county, city and national—should 
cooperate. The A.B.A. invites the cooperation of other bank- 
ing organizations in getting this material into the right 
hands, and getting it used. As a national association, the 
A.B.A. recognizes that it is in a favorable position to pro- 
duce the material, but also realizes that state and local 
associations are the ones best situated to handle the follow- 
through. 


By mailings, meetings and personal contacts—in fact by 
adopting public relations as a major project—other banking 
associations can assure this program of success. 


From the booklet— 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS 
PLAIN COMMON SENSE 


It’s high time to eliminate the aura of 
mysticism that has surrounded public re- 
lations. Any banker would feel perfectly 
competent to deal intelligently with each 
individual part of a public relations pro- 
gram, such as bank appearance, adequate 
services, sound personnel policies, con- 
structive customer relations, or effective 
advertising and publicity. Yet put them all 
together and label them ‘Public Rela- 
tions,’ and what happens? Far too many 
bankers dismiss the whole thing as being 
“for the experts,’ as though the subject 
was nuclear fission or something mysterious 
that required a magic formula. Actually, 
any competent executive officer can under- 
stand and supervise the application of 
sound principles of public relations to his 
bank’s operations. 
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Proposed Distribution 


The present plan is to give a copy of booklet one in the 
series, “Planned Public Relations,” free of charge to every 
bank. It is hoped that after each bank’s top executive sees 
it he will want extra copies for all officers and key personnel, 
Such extra copies will be made available at a nominal 
charge, perhaps 85 cents each. 

Because of budget limitations, the actual printing of sue 
ceeding booklets in the series will have to be put on a self- 
supporting basis. Staff time, research and other creative ef- 
forts will be supplied without charge, but actual production 
costs must be recaptured in order to finance subsequent is- 
sues in the program. Accordingly there will be a charge for 
each new booklet, which will always be less than $1. 


How To Get on the List 


It is now planned to build a list of bankers wishing to re- 
ceive booklets in this public relations series, after the first 
free copy. By sending in your name to be put on this list, you 
will automatically receive a copy of each new study. You will 
have the privilege of keeping it and paying the nominal cost 
(always under $1), or returning it without charge or obliga- 
tion. To get on this list, drop a line to the Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., stating how many copies of each you 
will want. An advance, free copy of booklet number one will 
also be sent to you immediately. 


Cover of the first booklet 


PLANNED 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The way to win 
friends and build 
business for 


your bank 


IN A.B.A. PUBLIC RELATIONS SERIES 
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DEVANEY 


The Cycle That Began in November 1932 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


LL 16 years of the ‘‘ Roosevelt Revolution” come to 
\ an end next January 20? On that day a Justice of the 
Supreme Court will swear in a President to serve for 

a new four-year term. 

Mr. Roosevelt mobilized the great national feeling of 
emergency occasioned by the bank holiday of March 1933 to 
clear the way for trip-hammer legislative blows to lay the 
foundation for the socio-economic-governmental structure 
he was building. 

President Truman, the inheritor of the Roosevelt tradi- 
tion, still favors wide governmental powers over the nation’s 
credit system. 


One “Might” 


A change in the Presidency might pave the way for an 
entirely new era in government-business relationships. 
A change could even inaugurate such harmony between 
government and business as has never been known by many 
persons short of the middle-aged or those approaching 
middle-age. 

Already there are signs that opinions on this matter are 
shaping up along two utterly divergent lines. There are 
those who reason simply that since the Administration of 
the past 16 years has been beholden to organized labor and 
left wing groups, a different administration conversely 
would be more sympathetic to business. The political party 
now in power will not attempt to dissipate this impression. 
Rather its strategy may be expected to lie in the direction 
of trying to portray any successor as the “tool” of business, 
and, preferably, of “big business.” 
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The Pessimists 


At the other end of this speculation are those who assert 
that “nothing can be done” about improving the relation- 
ship of government to business. They cite many reasons. 
They observe that with the Government’s spending in- 
creased tenfold since the beginning of the “Roosevelt 
Revolution,” any appreciable reduction in the monetary 
burden of government on business is impracticable. In the 
course of expanding these expenditures so vastly, the present 
Administration has provided that millions of voters for the 
first time in history have a vested interest in the Treasury, 
its nourishing of large payrolls, the continuation of subsidies, 
loans, and even the persistence of government regulation, 
which necessitates keeping the government agencies which 
provide people with jobs. 

Those of the pessimistic slant are likely to notice instances 
during the 80th Congress when outstanding leaders of the 
majority party in Congress appeared eager to extend those 
benefits, to attempt to offer public boons to large blocs of 
prospective voters. Those instances were not infrequent. 


Business Popularity Still Not at Top 


Finally, the pessimists about a new era of government- 
business relationships note, it is said with some accuracy, 
that a new administration would not come into office pri- 
marily because business has come to the top in public senti- 
ment. Despite the magnificent war record of American in- 
dustry, despite the overwhelming superiority of American 
business to that of any other economic system in any other 
land on the globe except, perhaps, of Canada, in providing 
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the good things of life relatively cheaply, voters will not in- 
stall a new administration simply because they have turned 
away from governmentalism. The latter is still far from un- 
popular and business still remains the prize scapegoat of the 
Administration—after 16 years. 

Rather, the prevailing interpretation among the politically 
grounded in this capital is that the expected political change 
will come about because of many factors. 


The Strange Alliance 


The change, more than anything else, however, is due to 
the crumbling of the alliance between the left wing of the 
North and the conservative wing of the South. It is recalled 
that the more radical adherents of the Administration in the 
North have been losing their enthusiasm for the Adminis- 
tration gradually. This is a factor at least comparable to the 
more spectacular “southern revolt” lately so often seen in 
the newspapers. 

This alliance of the left of the North with the conserva- 
tives of the South is like some forced chemical synthesis of 
two antagonistic elements. It is an inherently unstable union. 
The late President Roosevelt was able to maintain this 
union intact for many years, by virtue of his masterful 
political genius and the ever-new programs which had the 
effect of wooing large voting blocs with varied Treasury 
benefits. Even under Mr. Roosevelt, however, dissolution 
began. Under President Truman, it has verged upon com- 
pleteness. 

Thus there is nothing in this accepted diagnosis of the 
changing political orientation to indicate that there will be 
anything so fanciful as figurative ‘“counter-revolution”’ 
against the governmentalism of the recent past. This change, 
if it comes, will represent more the climaxing of a gradual 
swing in public sentiment, and no casting out of bureaucracy 


“This article on the Marshall Plan is simply 
full of ERPs. The author must be a bilious 


old character!” 


lock, stock and barrel. No enthrone ment of business at the 
top is in sight. 

So there is no revolution in public sentiment in sight, no 
disgusted turning away entirely from governmentalism, no 
turning to business with unbounded enthusiasm as an al- 
ternative, and no crisis or other dramatic turn in sight. 
This definitely indicates to observers here that there are 
limits to the amount of good which can be achieved in the 
rapprochement between government and business. The lat- 
ter qualification is emphasized. While there is little to indi- 
cate a sharp change in a hurry, there is much suggested by 
observers here to point the way for an important change 
over a long period, over 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951—not just 
in 1948. 


How Much Can Expenditures Be Cut? 


For the short run, the amount by which the burden of gov- 
ernment can be curtailed is restricted by the powerful mo- 
mentum of long-run commitments rooted in the $40 billion 
budget. Some of these commitments are sunk so deep into 
powerful pressure groups as to make politically impractical 
any spectacular economies soon. The fear of Russian ag- 
gression might even lead at first to greater rather than lesser 
total expenditures. 

Large-scale business tax relief is almost beyond imagina- 
tion in the immediate future, and the same is true of the 
prospect for paring down the virtually confiscatory tax rates 
in the upper brackets of the individual income tax. 

One cannot expect the Government in any time now fore- 
seeable to abandon its potentially costly commitment to 
underwrite a large measure of prosperity for farmers regard- 
less of over-all economic conditions. 

Government promotes manifold interferences in the free 
price system, including interest rates, the price of money. 
These, likewise, will not be done away with on a large scale 
soon. 

Finally, it probably will be neither desirable nor feasible 
in the eyes of a new administration, to break the terrific 
power which the big labor unions hold upon the nation’s 
productive system. 


No Miracles, But Hope 


Once the expectation of miracles is swept away, however, 
it is possible to look forward to a fundamental and far- 
reaching alteration in the governmental climate for busi- 
ness, with the administration which the forecasters are 
anticipating will be elected. It is noted that certain funda- 
mentals can be suggested regardless of who the standard- 
bearer might be of the political party seemingly on the way 
to succeed, for too great store cannot be set in advance upon 
the background of any particular presidential nominee or 
party campaign promises. 

This expectation of an altering governmental climate for 
American business is based upon some broad intangibles, and 
upon such few signs as the spokesmen of the majority party 
in Congress have been able to offer. 

Most important of the intangibles is that the uneasy al- 
liance of the “ progressive,” “ radical,” or “leftish”’ (or what- 
ever one would prefer) elements of the Democratic Party in 
the North and the conservative Democrats of the South is 
in the process of shattering. This alliance has existed for so 
long and has been taken so much for granted, that even the 
Republicans seem not to have begun to comprehend the dif- 
ferent situation they will face if they are successful, for then 
the alliance would collapse. 
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Thoughts, political planning and attitudes toward legisla- 
tion have all been predicated upon the existence of that al- 
liance. It was the source of power of the New Deal. Now 
that source of power seems to be going. 

Such was the parodoxical nature of the alliance, that it 
worked out that the programs of the Administration were 
pitched almost exclusively at maintaining the support of 
the labor unions and the more progressive or radical ele- 
ments of the North. The “Solid South” had become a gi- 
gantic “pocket borough.” It had been taken completely for 
granted. The former certainty that the South would not vote 
against any Democratic President, no matter what he stood 
for, had relieved the Administration from taking any account 
of the wishes of the South, except as a matter of grace. Ac- 
tually the decision to push “civil rights” was so completely 
pitched to obtain left support even at the expense of the 
South, that it was one of the factors in the breaking up of 
this alliance. 


The Alliance Was Basic 


Existence of this alliance explains the whole direction of 
legislative proposals of the Administration for years. It 
formed the basis for the greater part of Mr. Truman’s pro- 
gram. It was the belief that the more liberal the Govern- 
ment, the more sure it was to win. So this explains the 
emphasis upon public housing, the opposition to tax reduc- 
tion in part for fear it might crimp spending plans, the 
proposal to cut back prices at any expense to the private 
enterprise system or the nation’s banks. 

This alliance has been taken so much for granted also by 
the Republican opposition that they have assumed by habit 
a permanency and durability to its gravitational pull. They 
have, albeit unconsciously, assumed that they had to out- 
spend the Administration, or at least many of the members 
of that party did. Actually it has been subconsciously for- 
gotten that the alliance of the northern wing of the Dem- 
ocratic Party with the conservative wing of the South, be- 
cause the South has not figured in the party’s councils, has 
been for many purposes a minority government. 

So entrenched is the idea that many of the “liberal” 
projects of the passing Administration are politically sound 
and politically formidable, that it will come almost as a sur- 
prise and a shock next January to many members even of 
the possible new Administration and certainly to many of 
the party following in Congress, if the center of political 
gravity should shift. Many of the Administration, used to 
years and years of catering to a minority of voters, will 
become as surprised when they find this minority has lost 
power as were the generals of Europe when the seemingly 
unbeatable Napoleon collapsed before Moscow, or the suf- 
fering, news-starved undergrounds of France when they 
learned that Hitler was being defeated. 

So one day there will be comprehension that all legislation 
does not need to be framed primarily with a view to its ap- 
peal to a minority—even if a very large one—of one party 
in one section of the country—the most populous section. 
This is a time-fuse on the ideological jail which has im- 
prisoned so much business—government cooperation. 


Labor Unions’ Alignment 


With a change in Presidents, there would be a sharp trans- 
formation in the relationship of the vast labor unions to the 
Administration. A new administration would not owe its 
existence to the backing of labor leaders. In fact, it would 
be voted into office in the face of their opposition for the 
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WIDE WORLD 


A crowd of more than 50,000 heard President Truman in the stadium 
at Berkeley, California (above), when he was on his recent trip to the 
Pacific Coast. It was in the course of the trip that the country heard 
some of the most bitter political hard-words that have been spoken 
in recent months. The sources were the Republican majority in 
Congress and the Democratic majority on the presidential train 


most part—opposition official or covert and channeled 
through their political action machines. 

By contrast, the big unions formed a strategic bastion of 
the present Administration. They were the core of that vital 
hold which the Administration held on the big industrial 
centers of the North. Without that control the Administra- 
tion never would have been able to effect for so long that 
aforementioned alliance. 

Many of the policies of the present Administration dove- 
tailed, if only by fortuitous coincidence, with the objectives 
of the big labor unions. Thus, the unions for the past two 
years or more have been basing their argument for higher 
wages preponderantly upon the rising cost of living, and the 
need for offsetting it. The greatest stress laid by the Presi- 
dent upon any domestic issue has been on the rising cost of 
living, and the putative program offered by the White 
House to arrest it. Since the Congress has rejected the “anti- 
inflation” program, the effect of the President’s proposal has 
turned out to give moral support to the labor union cause. 
And moral support has been given in other ways. 

It may have been forgotten that the ultimate factor which 
has precluded any legislation this year to strengthen the 
laws intended to curb labor unions has been the known 
opposition of the White House. The President, well aware of 
the significance of his labor support, would have vetoed 
such legislation, it was expected. Likewise the veto by the 
President of the Taft-Hartley Act operated to water down 
that act, which had to be pre-diluted to run the White 
House gaurtleit and muster the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to override the veto. 


No Binge, But Common Sense 


This does not suggest that a new administration would go 
on a binge of anti-union legislation merely because it would 
liberate the White House from bondage to those unions. 
Actually the new government leaders would be keenly aware 
that labor leaders do not boss the voting of their members. 
If they did, the present Congressional majority would not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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Footnote to the Capitol Scene 


ROBERT G. TAYLOR 


The legislative period, just ended in Washington, was 
extraordinary in the number of subjects of interest to banks. So 
that BANKING’s readers might have the highlights of the whole 
picture, we present this brief review and preview by ROBERT G. 
Taytor of the A.B.A. Economist’s Office who was a close 
observer of developments in Washington. 


makers are substituting the heat of nominating 
conventions and political campaigns back home for 
the summer warmth of the Capitol. 


Unfinished Business 


Many old problems will still confront them. Barring the 
unforeseeable, it is probable that inflation, wages, the high 
cost of living, the foreign situation and our troubles with 
Russia, the housing shortage, and the almost perennial 
problems of small businessmen and farmers will continue to 
be major political issues demanding action from Congress. 

Proposals affecting bank reserves, and legislation concern- 
ing government loans and guarantees for farmers, small 
businessmen, veterans and homeowners will again be 
brought before Congress. Other unfinished business of im- 
portance to bankers consists of legislation affecting postal 
savings, bank holding companies, taxes, wage and hour regu- 
lation, and, of course, the outlays of money to foreign 
countries. 


Wu the adjournment of Congress, the nation’s law- 


Reserve Proposals Were Hotly Debated 


The most hotly-debated issue affecting banking during 
the last session was the constantly-elaborated set of reserve 
proposals advanced by former Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Eccles. Regardless of who their next chief advocate 
may be, they—or something much like them—will probably 
reappear next session. 

The alarm the reserve proposals engender is not without 
cause. Were they to become law, they could establish un- 
precedented control over the expansion of bank credit and 
investment portfolios—and this means, in general, control 
of the ability of the banks to do business. Banking might 
well keep foremost in mind the portents of this type of legis- 
lation, because in one form or another, for better or for 
worse, it will continue to be a prime issue as long as the 
tremendously expanded deposit ‘structure exists. For all 
practical purposes, this means until the national debt is 
considerably below its present quarter of a trillion level, as 
long as there are problems in the management of that debt, 
and as long as the inflation threat persists. 

It is significant that the hearings held on the proposals 
were explanatory hearings. Although the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve actually drafted a bill, it was not 
formally considered. For this reason, the American Bankers 
Association withheld testimony throughout the session. Its 
Committee on Government Borrowing, and its Credit Policy 
and Small Business Credit Commissions, however, were 


RESERVE PROPOSALS 


One of the most hotly debated financial issues was the series of reserve proposals advanced by the then chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Marriner S. Eccles (left). Bankers Edward E. Brown and Robert V. Fleming (shown at right while testifying) were among the spokes- 
men for the opposition 
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SOME 1948 HISTORY 


Political conventions form an interlude in a legislative year that will be remembered for its bitter debates if not its accomplishments. Above, 
left, scene at a 1940 national convention. Above, right, Secretary Marshall and Ambassador Douglas as they testified on Marshall Plan legis- 
lation, which was one of the outstanding measures passed by Congress 


vitally concerned and active about the issue. They followed 
the exploratory hearings with great care, and they also 
instituted the Association’s program for Voluntary Credit 
Control by the banks to offset the charge that the problem 
of credit expansion had become unmanageably inflationary. 
The success of that program has been more than note- 
worthy. It has received more laudatory commendation than 
any other anti-inflation step taken either by private enter- 
prise or the government. 


Advisory Council’s Viewpoint 


The Federal Reserve Board’s Advisory Council was not 
slow to make it known that it differed sharply with the 
Board’s proposal for special reserves. It voiced its unanimous 
opposition before Congress, with its president, Edward E. 
Brown of Chicago, and others of its members, including 


Robert V. Fleming of Washington, one of its vice-presidents, 
as its spokesman. Mr. Brown is a member of the American 
Bankers Association’s Committee on Government Borrow- 
ing, and Mr. Fleming is chairman of that committee. The 
Advisory Council’s statement struck hard. 
lt pointed out that the plan is impractical because it must 
be applied to thousands of individual banks which have 
varying credit and investment policies and positions. It 
stressed that the proposal would substitute the edicts of a 
board in Washington for the judgments of the boards of 
directors of the 15,000 banks throughout the country, and 
that the Federal Reserve System and the Treasury already 
possess large powers of unused control over credit—notably 
the authority to raise the rediscount rate and to conduct 
deflationary open market operations. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


NEW YORK AND LOUISVILLE VIEWPOINTS 


Left, Allan Sproul gives his views on reserve proposals. Right, Earl R. Muir testifies on small business credit 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Programs Over the Planet 


HERBERT BRATTER 


WASHINGTON 
HERE would be a lot more business transacted in the 
world, especially in Europe, if countries had more 
confidence in each other’s currency. On the one hand 
there is the dollar, compared with which most other cur- 
rencies are “‘soft’’—that is, not readily convertible into gold 
or goods; and on the other hand, among the soft currencies, 
there are wide variations in flaccidity. Thus, among the 
Western European monies, the Belgian franc is relatively a 
“hard” currency, as illustrated by the fact that Holland in 
May borrowed 300,000,000 thereof from the World Fund. 
The virtual stalemates which have developed in various 
bilateral trade and exchange relationships in Europe are 
behind all the discussions there of a plan for multilateral 
clearing, with American help,-of course. The term multi- 
lateral clearing recalls to mind Professor Keynes’ “clearing 
union,” before that suggestion was modified at Bretton 
Woods. The World Fund which grew out of that conference 
is indeed a clearing union, but it feels that it cannot handle 
all the exchange deficiencies that exist. The problem now 
posed in Europe it would prefer to have handled in some way 
in connection with the ECA program. Since a special Con- 
gressional appropriation for European monetary relief is out 
of the question, reliance is placed in ECA “offshore”’ pur- 
chases in Europe, to help stimulate intra-European trade. 
For example, dollars spent in Belgium to buy something 
Italy needs and later re-spent by Belgium in the U. S. will 
have a double effect on trade. The Fund is in close touch 
with ECA and hopes to play a prominent role in the ECA 
currency program as it evolves, short of exhausting the 
Fund’s own dollars. 
At this writing we are in the midst of the storm raised by 
the cut in ECA appropriations. The argument rages between 
those who say that it will be calamitous to “go back on our 
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word” and convert a reconstruction program into one of 
relief only, and on the other hand those who answer: If we 
are going to ignore the appropriations committees, we may 
as well dispense with them. 

On Capitol Hill it is whispered that after Mr. Hoffman 
took over at ECA he had some studies made and found that 
the “estimates” on which the ERP program had passed the 
Congress were at best “guesstimates,” if not actually 
padded, as some news reports from Europe last year advised; 
that the ECA and Appropriations Committee staffs made 
new estimates; and that Mr. Hoffman and Representative 
Taber who lunched together in the capital a few days before 
the House voted the cut really saw eye to eye so far as the 
new figures are concerned. At any rate, many Congressmen 
thought so when they supported Representative Taber’s 
committee and approved the cut in the appropriation. Any 
restoration of the cut will be on other than statistical grounds. 

By the way, after the Taber-Hoffman lunch it was dis- 
covered that neither gentleman had with him enough money 
to pay the restaurant check, so Mr. Taber signed for it. 


ECA Loans Procedure 


I asked William McChesney Martin, the Export-Import 
Bank’s chieftan, whether it is true that in the matter of loans 
to ECA countries under the recovery program the “ Ex-Im” 
Bank is set down for a rubber-stamp role, but Mr. Martin 
doesn’t expect it to work out just that way. It is true that 
the ECA has full responsibility under the law to decide 
which countries get loans, how much, and for what purposes. 
But in practice the Ex-Im Bank will have much to say 
before a loan is granted by ECA. Incidentally, ECA doesn’t 
plan to wait until the European countries come in and ask 
for a loan. 
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Mr. Hoffman will take the initiative in each such case, 
telling the countries when to apply for loans. 

Once ECA decides that a given project is a matter for an 
ECA loan, rather than gift, ECA will advise Ex-Im, which 
will set its staff to work, studying the matter just like any 
regular Ex-Im Bank loan; and ECA will send someone over 
to work with that particular working panel at the Bank. 
But note that the ECA decision in the first place is not 
reached until NAC approves and that Mr. Martin is a 
member of the NAC. So the Ex-Im Bank is in on the prob- 
lem from the very beginning. 

After the panel has made its report to Ex-Im’s board and 
the latter has agreed with the recommendations, Ex-Im will 
ask someone like Wayne Taylor of ECA’s top staff to come 
over and informally discuss the program. If there is then no 
agreement, the case is referred to Mr. Hoffman, who has 
the power to overrule the Ex-Im Bank. 


Not Necessarily So 


Although in the ECA legislation the Congress specified 
that at least $1 billion of the money should be set aside for 
loans, the $1 billion is not a sure thing for the 16 ECA 
countries across the Atlantic. The loans would be supposed 
to be within the capacity of the borrower to repay. ECA 
may not find in that category enough countries to use up the 
$1 billion. Or the Ex-Im Bank may come to the conclusion 
that in some case or cases where there is already outstanding 
a debt to it, more credit should not be extended—and NAC, 
of which Mr. Hoffman is now a member, might agree. 
Another point: some of the ECA countries probably won’t 
take loans under the program. Portugal, Ireland, Iceland 
and Denmark may be in this category. Certainly all the 
ERP countries which look to Washington for help are con- 
centrating on grants to the extent that they can get them. 

Mr. Martin expressed pleasure with the working relation- 
ships being established with ECA. How the contemplated 
loan procedure will develop must await actual experience. 
The pattern is not hard and fast, he stated. 

Mr. Hoffman has said that the terms of ECA loans will 
generally conform to those of Ex-Im Bank loans. The latter 


In the British zone of Berlin, a German examines newsstand copies 

of the State Department’s magazine about the USA, “Amerika,” 

which is printed in Russian. No pictures were available of Germans 
in the Russian sector doing the same thing 
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The Administration’s desires as to Marshall Plan money were more 

kindly received in the Senate than in the House. Here, left to right, 

Senators O'Mahoney and Bridges talk to Secretary Marshall and 
ECA Administrator Hoffman 


nowadays, however, are concentrated in the medium-term 
field. In any given case ECA must decide how important it 
is to its program that a particular loan be long- or short- 
term. For instance, a long-term hydroelectric project might 
be referred by ECA to the World Bank. Development of 
potash mines, for instance, would more likely be referred to 
Ex-In, if holding promise of shorter run recovery. 


What If There’s a Conflict? 


Various details of policy have still to be decided by the 
NAC. An interesting one is: What happens if a country 
which owes both on ECA and pre-ECA loans cannot meet 
its debt service in full? To which account would the Ex-Im 
credit payments be made? One solution would be to give 
the earlier loan precedence. Another would be to treat all the 
debts of such country to the Bank pari passu. While these 
policies have to be decided before ECA money is lent by 
Ex-Im, when all is said and done the question may turn out 
to be academic. When we are dealing with long-term loans 
to far-off lands, there is no assurance of repayment in full. 

For instance, in an address at Detroit the loan director 
of the World Bank, W. A. B. Iliff of Great Britain, adverted 
to “the regrettable propensity on the part of humanity to 
indulge in the convulsion of a World War about once in 
every generation.” And Sir John Boyd Orr of the FAO: 
“The whole human race is rumbling on to destruction. . . . 
The nations . .. are insane . . . spending one-third of 
their national incomes preparing for the next war.” 


Moratorium for Foreigners’ Debts? 


Buried in the 1,600 pages of House Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearings on ECA is talk of a moratorium on foreign 
debts to the U. S. Congressman Taber’s committee thought 
this would be a wise policy at this juncture, rather than our 
making these huge loans and gifts so as to make possible 
European servicing of old obligations. Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder completely disagreed with the com- 
mittee in this as well as other matters. He wants to keep 
the borrowers in the habit of paying their obligations to us, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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Trust Company of Georgia Chairman John A. Sibley (left) presents the Robert Strickland Agricultural Award to George M. 
Bazemore, executive vice-president, First National Bank of Waycross, Georgia 


News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising ... Bank Operations . .. Legislation ... Research ... Better Farming 


This selection of news was compiled by Mary B. LEACH 
of BANKING’s editorial staff. 


Waycross Bank Wins Strickland Award 


HE Robert Strickland Agricultural Memorial Award 

| for Distinguished Service to Agriculture in Georgia 

during 1947 was presented to the First National Bank 

of Waycross at the annual meeting of the Georgia Bankers 
Association last month. 

The Waycross bank received a large bronze plaque, de- 
picting the dawn of a new era of agricultural progress in 
Georgia, and the opportunity to select a student in its area 
who is a member of a 4-H Club, of the Future Farmers of 
America, or of Future Homemakers of America to receive a 
$1,000 scholarship to any college of agriculture in the uni- 
versity system of Georgia. 

The plaque and scholarship were presented on behalf of 
the Trust Company of Georgia by John A. Sibley, chairman 
of the board, to George M. Bazemore, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Waycross bank. This award, including the 
scholarship, will be presented each year in memory of the 
late Robert Strickland, who, while serving as president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, was a leader in the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the state. 

“This bank has made a study of the farm problem and 
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has established a separate farm loan department,” said Mr. 
Sibley in summarizing the activity of the First National 
Bank which led an impartial committee of educators to 
honor it with the Strickland award. “ Agricultural credit has 
been made available for livestock, forestry, and permanent 
pastures. Money has been furnished for boys and girls to 
purchase and feed steers and loans have been made to carry 
out soil conservation practices which followed an approved 
farm program. 

“This bank has cooperated with the Georgia Agricultural 
Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, Production 
Marketing Administration, and all other agencies which 
have conducted an educational program for soil and crop 
improvement. 

“This bank has sponsored the second annual tobacco 
clinic to protect tobacco from disease and young pests, and 
this clinic has played an important part in assuring adequate 
supply of healthy tobacco plants against the ravages of the 
blue meld. The bank has cooperated in the development of 
farm marketing and processing plants utilizing the natural 
resources and products of the area. The bank has employed 
two farm loan specialists who are able successfully to judge 
credits based upon the character and integrity of the farmer 
and the nature of his farm program. This bank accepts the 
proposition that it is the trustee of the economic progress of 
the community and in meeting that trust has added to the 
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prosperity of the community and to the wealth of the bank. 

“During the four-year period in which this program has 
been in effect the bank has increased its farm loans 220 per- 
cent and the losses have been less than one-tenth of 1 
percent.” 


A. B. A. Opposes Bankhead-Jones 
Amendments 


ONSIDERABLE concern was felt in American Bankers As- 
sociation circles over the action of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in approving H. R. 6114. In 
amending the provisions of Title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act relating to insurance of farm mortgages, 
this bill would increase the interest rate from 2% to 3 per- 
cent and provide a five-year “take-out” that would permit 
a holder of a 90 percent insured loan under the Bankhead- 
Jones act to transfer his loan to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and get his money back. 

Although labeled by the committee as an “insurance” 
loan, actually the bill provides only one-half of 1 percent for 
insurance to be paid by the borrower. This seems entirely 
inadequate since the Land Bank Commissioner sustained a 
loss of 1.22 percent per annum on 75 percent loans made 
between 1933 and January 30, 1946. Also, the Federal Land 
banks, which make 65 percent loans, state that they need a 
margin of 114 percent to cover losses and operating expenses. 

In approving H. R. 6114 the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry disregarded testimony given at hearings 
last month by Robert N. Downie, president of the Fidelity 
State Bank, Garden City, Kansas, and a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the A. B. A. 

“This program provides in effect for an investment in a 
government guaranteed obligation,” Mr. Downie told the 
committee. “Under the existing law such obligation has a 
maturity of 40 years and bears 24% percent. Under H. R. 
6114 such obligation would be made redeemable at the op- 
tion of the holder after five years and would bear interest at 
a rate of 3 percent, thus converting the obligation into a 
short-term one at a higher interest rate. Clearly it is a 
misnomer to call this program an insurance program when 
the government agency services and collects the loan and 
redeems the obligation whether or not the loan is in default 
and all the investor does is to supply the funds initially 
with which to make the loan. 

“It is our opinion that this device which seeks to use 
private funds for a social objective establishes a dangerous 
precedent. . . . If social lending in the agricultural field 
is to be a permanent governmental policy, it should be 
directly financed and operated by the Government so that 
it may be recognized for what it is.” 

Mr. Downey said the A. B. A. believes that H. R. 6114 
would have an inflationary influence on farm land prices and 
that while its provisions would make the loans more attrac- 
tive to a number of banks and other borrowers, the A. B. A. 
opposes government guarantees on the ground that they 
are in reality subsidies which favor certain groups of bor- 
rowers. 

He also said he felt that Congress should consider the so- 
called insurance program with a view to its repeal, but that 
if it “deems that it should be continued, it should be placed 
on a self-sustaining basis by increasing the insurance charge 


sufficiently to meet all losses and costs of handling these 
loans.” 
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FRED BLACK 
Candidate For 


YOUR GOOD WILL 


President Barry County Bank 
CASSVILLE, MO. 


This business card of J. F. Black, president, Barry County Bank, 
Cassville, Missouri, is a door-opener and goodwill builder 


Unique Card Builds Goodwill 


F. Back, president of the Barry County Bank, Cass- 

e ville, Missouri, has a spark of the politician in him; how- 
ever, instead of kissing babies as he and Mrs. Black motor 
over the area served by the Barry County Bank, he passes 
out the unique business card reproduced above. 

“The cards are rather convenient as I may meet some 
people whom I do not know. In these cases I hand them 
cards, and they serve as nice introductions,” writes Mr. 
Black. “I find that every visit is really a goodwill builder, 
for the rural folk appreciate our coming. We have had 
enough invitations to visit people to take a year to make 
the rounds.” 

A batch of check books, deposit slips, blotters and neatly 
folded loan forms tucked away in Mr. Black’s inner pocket 
frequently come in handy. On their trips the Blacks inspect 
cattle, crops, machinery, buildings, etc., and “quite often 
get deposits, payments on notes, and make arrangements 
for loans.” While on location they “‘can see what is offered 
as security.” 

The Blacks stop at country stores, where Mr. Black chats 
with the men while Mrs. Black visits with the ladies. Even 
in cases where the storekeeper is not a bank customer he is 
presented with a pad of counter checks, which are usually 
appreciated. 


Investment Policies Study 


I recognition of the importance of investment policies to 
the successful operation of all banks—especially small 
ones—the Bond Portfolio Committee of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has invited banks with total assets of less than $10 
million to participate in a study of investment policies. 
Although questionnaires and forms were mailed only to 
banks with assets of $10 million or under, other banks may 
participate in this survey by dropping a line to the Com- 
mittee, which is headed by Daniel H. Erdman, president, 
Quakertown (Pennsylvania) Trust Company. 

Banks were requested by the Erdman Committee to 
furnish investment information shown on their June 30 call 
report. On the basis of the data supplied, participating banks 
will be given individual reports which will make it possible 
for them to compare their investment policies with those of 
other banks both locally and nationally. 

A similar study, limited to governments, was made in 
1946, in which 4,545 banks took part. The current study has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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How a Cottonsick Area Got Well 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


Mr. SEVERSON writes on agricultural subjects and is a 
tireless traveller in quest of interesting material. 


important segment of North Mississippi on the road 

to enduring prosperity. Cotton growers know him as 
the boll weevil. He hit the area around Tupelo in 1916 and 
left a trail of blighted cotton fields, impoverished farmers, 
distraught bankers and hard-pressed merchants in his wake. 
Yet, like the fabled phoenix arising from its own ashes, 
Tupelo has built a prosperous and diversified farm economy 
out of that wreckage. 

“We had a cottonsick community,” declares S. Jim High 
who was president of the Peoples Bank and Trust Company 
until his retirement several years ago. 

“When the boll weevil ruined us back in ’16, it convinced 
us we were through gambling with a one-crop system. Bank- 
ers found their note cases crammed with notes which cotton 
growers could not pay. We knew that our farmers needed 
another source of income—something more dependable than 
cotton. So we called in experts who crusaded for safe and 
sound farming in the Cotton Belt, and asked for their ad- 
vice. They told us to diversify—to raise cows, chickens, and 
pigs along with our cotton.” 

Visit Tupelo today and it’s very apparent that Mr. High 
and his fellow-bankers followed the experts’ advice. Cotton 
is still the principal cash crop around Tupelo but it’s sup- 
plemented with dairying, sweet potatoes, berries, broilers, 
and forestry. That banker-initiated campaign for more 
livestock has increased bank deposits five-fold in the last 
eight years, made Tupelo the largest Jersey cattle market in 
the world, and enabled Lee County to win the American 
Jersey Cattle Club Achievement Cup two years in a row. 


Bankers Take Lead 


Most of the credit for this amazing transformation goes to 
Tupelo bankers and to hard-driving, far-sighted George 
McLean, editor and publisher of the Tupelo Daily Journal. 
Mr. McLean came to Tupelo in 1934 from Memphis to 
augment and strengthen a campaign for community progress 
first started by Banker High in World War I days. Working 
with bankers and other progressive citizens of Tupelo, Mr. 
McLean has launched one of the South’s most promising 
and aggressive rural development programs. 

Mr. McLean felt Tupelo area farmers should get the ut- 
most cooperation from Tupelo business people. Not content 
with talking and writing about his beliefs, he followed 
through by direct action. In 1935, for example, he went to 
the University of Wisconsin to learn more about dairying 
from experts. For weeks he interviewed dairymen, college 
experts, creamery superintendents, and bankers to learn how 
Wisconsin had become a dominant dairying state. Then 
he returned to Tupelo and began asking editorially for a 
stronger livestock program. Specifically he wanted a three- 
year development program underwritten by merchants. 

““Okeh,”’ the Chamber of Commerce told him. ‘‘ You head 
up the committee—and raise the money.” 


(Cm a tiny but voracious destroyer with starting an 
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Some of those who have had a part in diversifying agriculture in the 
Tupelo area, left to right, Editor McLean; Banker McCain; former 
Banker High; and Banker Nanney 


In a short time his committee, which included Rex Reed, 
industrialist and now chairman of the Citizen State Bank, 
and Allison Bell, raised a $6,000 annual budget. Mr. Reed 
put up $50 a month and persuaded others to pledge monthly 
sums ranging from $6.25 to $50 for a three-year period. The 
committee hired Gale Carr, a former Missouri farmer, to 
serve as its livestock expert. Mr. Carr had made a national 
reputation by developing the Shelby County (Tennessee) 
Penal Farm. He was the man who enabled Tupelo and Lee 
County to win the American Jersey Cattle Club achieve- 
ment cup for two years in a row. George V. Sample now 
holds this post and is active in developing a sustained dairy- 
ing program. 


Convincing Salesmen 


Selling cotton farmers on the merits of dairying proved to 
be no easy task. In addition to hiring the field man, the banks 
became convincing salesmen for diversified farming. Jim 
High, for example, had his cashier, V. J. (“Josh”) White- 
sides, and other employees distribute leaflets and pamphlets 
at farm meetings. 

More and more farmers succumbed to the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. High, Mr. Whitesides, J. P. Nanney, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Tupelo, and the city’s mayor, and others. 
In 1926 the Carnation Company established a condensery at 
Tupelo to give the dairy program a lift. The big plant con- 
vinced cotton growers that dairying had come to Tupelo to 
stay. They listened to the bankers’ field man with increasing 
respect and followed his recommendations on pasture im- 
provement, feeding practices, and breeding. 

Meantime, Josh Whitesides and Mayor Nanney began 
promoting chickens as a cash crop for the poor land farmers 
in the so-called “Tater Hills” section of Tupelo. They 
couldn’t profitably raise cotton or corn because of the worn- 
out condition of their farms but it was idea! for poultry. 

“Some of the experts shook their heads over our program,” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


With a substantial part of your customers’ assets 
in inventory, it is highly important today to have 
exact knowledge of the quantity, age, value and 
the rate of movement of the inventory. Our Serv- 
ice provides complete inventory control and enables 
your Bank to make a secured loan . . . a Warehouse 
Receipt Loan against inventory. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bldg., Albany 1, Ga. » Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. + 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. * 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Key- 

stone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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How a Cottonsick Area Got Well 
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recalls Mr. Whitesides, who succeeded Mr. High as president 
of The Peoples Bank and Trust Company. “We went ahead, 
however, and hired the former head of the poultry depart- 
ment at Mississippi A & M College to contact farmers. He 
worked on a three-day-a-week basis, using a car we bought 
especially for him to get around the country.” 

A few chickens and eggs had been produced in a desultory 
sort of way until the two bankers got busy. “ We figured the 
first thing to do was to produce a lot of chickens and eggs,” 
said Mr. Whitesides. “It was our feeling that a market would 
quickly develop once we had the chickens.” 


First Locker Plant 


That proved to be the case. In 1939 Raymond G. Purnell, 
who had come to Tupelo as superintendent of the Carnation 
plant, established Mississippi’s first locker plant. It had 200 
lockers at that time; now it has 800. But Mr. Purnell, with 
the backing of the Citizens State Bank and Bank of Tupelo 
expanded it into a poultry dressing, freezing, and distribu- 
tion plant. This furnished an excellent market for broilers. 
More and more small farmers, notably in the sandy hills 
section, began contracting with Mr. Purnell to produce 
chickens. They get advice from Mr. Purnell’s two field men 
on the right kind of shelter, feed, and care. The chicken busi- 
ness now brings farmers in this area around $1,500,000 
annually. 

All three Tupelo banks have a hand in the poultry 
business. Mr. Purnell furnishes the chicks and feed to the 
farmers and takes their note. In turn he sells the notes to the 
bank. 

H. L. McCain, president of the Citizens State Bank of 
Tupelo, is a firm advocate of cultivating fewer acres and 
doing a better job on them. 

“T’ve noticed that dairy farmers who raise their own feed 
seldom borrow money,” he commented. “If they don’t raise 
feed, they ought to quit farming because no enduring and 
profitable dairy business can be built on a purchased feed 
basis.” 

The three Tupelo banks also cooperate strongly on the 
4-H and FFA programs in the county. 

““We’ve never lost a cent on loans to 4-H boys and girls,” 
said Mayor Nanney of the Bank of Tupelo. “Furthermore, 
the percentage of fatalities on cows and calves advanced as 
security for loans has been remarkably low. Perhaps that’s 
due to the outstanding stock being brought into this section.” 


Promotion Budgets 


The Peoples Bank and Trust Company devotes 10 per- 
cent of its budget to promotional work, according to Josh 
Whitesides. One of its activities is the annual 4-H corn show 
which it holds each Fall in the bank lobby. This bank spends 
more than $1,000 on hybrid seed corn, which it distributes 
free to 4-H members enrolled in corn projects. Prizes are 
awarded to the boys raising the highest yields on one- and 
five-acre plots. When asked, “ Does it pay your bank to do all 
this promotion?” Mr. Whitesides answered, “If it didn’t 
benefit us, we wouldn’t be doing it.” 

The Citizens State Bank spends $500 on a similar project 
for boys engaged in raising cotton, while the Bank of Tupelo 
and four local hatcheries sponsor a poultry project as a joint 
undertaking. In addition, the Bank of Tupelo sets aside 
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$250 for a sweet potato growing and marketing undertaking. 

So spectacular is the work of the various Tupelo banks 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis recently dis- 
patched an economist down there to study the setup. And 
Dr. John Black, professor of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, wrote to Mr. Whitesides for details on his bank’s 
agricultural credit plan. 


Better Farm Management 


Recently Editor McLean decided more stress should be 
placed upon farm management. He contends this is a neg- 
lected phase of the work being done by various agricultural! 
agencies. So he had a comprehensive survey made of the 
Tupelo area. After months of research, the report recom- 
mended continued stress on dairying and cotton production. 
In addition, it advocated intensive farming—growing of 
fruits and vegetables and the production of broilers and 
hatching eggs. Since a large number of the factory workers 
employed in Tupelo live on nearby farms, the report also 
approved part-time farming. A majority of the merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers are solidly behind the plan. 

Having gone this far, Mr. McLean set up a seven-county 
rural development council to put the plan into operation and 
direct its progress. He feels the farmers and their families 
must supply their own community leadership. 

To stimulate interest in the adoption of better farm 
management practices, a rural community contest was set 
up, open alike to white and colored in the Tupelo area. The 
contest scoring is divided into two parts. The first gives 
credits for improvements made by the community as an 
organized group, while the second gives credits to the indi- 
vidual farm family for work on their own farm to improve 
farm production, the home, etc. Credits under this second 
part count on the final community score. Prizes totaling 
$1,250 are being offered, with a $500 first prize to the best 
rural community. 

The close cooperation between town and country has 
helped to make Tupelo outstanding. And should you ask 
local bankers the “why” of the generous support they give 
farm development programs, they will tell you that $1 in 
new wealth produced on farms turns over about five times 
before it leaves the community. In other words, every time 
a Tupelo area farmer receives a $10 bill for his cotton, milk 
or broilers, it means that five local merchants will eventually 
get it. 


Banker Whitesides, County Agent W. J. Purnell, and Assistant 
County Agent Ed Boggan with a 4-H display of hybrid corn exhibited 
in the Peoples Bank and Trust Company lobby 
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Balanced Banking, 
Farming and Living 


DON EVANS 


The author, who is news editor of the Weekly Kansas City 
Star, Kansas City, Missouri, tells of the work of one country 
banker, E. J. Evens of Amsterdam, Missouri, in building a 
prosperous community. 


work being done on Bates County farmland. It dates back 

to the troubled and chaotic history of England’s relations 
with the Irish. Beginning with King Henry VIII in the 16th 
Century, a policy of taking land away from the Irish and giving 
it to English colonists was in force under English kings. For in- 
stance, in the English Revolution of 1688, the Irish Protestants 
supported William of Orange while the Catholics of Ireland 
rallied to the side of James IT. Victorious in the Battle of the 
Boyne, William repaid the Protestants by getting the English 
Parliament to divide a million acres of land in Ireland among 
the Protestants. The impoverished Irish struck back again and 
again but always were suppressed. In 1879 the Land League, 
an Irish organization, became a powerful weapon aimed at the 
rack-renters, as the landlords were known. Its object was the 
reduction of the rents of small farmers and tenant laborers. It 
was met by truculent and stubborn opposition by the landlords. 
Agrarian crimes followed, and the Land League was abolished. 

It was not until the Wyndam Act of 1903 was passed by 
Parliament that most of the claims insisted on by the Land 
League were granted. The Irish Land Purchase system, de- 
signed to do away with landlords in Ireland, was inaugurated. 
It made it possible for peasants to borrow money and thus obtain 
full title to their farms. 

One of the landlords who found himself without any Irish 
holdings was Sir William Scully. He promptly reinvested his 
funds in American farmland, buying property in Illinois, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri: His heirs still own land in 
every state except Missouri in addition to acreage in Louisiana 
and Pennsylvania. 

All of the land which Lord Scully purchased in Missouri was 
located in Bates County. It amounted to 41,884 acres divided 


[ert an interesting story behind the rehabilitation 


The Citizens Bank is situated in the third building from the railroad 
track on the left side of Amsterdam’s Main Street 


Highway marker on the edge of town. Evens home is in background 


into farms all over the county. The Scully heirs retained title to 
this land for almost a half-century until 1941 when they sold it 
to the Missouri Defense Relocation Corporation, a holding 
company set up by the U. S. Army through the Farm Security 
Administration to provide homes for farmers displaced when 
Camp Crowder was established in southwest Missouri. 

The displaced farmers, however, had no desire for the washed- 
out lands in Bates County. They soon found their way back to 
the Camp Crowder section and the land remained idle. It was 
finally sold after the war ended in 238 chunks to 214 buyers at 
prices ranging from $20 to $25 an acre. And even at that a 
good many thought the property wasn’t worth half that sum. 


dam, Missouri, the only financial institution in the 

. village of 172 people, 60 miles south of Kansas City. 

The bank serves the northwest part of Bates County, 

Missouri, and Linn and Miami counties across the state line 

in Kansas. Mr. Evens does little of his banking in its quarters 

in the narrow brick building on Main Street—the town’s 

only street. He is a firm believer in the axiom that prosperous 
customers make a prosperous bank. 

Eight years ago he began seeing the need for soil conser- 
vation practices in his area. At that time the greatest short- 
age was in technical aid. So he began reading all of the 
literature he could find on the subject. He learned how to 
walk over a farm and determine the basic needs of a con- 
servation program, which in this section means chiefly a 
water management program for the control of soil erosion. 


ye EvENSs is cashier of the Citizens Bank of Amster- 


Banker Evens surveying a newly seeded waterway for J. M. Jack- 
son, who financed his conservation with a 4 percent bank loan 
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4-H Leader Evens with members Shirley Evens, his daughter, 
Robert L. Mangold, and Marjorie Erickson, club president 


Then he purchased surveying instruments for use in laying 
out terraces, sodded waterways and farm ponds. He was 
ready to begin helping his farmer customers. 

When a farmer decides he wants to start a soil conserva- 
tion program on his farm he comes to Banker Evens for 
advice and help. After walking over the farm with the farmer, 
Mr. Evens lays out a program including a cropping plan for 
all the fields. Then he takes his surveying instruments and, 
with the farmer as a rodman, lays out the terrace and water- 
way lines for the fields. 

Then the farmer is ready to put the plan into operation. 
If he needs financing, Mr. Evens will lend him the money at 
4 percent interest; the normal rate charged by his bank is 6 
percent. 

But Mr. Evens is not through with his service to this farm 
customer. He will visit the farm to supervise the construction 
of the terraces and other soil saving structures. This is es- 
pecially true if the farmer, inexperienced in the work, elects 
tou do it himself. 

The financial aid Mr. Evens gives includes funds to pur- 
chase lime and fertilizer for treating the land. But the 4 
percent interest rate will not be available if lime and fertili- 
zer are to be applied to slopes that are unprotected against 
erosion. In fact the farmer may have trouble getting such 
financing at 6 percent if these conditions are not met. 

You can’t get Mr. Evens to say he is giving anything 
away when he finances soil conservation work at 4 percent. 
He insists there is no charity in his action. He points out that 
his loan rates are governed by the risk involved, and he 
believes the farmer who is improving his soil is a good risk. 

He offers figures compiled by the Missouri College of Agri- 


Mrs. Evens is shown processing a 4 percent erosion project loan 
for Laverne Neil, Adrian, Mo., farm customer of Citizens Bank 


Frank Fritts, soil conservation contractor, piloting a tractor and 
terracing machine which were financed by the Citizens Bank 


culture that show that terracing of land increases its pro- 
ductivity by an average of $7 an acre a year. 

This banker follows closely the Missouri balanced farming 
plan promoted by the State College in Cooperation with the 
Missouri Bankers Association and other business groups. 

When Mr. Evens began his soil conservation work there 
were no soil conservation contractors in the area and all the 
work had to be done by the farmers. To get this work going, 
he interested two men in the community in doing the work 
as contractors and then financed them in the purchase of 
the necessary machinery. What’s more, he helped train them 
in soil conservation practices. Last Spring, with the coopera- 
tion of the county agent, he held a school for soil conserva- 
tion contractors, at which Marion Clark, extension engineer 
from the State College, gave instruction to the contractors. 

To date Mr. Evens has laid out balanced farming plans 
on more than 75 farms in the area. He keeps a map of every 
farm on which a balanced farming plan is in operation. 

Seldom a day passes without two or three farmers dropping 
into the bank to discuss balanced farming. They may not 
find the banker in, but Mrs. Evens, who spends her spare 
time in the bank, and one regular employee act as liaison 
officers in the balanced farming campaign. 

Mr. Evens lives on a 63-acre farm at the edge of town, on 
which he has constructed a complete water management 
system, including waterways, terraces and ponds. The care 
of a herd of beef cows and the tilling of 25 acres of crop- 
land all is done by this banker-farmer. 

For the last 18 years Mr. Evens has served as leader of 
the Amsterdam 4-H Club and as leader of the soil conserva- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


Jess Gregory was able to go into Grade A milk production after 
building a new milking barn and silo with a Citizens Bank lean 
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with a New Fleet of Quality Tractors 
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Commemorating the beginning of its Second Century of service to American 
agriculture, The Oliver Corporation presents a new fleet of farm tractors with 
advanced features of practical value to those engaged in the business of farm- 


ing with power. 


The OLIVER Corporation 400 w. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ii, 
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Facing Facts on Consumer Credit 
A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


have asserted that ‘the expiration of controls (has) led 

to a renewal of (consumer credit) expansion until, at 
the end of 1947, the amount outstanding reached a new 
peak of $13,379 million.” This is a perfectly logical state- 
ment. Assuming that Regulation W did materially restrict 
consumer credit, it would seem to follow that, once controls 
were removed, consumer credit would expand more rapidly. 
But does this conform to the facts? Do the facts and figures 
show that there has been a marked acceleration of consumer 
credit since the expiration of Regulation W on October 31, 
1947? Let us see. 

It is true that since Regulation W total consumer credit 
has expanded and, with each increase over a previous high, 
has set new records. But it should be emphasized that 
record setting has been characteristic of consumer credit 
since December of 1946 when the total outstanding reached 
and passed the previous high of 1941, when Regulation W 
was in force. Setting new peaks has, therefore, not been a 
peculiar feature of the period following the expiration of 
Regulation W. Rather it has been a characteristic of the 
postwar period, with or without Regulation W. It is prob- 
able, in fact quite certain that, had the controls remained 
in effect, new highs would have been and would continue to 
be reached with each passing month. 

And this is not difficult to understand. Monetary totals 
are at record highs in all branches of the economy. National 
income is running at heights undreamed of as recently as 
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T recent weeks a number of leading monetary authorities 


No Wild Spree... 


Tue impression left by newspaper headlines and articles and 
by public statements of government officials is that since the 
expiration of Regulation W consumers are on a wild spree of 
borrowing. According to the press, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is gravely concerned about the inflationary possibilities of 
recent consumer credit expansion. American consumers, he is 
reported to have said in an interview, are now borrowing $4 
billion more than in 1941 for the purchase of durable goods. 
If this is so, it is a matter of grave importance also to bankers. 

To determine the facts I have asked Professor Friedrich, 
who has contributed frequently to BANKING on consumer 
credit topics, to analyze consumer credit behavior during the 
period that Regulation W was in force and since its expiration. 
As will be discovered on reading “‘ Facing the Facts on Con- 
sumer Credit” the facts and the public impressions are at op- 
posite poles. The fact of the matter is that since Regulation 
W consumers have been adding to their debts at a somewhat 
slower rate than before. Also they do not owe $4 billion more in 
instalment sales credit than in 1941. As of April 30, 1948, the 
facts are that they owed $6 hundred million less than in the 
prewar peak year.—LEHMAN PLUMMER, chairman, Committee 
on Consumer Credit, American Bankers Association, and vice- 


president, Central National Bank and Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


three or four years ago; wage disbursements, dollar volume 
of sales, prices, profits, export surpluses, peacetime foreign 
lending, all are at record totals. Consumer credit has also 
exceeded prewar levels in monetary totals. In terms of the 
national income, however, the new higher totals are still 
below the prewar ratios. 

If the expiration of control is the accelerating factor, this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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Consumer Credit News 


New A.B.A. Credit Manual 


UBLICATION of a new manual illustrating the basic forms 
Pox in an instalment credit department in conjunction 

with an easy-to-read, step-by-step explanation of the 
various departmental operations has been announced by 
Lehman Plummer, chairman of the Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association. This manual, 
“Streamlining Your Instalment Credit Department,” is 
available to member banks upon request. 

The manual is broken down into three main divisions. Part 
one is devoted to data needed in organizing a consumer in- 
stalment lending department, including information on the 
duties of departmental personnel and a rebate schedule for 
instalment lending charges. Part two contains a complete 
explanation of accounting procedures adapted from recom- 
mendations of banks which have had successful experience in 
the consumer instalment field. The third section covers a 
complete explanation of collection techniques. 

“Tn order for a bank to enjoy a satisfactory experience in 
consumer and instalment credit and to serve properly its 
community,” said Mr. Plummer, “it is imperative that the 
directors, executive officers and employees have a real under- 
standing and grasp of the basic principles involved. If a 
bank is willing to assume the responsibilities implied by its 
decision to enter this field, it must, through its employees 
and officers, feel and radiate a sincere desire to serve the 
reasonable credit requirements of its community. 

“This manual will guide banks in carrying on safe and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Cover page of the new A.B.A. instalment credit manual 
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How Veterans Got Houses 


In Baton Rouge 


HEN a survey in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, indicated 

\ that in East Baton Rouge Parish approximately 

4,000 of 12,000 veterans living there desired to build 
homes but could not meet prevailing market prices, some- 
thing was promptly done about it. The American Legion 
Housing Corporation was set up early in 1946 to meet the 
need which the survey had revealed. It came about this way. 

The mayor’s veterans’ emergency housing committee 
proposed to Nicholson Post No. 38 of the American Legion 
that low-cost homes be provided through the use of a tract 
of land then belonging to the Federal Government, and that 
a corporation be organized for the sponsorship of the project. 
. A committee of Legionnaires was appointed consisting of 
Richard C. Cadwallader (chairman), an attorney; Lowell 
M. Roseman, a realtor, and Jack P. F. Gremillion, an 
attorney. All three were veterans of World War II and Mr. 
Cadwallader was then national vice-commander of the 
American Legion and chairman of its national housing 
committee. 

This committee of three then organized the American 
Legion Housing Corporation under the laws of Louisiana, 
and the total stock of the corporation was acquired by the 
Legion post. The original committee became members of 
the board of directors, along with 12 others. Four Baton 
Rouge banks are now represented on the board by Hermann 


Moyse, vice-president and trust officer, City National Bank; 
Hubert Brennan, vice-president, Louisiana National Bank; 
Ed H. Sutter, vice-president and trust officer, Fidelity 
National Bank, and Robert Didier, cashier, American 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Although not a cooperative housing project, the corpora- 
tion operates somewhat as if it were, in that it acts strictly 
as a service to the veterans who acquire the homes. Such an 
organization can effect economies in many ways—site 
development, mass purchases, administration and so on. 
Any funds remaining in the treasury of the corporation after 
the houses are completed, sold and all costs are paid, will 
be prorated and applied against each of the 250 mortgages. 

With the cooperation of Louisiana senators and members 
of the House, the corporation purchased a tract of 160 acres 
five miles north of the city. The site had been acquired 
originally by the Government for the erection of defense 
plant housing. 

At the same time, plans were formulated for financing 
the property and constructing 250 houses for GI’s on a 
non-profit basis. The National Home Mortgage Corporation 
of Baton Rouge handled the financing, and the National 
Life and Accident Corporation of Nashville, Tenn., agreed 
to purchase the permanent mortgages on all the houses. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


Scenes in “Legion Village.” Curved streets and careful landscaping typify the project 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


The FHA agreed to a guaranty of 90 percent of the con- 
struction cost of the project. 

After studying more than 15 possibilities as to type of 
construction, the corporation decided upon the product of 
a local construction organization, which had a variety of 
house types available. With differences in color, roof varia- 
tions, dormers, landscaping, etc., each house was given an 
individuality of its own. This phase of the work was under 
the supervision of O. J. Baker, director of low cost housing 
research in the Engineering School of Louisiana State 
University. 

Planning of the area, which is characterized by wide, 
curving streets, attractive landscaping and ample lawns, 
was facilitated by the location and topography of the site 
selected for the project. It is located along the Bayou Monte 
Sano, is well drained and has many first-growth trees of oak, 
gum and beech draped with Spanish moss. No heavy traffic 
arteries pass through the area, yet it is located within 
walking distance of four major industrial plants. It is ad- 
jacent to the Scenic Highway and another principal traffic 
route, and bus service has been provided. 

A 40-acre public park is planned adjacent to the project, 
with picnic grounds and game areas. A public school is also 
close to the site. 

All the usual municipal services have, of course, been 
provided. In addition, plans call for a complete community 
shopping center, with parking space, filling station, grocery 
store, drug store, barber and beauty shops, theater and 
other facilities. Buildings for businesses will be designed to 
resemble residential property, so as to fit into the general 
architectural scheme. 


All of the houses in Legion Village, consist of manu- 
factured panels and packaged loose members. Foundations 
are concrete piers with termite shields, while the structures 
themselves consist of wood framing throughout, with 
interiors finished in plywood or gypsum wallboard. Roof 
surface is asphalt shingles. Floor finishes used are oak, pine 
and rubber tile. Heating systems are floor furnaces or 
individual space heaters. 

The early Spring of this year found the building job 
completed and 250 veterans and their families living in new 
homes. 


Financial Data 


The table below gives some data on costs and charges 
involved, which, it can readily be seen, leave the purchaser 
better off than if he were paying rent on a house of similar 
size. 

“Whatever success this project (or any similar project) 
achieves,” says a statement of the American Legion post 
sponsoring the village, “will be due entirely to the magnifi- 
cent cooperation of every person and organization in 
contact with it. Business and professional men, builders, 
bankers, FHA personnel, real estate men, labor, manu- 
facturers and individuals, both in and out of the Legion, 
have enthusiastically cooperated, and the Legionnaires 
directly responsible for the execution have worked long 
hours and held many, many meetings to bring about the 
present favorable conditions. . . . Here is a case study of 
what every local community which feels it has a respon- 
sibility to provide adequate housing for its veterans can do 
through cooperative action. . . . With this feeling as the 
guiding spirit, any veterans’ project is virtually assured of 
success from start to finish.” 


Prices and Terms of Houses in “Legion Village” 


Minimum selling price 

Amount of prospective gift* 
Closing cost 

Amount of mortgage 

Amount of down payment 

Cash required for transaction 

Total interest cost 

Total mortgage insurance cost 
Total cost of veteran principal and interest 
Monthly loan payment 

Monthly hazard insurance payment 
Monthly real estate taxest 

Total monthly payment 

Monthly income required to qualify 


HOUSE 1 


10,654.23 


HOUSE 4 HOUSE 6 HOUSE 8 


(See explanation of house types below) 


$ 7,340.00 $ 7,670.00 
740.00 770.00 
233.00 239.00 261.00 

6,600.00 6,900.00 7,700.00 
None None None 
233.00 239.00 261 .00 
3,848 .43 4,024.26 4,489 48 
480.96 502.61 561.52 
11,162.39 11,665 . 87 13,012.00 
37.50 39.20 43.76 
4.62 4.83 5.39 
None None None 
42.12 44.03 49.15 
211.00 221.00 246.00 


$ 8,560.00 
860.00 


459 44 


* The veteran gives three non-negotiable promissory notes to the American Legion Housing Corporation. Each note represents one-third of this 
amount, and the first note is returned at the end of the first year that he has lived in the house, the second note at the end of the second year if he 
has lived in the house, and the third note at the end of the third year if he has lived in the house. The purpose of this is to prevent veterans who 
purchase these houses from speculating in them at the expense of the American Legion. 

+ The absence of real estate taxes is due to the fact that by the provisions of Louisiana law every home owner is given $2,000 homestead exemption, 
and, in addition, each veteran is given a $5,000 exemption for his homestead for a period of five years. Assessments in East Baton Rouge Parish, 


Louisiana are 60 percent of estimated actual value. 


House No. 1—Two Bed Room Unit, 679 S.F., Single Pine Floor, Gas Outlets for Space Heaters 


“ 


House No.4— “ “ 
House No. 6— “ “ “ “ “ 
House No. 8—Three “ 


“ 


Oak Floor With Subfloor, Gas Floor Furnace 
Oak Floor With Subfloor, 2 Gas Floor Furnaces 


Note—Minimum selling prices of Houses 2, 3, 5 and 7 are, respectively, $7,120, $7,230, $7,560, $8,120. 
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Design for a Small Bank Is 
Beaux-Arts Subject for Prize 


DESIGN for a small bank was the subject of a Beaux- 

A Arts competition for students of architecture sched- 

uled late in June. The judging took place on June 26 

at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the University 
of Illinois, situated on the Navy Pier in Chicago. 

More than 500 drawings were submitted by students of 
architectural schools throughout the country. These 500 
represented the winners of local competitions. 

Conditions of the problem were that the bank was for 
a town of 60,000. The property was level and located on 
the southwest corner of the town’s main street, running 
north and south. The lot was 50 feet wide along the main 
street and 120 feet along the side street. The customers’ 
area was to be arranged so that the public would enter 
through a vestibule from the main street. There were to be 
eight tellers’ spaces, six feet on center. 

There were further conditions regarding space for six 
officers and two stenographers, president’s office, conference 
rooms, safe deposit vaults, a room for mechanical equip- 
ment, bookkeeping space, etc. 

As part of the program it was planned to invite bankers 
from the area around Chicago to preview the winning en- 


Right, Prof. H. B. McEldowney, head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, University of Illinois. Below, the Navy Pier in Chicago, 
where the judging took place 


tries. The Illinois Bankers Association officially endorsed 
the program and urged members to see the exhibit. Invita- 
tions were sent to Groups I, II and III of the association, 
comprising about 350 bankers in a radius of 80 miles or so 
out of Chicago. 

Invitations also went to certain Illinois University 
alumni connected with the banking business. 
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Visitors viewing some of the new houses pictured at the Home Buyers’ Exhibition of The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


A Bank's Library of New Homes 


T was Monday morning in Brooklyn. The Dodgers had 


just lost eight straight games, and when an outlander 

from Manhattan emerged from the DeKalb Avenue 
subway station he half expected to find the good burghers of 
New York’s baseball borough so dispirited that business 
would be at a standstill. 

Far from it. Traffic was as usual (bad), the sidewalk 
crowd plodded on with customary intentness of purpose, and 
at the corner of De Kalb and Fulton Street the Dime Savings 
Bank, behind its stately columns, seemed just as busy as it 
had been last Summer when the Dodgers won the National 
League pennant. 

As a matter of fact, the Dime was probably busier. It had 
just opened a home buyers’ exhibition; and everybody who 
knows anything about the plight of house seekers will 
agree that’s a crowd-gathering event. 

Following the lobby signs to the Dime’s second floor, 
BANKING’s reporter realized that even so calamitous a 
Monday morning hadn’t kept home-hungry Brooklynites 
from taking a look at the show. 


Sreppinc from the elevators into a spacious, well lighted 
rcom, home buyers, home builders, home planners, home 
seekers and home owners are greeted by a large sign telling 
them that here, under one roof, they’ll find all they need to 
facilitate the selection and financing of that dream house. 
In cooperation with 75 members of the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute the bank has made available to its visitors 
a cross section of the dwellings that are being built in a wide 
selection of suburban communities. Each builder displays, 
on eye-level panels, photographs of new homes, with speci- 
fications, costs and otker data. The prices start at $9,000 
and run well into five figures—say $75,000, or how much do 
you want to spend? 

As the visitor wanders through this “Library of New 
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Homes” he can leisurely study an unusual variety of houses. 
Front views, side views, landscaping detail, architects’ 
drawings, and floor plans are spread before him as on the 
pages of gigantic books. 

With the aid of an attractive pamphlet he learns that in 
cooperation with the Dime, the builder members of the insti- 
tute have selected from their current developments several 
hundred houses designed to fit every taste. 

“ Because of the institute’s large membership, and position 
in the field of home building,” says the booklet, “this Li- 
brary of Homes can furnish you with a broad overview of 
new architectural design, adaptation of new materials and 
principles to home building, location, costs and other 
features. 

“Tf you’d like to plan for a basement or garage laundry 

. a house that flows out into terraces for gracious sum- 
mer living . . . a home that can grow with your family . . . 
you will find in this library how other families and their 
architects have worked out these problems. 

“Concerned about schools, churches, transportation, 
shopping, recreational facilities and price range? You can 
find the builder’s name on the exhibit panel that interests 
you and obtain detailed information. 

“Through this tour without travel, this Library of Homes, 
you can discover all you need to know in order to plan for 
your new home, all without the time, trouble and sales 
pressure involved in making trips.” 

The bank displays prominently the information that the 
exhibit is presented as a public service to home seekers and 
that it “should not in any way be construed as an attempt 
by the bank to sell houses.” 

“Naturally,” it continues, “the selection of a home is a 
responsibility that can only be assumed by the purchaser 
himself. The Dime will gladly assist you in every way to 
soundly finance the home of your choice.” 
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At the exhibition opening, /. to r.: New York State FHA Director 
T. G. Grace; VA Chief Appraiser Isadore Levy; Dime’s president, 
George C. Johnson; FHA District Director Harold M. Clay; Presi- 
dent Kalman Klein of the Long Island Home Builders Institute 


Scattered among the panels that comprise the library are 
booths exhibiting materials and equipment: roofing, panel- 
ing, a streamlined kitchen, bathroom, home furnishings. 
There are also racks where the visitor finds hundreds of 
booklets and folders offering information and ideas on appli- 
ances and building equipment. 

Generous space has been reserved for comfortable chairs 
and tables where the bank’s guests can read current maga- 
zines that cater to the interests of the home builder, furnisher 
and planner. On the Monday morning of BANKING’s visit, 
for example, a middle-aged woman was poring over a 
picture page of draperies; a young housewife was studying 
an article on rugs; a man sought some pointers from an 
architectural magazine. Two or three other people were 
reading the booklets they had just taken from the nearby 
rack. 

Last but not least, the Dime tells the complete story of 
home financing. In fact, the first panel the visitor sees sug- 
gests that he start saving now toward the down payment— 
and tells him how. Other placards give detailed breakdowns 
of approximate carrying charges under a variety of circum- 
stances; a booklet explains “Six Ways to Borrow Mortgage 
Money’’; and there’s an information desk where a member 


This is the lounge space at the 

exhibition where visitors find 

magazines of interest to home 

owners. In the background is 

the bank’s own booth which 

provides information on home 
financing 


EQUIPMENT 


Reading material available at the “library” includes hundreds of 
leaflets and pamphlets (available on the racks above) describing 
the latest in materials, appliances and equipment. The catalogue 
will be changed from time to time to keep pace with new products 


of the staff is glad to discuss bank financing of the new house. 

This is the Dime’s second venture on behalf of home 
buyers. President George C. Johnson recalls the first one in 
a foreword to the exhibition guide. 

“During the war,” he says, “when a new home was just a 
dream of the future, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
held its first home buyers exhibition. More than 90,000 
visitors proved that it filled a real need for centralized in- 
formation on homes and their financing. 

“Tt was such a success, that now, in cooperation with 75 
leading local builders, members of the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute, and with several hundred manufacturers 
and dealers, we are doing it again. There will be new dis- 
plays featuring modern homes that are being built in this 
area, and new exhibits of the latest scientific materials and 
home equipment.” 

No limit has been set on the duration of this window- 
shopping opportunity for home buyers. The previous show 
attracted visitors at the rate of about 30,000 a year, and this 
one is making a good start toward that mark—and toward 
the further strengthening of a bank’s friendly relations with 
a large metropolitan community. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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77 Dream Houses 


EVENTy-seven “‘Dream Houses,” patterned after the 
mm beautiful home in the new RKO-Selznick motion pic- 
ture, ‘‘Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House,” are 
being built in 77 different cities across the country. The 
program is sponsored primarily by the General Electric 
Company. 

A prominent local builder, department store, and 25 
major national manufacturers are cooperating in the con- 
struction of each house. In most communities, houses will 
be open to the public coincident with the showing of the 
movie. 

Each house is all-electric. Every appliance is in the house, 
plus a Dream Kitchen-Laundry, air conditioning, radio and 
television. 

Banks are included along with retailers, newspaper, radio, 
builders, utilities and clubs—everyone interested in homes, 
home building and home furnishing—in a program of local 
and national promotion. 

The sponsors of the project suggest several aspects of local 
promotion which should be interesting to banks, including 
literature on financing the house and the exhibit of a scale 
model of the house in the bank lobby. The sponsors also 
instruct its agents to get in touch in each city with the 
bank which finances the builder or contractor. 

National manufacturers cooperating in the Blandings’ 
Dream House promotion include General Electric Com- 
pany, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, Yale & Towne, Sherwin Williams, International Silver, 
Congoleum-Nairn, International Nickel Corporation, Can- 
non Mills, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Lightolier Com- 
pany, Paragon Art & Linen Co., Inc., Plastron, Inc., Colum- 
bia Mills, Cortley Curtain Corporation, Mebbs Educational 
Building Block Company, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Del Monte Coffee, Aetna Steel Products Cor- 
poration, Consider H. Willett, Inc., and Sure-Fit Products. 

Cities selected thus far as locations for ‘‘ Dream Houses” 
are: Phoenix, Arizona; Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Bakersfield, Fresno, Oakland, Sacramento, San 
Diego and San Francisco, California; Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Chicago, Illinois; Indianapolis, South Bend and Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Des Moines, Iowa; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, Springfield and Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Detroit and Grand Rapids, Michigan; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Kansas City and St. Louis, Missouri; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Tenafly, New Jersey; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Tarrytown 
and Utica, New York; Greensboro and Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina; Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo, Ohio; Okle- 
homa City and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Portland, Oregon; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Providence, Rhode 
Island; Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis and Nashville, 
Tennessee; Amarillo, Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Houston, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Spokane. 


Another Series Begins in Hartford 


Various other new housing projects are under way to 
demonstrate high standards of quality with better values for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Myrna Loy donned her most winsome smile while posing with 

Cary Grant and Melvyn Douglas, who co-starred with her in 

“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House.” The trio are shown with 
floor plans and a miniature of the “Dream House” 


The General Electric Corporation house, below, follows the Blandings 


“Dream House” design 


The “ideal” house being built by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration in Hartford, Connecticut 
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Thermopane picture windows 
add salability”’ 


—says Robert P. Gerholz, of Gerholz Community Homes, 
Inc., well-known builders and developers in Flint, Michigan. 


Mr. Gerholz says: ‘‘I think so much of 
Thermopane that I’m going to put it 100% 
in our own office building now under con- 
struction.” 


Picture Windows insulated with Thermopane* add 
value that is quickly appreciated by the home- 
buying public. The Gerholz organization’s ex- 
perience has proved that. 

And so this nationally-recognized building con- 
cern is making Thermopane an important sales fea- 
ture in a new development of 230 homes priced 
from $10,000 to $14,000. 


Picture Windows make rooms seem larger by 
inviting in the spaciousness of the outdoors. And 
when home buyers are told that windows are 
Thermopane they know that a house has been 


built for comfort and heating economy. 


Thermopane, the windowpane that insulates, is 

double glass hermetically sealed into a single unit. 

Thermopane is made in more than 60 standard sizes, 

as well as non-standard sizes, enabling you to add 

this extra value throughout the house at minimum 

cost. Before you make new plans, get the facts on 

Thermopane. Your L-O-F Distributor stocks 

Thermopane for prompt delivery. Libbey: 

Charles Noble, Detroit, OWens"Ford Glass Company, 2478 Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY* OWENS FORD 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES | a Gpedt Name tw GLASS 
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EMPLOYEES... 
DEPOSITORS 
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PROTECTED 


when bank records are 
handled the Recordak way 


F YOU want to provide new protection for 

your bank . . . for officers, employees, de- 
positors . . . you ought to look into Recordak 
microfilming. 

With it, you protect executives by providing 
a photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ord of every check cashed or deposited . . . of 
all checks and statements sent to depositors. A 
record that cannot be tampered with or altered 
without detection. 


With Recordak microfilming, you can pro- 
vide your employees with a kind of protection 
they can’t get any other way—photographic 
proof to substantiate their handling of all items 
... to give indisputable evidence of integrity. 


With it, you protect your depositors, too. 
Should a cancelled check be lost or destroyed, 
you can quickly provide a photographic fac- 
simile. And depositors have the assurance that 
their transactions are properly recorded . . . an 
assurance that means a great deal in terms of 
customer satisfaction and goodwill. 


Important protection, this, and you get it as 
a by-product of the Recordak Transit System 
and the Recordak System of Single Posting. 
To look into these in detail, write for 
“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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The Tax Millstone on Small Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


than one corporation. The schedule of 
taxes now applicable to corporations 
should be adjusted so as to smooth out 
the present curve from the tax base 
rate to the overall maximum rate. This 
would serve as an incentive for a 
corporation to retain as much of the 
earnings as possible, which would 
strengthen its financial position and 
permit expansion. Moreover, more tax- 
able income would probably result 
from economies and less splitting up of 
existing corporations, resulting in great- 
er revenue to the Government. 


(7) Divide Income of Married Couples 
—This is now a reality, since it is pro- 
vided for in the recent tax bill passed 
over the President’s veto. This pro- 
vision has a particular significance to 
small businesses, since a great majority 
of them are not incorporated. The 
married proprietor of an unincorporated 
business prior to the new law had to 
pay substantially higher taxes in some 
brackets than did the small corporation, 
and accordingly was penalized for 
being unincorporated. As a result of the 
recent revenue tax bill provision for the 
division of income between husband 
and wife, the sole proprietor is bene- 
fited as follows: 

Net Income 
Before Personal 

Exemption Former Tax 

$ 5,000 $ 798 
10,000 2,185 
15,000 4,047 
20,000 6,393 
25,000 9,082 5,877 
50,000 24,795 17,201 

The tax under the new bill as shown 
above compares most favorably with 
small corporation taxes and accordingly 
should benefit millions of small, unin- 
corporated business enterprises. 


Tax Under 
New Bill 
$ 631 

1,621 
2,829 
4,247 


(8) Require the Government to Bear 
Expense of Unsuccessful Tax Litiga- 
tion—There are many instances where 
business concerns, incorporated and 
unincorporated, disagree in good faith 
with the findings, rulings or tax assess- 
ments of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Only in a court of law can 
the issues be legally determined, which 
procedure usually proves to be ex- 
tremely costly. Often the risk is too 
great for the taxpayer to assume. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has the 
legal staff of the Attorney General at 
its disposal, hordes of examiners and 
accountants, and unlimited funds to 
carry on expensive litigation. Conse- 
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quently, taxpayers often pay taxes 
imposed or compromised rather than 
risk legal proceedings. While no one 
questions the good faith and the fine 
performance of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as a_ whole, nevertheless 
revenue agents can, and undoubtedly 
do in many instances, take advantage 
of this unbalanced and _ inequitable 
situation. There should be some real 
protection afforded the taxpayer be- 
cause the present situation openly in- 
vites what is tantamount to blackmail. 
No one would suggest or recommend 
any reformation that would weaken 
the Government’s position with respect 
to bona fide claims, but at present it is 
simply a one-way street. Justice de- 
mands, therefore, and small business 
needs, a change in the law to provide 
that in all cases where the United States 
Government is the plaintiff in a tax 
suit it shall reimburse the defendant 
for all reasonable expenses incurred if 
judgment is rendered in the defendant’s 
favor. 

The many tax and procedural in- 
equities, including some of those dis- 
cussed above, are at present receiving a 
good deal of attention from the Treas- 
ury Department as well as Congress. 
In fact, the Treasury Department has 
made recommendations with respect 
to some 53 technical changes in the law. 
The House Committee on Ways and 
Means now has before it Congressman 
Ploesser’s Bill HR 5818 which would 
permit corporations an exemption of 
$25,000 for income tax purposes and 


"HOPE THE Boss IS 
ENJOYING HIS VACATION 
AS MUCH AS WE ARE” 


AP Newstectures 


“Biggest year in our history, and, what's 
more, we broke even!” 


provide that the normal tax of 24 per- 
cent and the surtax of 14 percent shall 
be applicable to corporations having 
taxable incomes in excess of $25,000. 
This bill, however, might seriously 
affect the Government’s tax revenue 
and is most inequitable, since it limits 
the exemptions solely to corporations. 
This limitation takes care of only a 
small portion of the total number of 
small business concerns, as the greatest 
majority of them are unincorporated. 
It would undoubtedly force a high 
percentage of the unincorporated con- 
cerns to incorporate. The overall tax 
situation is receiving more attention 
today, but, notwithstanding, the much 
needed reforms will not be forthcoming 
unless every banker and every business- 
man fully presents the situation to the 
members of Congress. 


An optimist may be wrong but he 
enjoys it. 


A Russian satellite is a nation in which 
100,000 peasants are denied the right to 
tramp a dirt road to lodge a protest that 
wouldn’t be listened to by the government 


anyway. 
Intuition is the ability to arrive 


quickly at a decision without the help 
of brains, knowledge or advice. 


Three requirements for marriage: a 
single girl, a bachelor and an anxious 
mother. 


With increasing consumer credit the 
old slogan now reads “Ask Dad—he 
owes.” 
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Fifth in a series of famous skylines—Baltimore 
business district as seen from the south bank of 
the harbor basin 


DEVANEY 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DICKHUTH is a financial writer on The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


reserve requirements last month from 22 percent to 

24 percent for New York and Chicago banks, was that 
the trading fraternity regarded one uncertainty as removed 
from the scene, although several others were created. The 
reason for feeling one had been eliminated is that the rise 
was one of the last blows the Reserve board could dispatch 
under the circumstances and that further similar interference 
is unlikely, at least for the duration of the summer months. 

Increase in reserve requirements overshadowed the failure 
by the Treasury to raise the certificate rate from 11 to 
114 percent, which became evident in the famous decision of 
May 13 by Secretary John W. Snyder to refund the June and 
July maturities with certificates of the old rate. The market 
has felt since that political pressures were largely responsible 
for letting the 114 percent rate stand and that such consid- 
erations would be as important in September as they were 
in May. Hence, in all likelihood no changes in certificates 
will be made until after election. 

The uncertainties which have been created by the rise 
in reserve requirements revolve largely around the ques- 
tion of what effect higher reserves and thus withdrawal of 
an estimated $500 million of lendable money will have on 
the economy and the markets. In detail this is difficult to 
predict, except that a tightening of credit, to some extent, 
would appear unavoidable. 

Prospects for the government securities market are gen- 
erally regarded as good. That includes the expectation for 
firmer, not lower, prices, although the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve banks has an ample bond 
portfolio to stem any pronounced rise in long-terms. 

So far, sales by the committee have been of relatively 
moderate proportions and, judged from past observations, 
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T= net effect of the Federal Reserve Board’s increase in 


the aim of the central banks’ policymakers would seem to 
be the maintenance of orderly markets with a reasonable and 
normal volume rather than placement of top limits or ceilings 
on the various issue brackets. This, however, may change in 
case domestic or foreign conditions should worsen abruptly 
—which is not anticipated at this time. But in that event 
sharp price movements in either direction may be countered 
by renewed vigorous pegging and market support. 

Optimism, at least short-termwise, has been reflected in 
recent weeks by a steady flow of bids in the market for 
municipals. Remnants of older and larger issues on the 
shelves of dealers have moved steadily into hands of ulti- 
mate investors. The only note of caution which was evident 
was based on the extremely large volume of securities offered. 
At times, this congested the trading machinery to the point 
of confusion and financial officials hope fiscal authorities of 
issuing cities and other government units will make greater 
efforts to check offering calendars and as a result stagger their 
financial wares. 

This will be particularly applicable after the traditional 
lull of the dog days. With favorable markets in nearly all 
other segments of finance the summer slump may come 
later and may not be as pronounced as in other years. 

The stock market which had given previous indications 
of greater activity has now been acknowledged as “a bull 
market” by the experts of the averages, although it may be a 
mild one. One of the basic considerations for greater op- 
timism is that the war scare, outside of Palestine, has been 
blowing cold rather than hot and that business generally, 
while more competitive, is excellent as a whole. 

The outlook for the remainder of the year also leaves 
very little to be desired. Capital expenditures by industry, 
one of the prime factors affecting general activity, continue 
at peak levels. Joint estimates by the Department of Com- 
merce and by the Securities and Exchange Commission 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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TAXATION AND 
FOREIGN TRUSTS 


LTHOUGH the Supreme Court last 
A year upheld Rhode Island’s right 
to tax the intangible property of a 
foreign trust, the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature has recently enacted a law to 
prohibit such taxation. 

The Supreme Court, in Greenough v. 
Tax Assessors of Newport, reported in 
the September 1947 BANKING, ruled 
that the tax might be levied upon the 
value of intangible trust property as a 
part of the wealth of a trustee residing 
in Rhode Island, even though the trust 
property was wholly outside of the state 
and received from it no compensating 
benefit or protection. 

Rhode Island, by means of House 
Bill No. 821, Laws of 1948, now pro- 
vides that such a tax may not be 
assessed. 


USURIOUS FINANCE CHARGE 


The finance charge in connection 
with an instalment sale is generally 
considered a mere increase over the 
cash sale price to cover the cost of 
credit and, as such, is not ‘‘interest”’ 
within the meaning of the usury laws. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
has, however, inquired into the facts 
of one such sale, for the purchase of a 
car, and come up with the ruling that 
the finance charge was indeed usurious 
interest. 

The following factors were involved: 
contract and note were signed in blank; 
the only price quoted to the buyer was 
the cash price; the dealer told the buyer 
he would arrange for financing; the 
finance company talked with the buyer, 
checked her credit, examined the car, 
agreed to finance the sale, and prepared 
the note and contract, all before the sale 
was made; the buyer did not know the 
terms of the contract or note until after 
the first instalment payment was made; 
blank contracts and notes, and assign- 
ments of them to itself were custom- 
arily furnished by the finance company 
to dealers. 
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References to P. D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 


It was held that the trial court was 
justified in finding that there was only a 
cash sale, so far as dealer and buyer 
were concerned; the finance company 
had advanced the unpaid balance of the 
cash price and had exacted a usurious 
charge for the use of its money. Asso- 
ciates Inv. Co. v. Thomas, 210 S.W.2d 
413. 


DUTY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PLEDGEE 


The supreme court of Massachusetts 
recently explained that a bank which 
accepts life insurance policies as col- 
lateral for a loan is liable for its handling 
of them only as an ordinary pledgee of 
personal property. 

In the case in question a borrower 
who had assigned her policies defaulted 
in payment of the premiums and, in 
accordance with their provisions, the 
policies then automatically converted to 
term insurance, with an option to 
change them to paid up insurance or 
surrender them for their cash value. 

The bank was notified of the change 
in the policies and, without notifying 
the borrower, chose not to exercise 
either option. The term insurance even- 
tually expired and, sued on her in- 
debtedness, the borrower raised the 
defense that her collateral had been 
wrongfully appropriated. 

The court answered that the rela- 
tionship of debtor-creditor would not 
be changed to a fiduciary one by mere 
existence of mutual respect and confi- 
dence. Thus, the bank had no duty to 
notify the borrower of the conversion of 
the policies, nor could she, if notified, 
have forced the bank to exercise the 
options. She was presumed to know 
when premiums were due and what 
would occur if she failed to pay them. 
The conversion was not due to any 
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act or failure to act by the bank, nor 
did the bank in any way prevent her 
from maintaining her policies by prompt 
payment of premiums, nor from regain- 
ing possession of them by paying back 
the loan. National Shawmut Bank y. 
Hallett, 78 N.E.2d 624. P.D., Pledge 
§$$6:9, 9. 


CORPORATE FICTITIOUS 
PAYEE 


Although a bank is protected when 
it pays a check drawn to an impostor 
who, dealing face to face with the 
drawer, succeeded in having himself in- 
tended as the payee, albeit under an 
alias, such is not the case when the 
fictitious payee turns out to be a non- 
existent corporation. 

This was the holding of the New 
York Court of Appeals in a case in- 
volving a check given to persons repre- 
senting themselves as agents of a cor- 
poration, when the corporation in fact 
had not yet come into existence. 

In the ordinary imposture, covered 
by the so-called impostor rule, the 
drawer intends that the person before 
him shall be the recipient of the pro- 
ceeds of the check and expects that the 
person he names as payee will be paid. 
But where another person, real or fic- 
titious, is intended as the payee, a 
bank will be liable for paying the 
impostor. 

Here, although the drawer was deal- 
ing face to face with natural persons, 
the court found from the evidence that 
he dealt with them only as agents and 
intended to deal only with the corpora- 
tion as principal. 

Consequently, the court held, the 
check constituted an order to pay to a 
non-existent person and as such was a 
mere scrap of paper creating neither 
right nor obligation. It was a legal 
nullity and the drawee bank was held 
liable for charging it to the maker’s 
account. 

It is interesting to note that the 
court points out that a forwarding bank 
which had first given credit on the check 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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This Man Cant Stop Dishonesty 
BUT he ean stop 
dishonesty Zosses./ 


WHY? Because he is a trained 


Insurance Agent who can build a 
bonding program to protect your 
company from having to make up 
heavy losses due to embezzlement 
orany form of employe dishonesty. 
The current high rate of such losses 
makes it more imperative than ever 
for you to bring your bonding pro- 
gram up-to-date. There is a 


USF&G agent in your community 


who will be glad to analyze your 
bonding program, without obliga- 


tions. Consult him today! An employe may abscond 


U.S. F.& G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


“Consult your Insurance fee as you would your 
Agent or Broker 33a Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


in dispute, and which was held liable to 
the drawee on its endorsement, “could 
have prevented the consummation of 
the wrong” by exercising ‘elementary 
precautions.” The court apparently has 
reference to the fact that this bank al- 
lowed the “agents” of the non-existent 
corporation to open an account by 
depositing the check without an en- 
dorsement, allowed withdrawals from 
the account, in which the check was the 
sole deposit, even before it had cleared, 
and neither requested nor received any 
corporate resolution or other authoriza- 
tion for the creation of the account in 
the corporation’s name. 

Hence, finds the court, there is no 
ground, on any theory of “piercing the 
veil of corporate entity,” for disregard- 
ing the plaintiff’s intent to deal with 
the corporation as principal, since it 
would “prevent no fraud and serve no 
equity” to put the loss on the maker 
rather than upon the forwarding bank 
which had facilitated his loss.” 

Whether or not a non-existent cor- 
porate payee can ever be brought 
within the impostor rule did not have 
to be decided in this case, said the court, 
and consequently was not decided. In- 
ternational Aircraft Trading Co. v. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 79 N.E.2d 
249. P.D., Forged Paper §§4, 11. 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS ? 


A divide] Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals holds that a payee’s delay in pre- 
senting a check will not excuse the 
drawer from his obligation to keep 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay it, and 
seems to hold that a line of credit with 
the drawee bank does not constitute 
“sufficient funds.” 

The case concerned an “unless lease”’ 
of oil land; one which, among other 
things, automatically terminates if rent 
is not paid at a stipulated time. A check 
was seasonably tendered in payment of 
rent and, though the maker did not have 
sufficient funds at that time, on the 
next morning he made an arrangement 
with the drawee to honor it regardless 
of the condition of his account. If the 
payee had deposited the check that 
morning it would not have reached the 
drawee bank for three days. As it was, 
he did not deposit it until several days 
later. 

When it did come to the drawee 
bank, there were insufficient funds on 
deposit and, through an employee’s 
failure to recall the credit understand- 
ing, the check was dishonored. 

The following day a bank officer 
realized the error and promptly notified 
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the payee that the check would be 
honored if re-presented. This was not 
done. The payee kept the check some 
10 months longer and then brought suit 
to declare the lease terminated for non- 
payment of rent. 

Although the trial court had termed 


it negligent, the majority of the appel- _ 


late court seemed little concerned with 
the payee’s delay in depositing the 
check. Stating that, in such cases as 
this, “time of payment is the essence 
of the contract,” they ruled that the 
lease must be strictly construed against 
the lessee, declared it terminated, and 
were “unwilling to say” that the 
payee’s delay caused the termination. 

In their opinion the drawer had 
simply failed to keep funds in his ac- 
count sufficient to authorize the drawee 
to pay his check, and thus had failed 
to make timely payment. 

It was also held that the payee was 
under no obligation to make a second 
presentment and that provisions of the 
N.L.L. relieving the maker when there 
is unreasonable delay in presentment 
did not apply, being limited to cases 
involving bank failures, and to cases 
where a debt exists. Here, said the 
majority, there was no debtor-creditor 
relationship. 

Judge Hall, in his dissent, considers 
that a good and sufficient check was 
dishonored by mistake, and that title 
to realty should not thereby be allowed 
to terminate. Under the circumstances, 
he felt that acceptance of a check 
should carry the burden of absorbing 
honest mistakes, to the extent, at least, 
of owing a duty to re-present the check, 
and he noted that the payee seemed to 
have ‘“‘attached value” to the check by 
keeping it for 10 months, without de- 
claring the lease forfeited, and with 
knowledge that he could have cashed it 
atany time during that period. Baker 
v. Hamilton, 210 S.W.2d 634. P.D., 
Checks §§15:1, 15:3, 21; Presentment 
§2; Legal Tender §1:8. 


PRIORITY OF AIRCRAFT LIENS 


In the first case of its kind, the 
Federal District Court for New Jersey 
has ruled that an aircraft chattel mort- 
gage held by the Government and re- 
corded with the CAA is superior to a 
mechanics possessory lien created by 
state law. 

The case involved several aircraft 
which had been sold by the WAA sub- 
ject to chattel mortgages recorded under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, which pro- 
vides that no instrument affecting title 
to, or interest in civil aircraft shall be 
valid as to third persons without notice 
unless recorded with the CAA, and that 


instruments so recorded shall be valid 
as to all persons without further recor. 
dation. 

The planes were later repaired by a 
third party which then sought to assert 
a possessory lien for the cost oi its 
work, which lien, under California law, 
is superior to the lien of a prior chattel 
mortgage. 

The trial judge found that the re 
cording provisions of the act are within 
the scope of the Government’s power 
and, accordingly, that the Gover. 
ment’s lien is, in this case, superior to 
“any claim established under state law 
affecting the same object.” 

The decision is not remarkable of 
itself, inasmuch as the Government was 
the mortgagee and it has been held that 
federal laws may declare liens in favor 
of the Government and establish their 
priority irrespective of state laws. 

What is interesting for the future is 
the judge’s pronouncement of his “‘in- 
contestible conclusion that Congress 
has full power to control all aviation 
activity.” After citing authority for the 
right of Congress to control all navi- 
gable waters of the country, he found 
an exact analogy between air and water 
travel and then observed that no part 
of the “navigable circumambient at- 
mosphere” of the country can be so 
confined within the limits of a state as to 
be “incontiguous to the interstate and 
international highways of the air.” 

In reaching his “incontestible con- 
clusion” he took issue with the ruling 
of a New York court (cf. 22 N.Y.S.2¢ 
37) that state-created liens on aircraft 
used solely in intrastate commerce are 
paramount, and made reference to 
“overclamorous and undue insistence 
on states rights.” 

At this writing it is not known 
whether his conclusions will be con- 
tested in a higher court. 

It might be noted that some states 
have anticipated matters by providing 
in their laws for recordation of aircraft 
liens with the CAA. However, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act provides for the rec- 


.ordation of “instruments”? and makes 


no provision for possessory liens, either 
by creating them under federal law, or 
by recognizing those created under 
state laws. In re Veterans Air Express 
Co., 76 F.Supp. 684. P.D., Liens §2:4; 
Chattel Mortgages §§2, 8:10, 4A:9. 


Diplomacy is the ability to take some- 
thing and act as though you were giving it 
away. 
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Money Rates and Bond Market Support 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


studied the actual course of events over recent decades and 
who have analyzed the causes of the current inflationary 
boom, regard this approach as a dangerous oversimpli- 
fication. 

For instance, one of the outstanding features of the 
price spiral of the past two years is that it has not been 
caused by an overall expansion of bank credit during this 
period. It cannot, therefore, be cured simply by the appli- 
cation of overall credit restrictions. The increase that has 
taken place in loans to business has been largely a result 
rather than a cause of higher prices. The expansion of con- 
sumer and real estate credit has contributed to inflationary 
pressures, to be sure, but these loans are not directly af- 
fected by overall credit restraints. These basic facts are fully 
appreciated by most bankers but are not so well understood, 
unfortunately, by many outside the banking business. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that credit management 
cannot cure the disease, the question still remains whether 
it can make some contribution toward restraining further 
inflationary developments, and if so, how. 


Short-Term Rates 


In the judgment of most of the prominent bankers and 
economists who participated in the symposium for BANKING, 
higher rates for short-term Treasury borrowing would help 
to curb inflation. In fact, opinion is almost unanimous that 
the benefits to society as a whole would be well worth the 
additional interest charges that the Treasury would incur. 
As one economist put it: “The interest cost to the Treasury 
is far less important than the freedom of the Federal Reserve 
to manage money with an eye on general business and price 
stability.” 

Increases in short-term rates may restrain inflationary 
tendencies in two different ways: through their effects upon 
the market for long-term capital and through their effects 
upon bank loans. The lower short-term rates are, the more 
inducement there is for banks and other investors to buy 
long maturities for the sake of the higher return they afford. 
This tends to stimulate all segments of the capital market. 
Moreover, when commercial banks sell short-term govern- 
ment obligations to the Federal Reserve System and use the 
proceeds to buy other securities from non-bank investors, 
the total volume of bank deposits is thereby increased. 
At present, however, these particular arguments for higher 
short-term rates are less cogent than they were a year ago 
because the Federal Reserve System has meantime ac- 
quired large quantities of Treasury bonds which it could 
now use to restrain the government bond market and to 
supply the demand for bonds from commercial banks. 

Short-term money rates affect bank loans through their 
influence upon bank earnings and upon the attitudes of 
both bankers and bank customers. When rates on short- 
term governments and on prime commercial loans are high 
enough to enable banks to show satisfactory earnings with- 
out departing from conservative policies, there is less pres- 
sure to compete aggressively for loans. Rising rates tend 
to induce caution on the part of bankers in extending credit 
and on the part of businessmen who consider borrowing to 
expand plant or inventories. 

Just how important are these effects in terms of curbing 
inflation? No precise answer is possible. These influences 
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are all intangible, non-measureable. Indeed, they are largely 
a matter of the psychology of lenders and borrowers. The 
bankers themselves, however, should be in as good a position 
as anyone to appraise these effects, for they are the chief 
lenders and are in constant contact with borrowers and 
potential borrowers. It is significant, therefore, that in the 
opinion of most of the commercial bankers who contributed 
to the survey for BANKING, the moves of the monetary 
authorities in tightening bank credit during the past year 


have had an “appreciable” effect upon the total volume of 
bank loans. 


“Not Military Enough” 


There are dissenting opinions. Some bankers believe that 
the effects upon bank loans to date have been negligible. 
Several of these men nevertheless advocate raising short- 
term rates further as a precautionary move against the 
danger of an inflationary expansion of bank credit in the 
future. One economist expressed the view that “the moves 
have been in the right direction but probably not military 
enough to accomplish much.” 

There is far less unanimity as to the policies that the 
monetary authorities should follow with respect to the long- 
term government bond*market. If the current boom con- 
tinues, we may witness a renewal of liquidation of govern- 
ment bonds, especially if short-term rates are permitted to 
continue to rise. Federal Reserve and Treasury officials 
have declared that their intention at the present time is to 
maintain the 2% percent long-term rate. From the stand- 
point of long-range as well as short-run considerations, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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“I wish you'd foreclose the mortgage on my 
house. It hasn’t nearly enough closet space.” 
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what is the wisdom of adhering to this policy in the future? 

On one vital point, at least, bankers and bank economists 
are in emphatic and almost unanimous accord; namely, 
that the Federal Reserve System cannot completely aban- 
don all support of the government securities market. To do 
so would in all probability disrupt business and perhaps 
initiate a severe depression. To quote an eastern banker, 
“a complete relinquishment of support would result in a 
general mess.” The president of a big West Coast bank 
pointed out that continued support of the bond market is 
essential “to enable the capital expansion program to be 
completed.” Moreover, a prolonged decline in government 
bond prices might lead to a wave of redemptions of savings 
bonds, which could have serious consequences. Another 
point, in the opinion of the president of a large eastern-bank, 
is that it might “create havoc” with the capital accounts of 
many smaller banks. 


“Free Market” Unrealistic? 


Several bankers suggested that under present-day condi- 
tions it is unrealistic to talk about returning to a “free”’ 
market for government bonds or “permitting the bond mar- 
ket to find its own level.” The fact is that the Federal 
Reserve System now holds over $20 billion of government 
obligations and the management of this vast portfolio 
cannot fail to determine to a large extent the level of in- 
terest rates and high-grade bond prices. 

Most bankers, however, do not therefore conclude that 
we must resign ourselves to the indefinite continuation of 
controls as rigid as those which have been exercised over 
rates in recent years. They believe we should work toward 
the eventual attainment of a greater degree of freedom in 
the bond market than now prevails and also greater flexi- 
bility in Federal Reserve open market operations. In the 
words of a New England banker, it would be “ultimately 
desirable to have as close to a free market as is practicable.” 
This is a long-range objective that should be kept in mind 
in formulating current policies. 
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(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
NET 
DECREASE 
NEW YORK CITY $ 5,328 $ 5,048 —280 

CHICAGO 1,387. 
92 OTHER CITIES —_7,856 7,678 —178 
TOTAL $14,650 $14,113 
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APR. MAY MAY 400 
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Some progress has already been made over the past year in 
breaking away from the rigid wartime pattern of rates. 
Opinions among bankers differ chiefly as to just how much 
flexibility can exist under postwar conditions and as to how 
rapidly we should try to move in the direction of greater 
flexibility. 


Investment Makes the Difference 


It is generally agreed that considerable caution is neces- 
sary. Developments in the government bond market may 
have far-reaching consequences which cannot be accurately 
foreseen. It is hard to say, for example, just how much a 
given decline in government bond prices may reduce the 
availability of long-term capital and the volume of new 
corporation bond issues, with serious repercussions upon 
business activity. It is investment expenditure by business 
that makes the difference between prosperity and depression. 

Several bankers and economists, therefore, believe that 
in the event of another wave of selling of government bonds, 
the monetary authorities should again support the market 
at the levels established last December. They see little to 
be gained from lowering the pegs and fear that such a move 
might undermine the confidence of investors and bring a 
deluge of selling, the effects of which would be difficult to 
predict. 

A substantial majority of those participating in the sur- 
vey, however, believe that the Victory 2'4’s due 1972-67 
should be permitted to dip below par. Some specified that 
a new peg should be established and aggressively main- 
tained just a shade below par, at 99 or 991% or 9934. Others, 
less apprehensive of market sentiment, favor a gradual, 
orderly decline to perhaps several points below par. 

As previously indicated, one of the chief arguments for 
permitting some limited decline below par is that this would 
be a step toward a freer market. Rigid adherence to the 
December 24 support prices might encourage the growing 
impression in the minds of some persons that par is sacro- 
sanct and that the Government has some sort of moral 
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obligation to protect investors against any decline below par 
—an idea, incidentally, which may have been nurtured by 
certain recent statements by government officials. The longer 
the present pegs at and above par are maintained, the more 
difficult it may be to cut loose from them at some future 
date. 

Another important reason, in the judgment of many 
bankers and economists, is that a modest lowering of the 
support levels might discourage liquidation of government 
bonds and tend to curb inflationary pressures somewhat 
without seriously disrupting business activity. Banks might 
be less willing to make loans, especially in borderline cases, 
if doing so would involve taking losses in their government 
holdings. Similarly, insurance companies and mutual savings 
banks might be less eager to purchase new corporation issues, 
particularly those below top quality. In short, while deserv- 
ing borrowers could continue to obtain funds required to 
finance current operations and needed expansion, the 
availability of credit and capital to marginal borrowers and 
for speculative purposes might be reduced. 


Far from Unanimous 


Some bankers favor dropping: the support prices slightly 
as a move toward a higher level of interest rates over a period 
of years. Opinion is far from unanimous, however, that the 
existing level of most interest rates is undesirably low from 
the standpoint of long-range economic well-being. 

Most bankers do not fear that a slight decline in govern- 
ment bond prices below par at this time would lead to heavy 
redemptions of savings bonds. It was predicted in some 
quarters that as soon as the war ended, there would be a 
veritable flood of redemptions but no flood occurred. And 
last year when the government bond market suffered its 
worse slump since 1939, the monthly rate of savings bond 


HERE’S AN IDEA — 


We understand the great telescope 
in California magnifies stars a million 
times. This is almost as good as the 
press agents do in Hollywood. 


There are now two parties in Czecho- 
slovakia—the dictator and the spectator. 


There are still a number of persons 
with million dollar incomes, so we do 
not face an immediaie shoriage of am- 
bassadors. 


A great deal of time could be saved if 
a part of all salary checks were sent direct 
to the instalment lender. 


When a woman changes her mind 
repeatedly, we suppose her intuition is 
just getting the range. 


The world has largely dropped its 
wartime fury and now has peacetime hate. 


From some verdicts we have read 
lately, a jury ignorant of the case at 
the beginning has been that way at the 
end, too. 
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redemptions showed no ill effects whatever. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the record to contradict the statement of 
an eastern banker that “there is no reason to suppose that 
redemption of savings bonds would be heavy in the event 
of lower bond prices.” 

It should be emphasized that the foregoing summary does 


not constitute a forecast of what is actually likely to happen. 


The monetary authorities often think differently from 
bankers and bank economists and they sometimes discount 
bankers’ recommendations as being motivated in part by 
self-interest. Also, some Washington officials are influenced 
at times by political considerations and tend to exaggerate 
the importance of the cost of Treasury borrowing. Admit- 
tedly, too, it is one thing to say what someone else should do 
and quite a different matter to shoulder the responsibility 
for doing it. 


The Rest of the Picture 


Many of those who participated in the symposium indi- 
cated that they do not regard interest rates and bond prices 
as being by any means the whole answer to the problem of 
monetary management. In fact, several voiced their con- 
viction that the monetary authorities are entirely too 
preoccupied with the government securities market. The 
president of a large southern bank, for example, defined 
the central problem of credit management as being “still 
one of completing the Government’s war financing effort 

. of completing the marketing of government securities 
among private investors other than banks.” 

Bankers and economists have numerous suggestions to 
offer with respect to alternative methods of credit control, 
possible changes in the operation of the banking system and 
in the organization of the responsibility for monetary 
management. These will be covered in a subsequent article. 


“Another personal call for you on company 
time, Mr. Perkins.” 
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Kansas Study 


DETAILED study of bank manage- 
ment statistics in Kansas is given 


in the recently issued 1948 report 
of the Bank Management Commission 
of the Kansas Bankers Association. 
Data have been supplied by 483, or 
more than 80 percent, of the 608 banks 
in the state. 

A summary of the results of the study 
has been written by M. L. Breidenthal, 
president of the Security National 
Bank, Kansas City, and chairman of 
the commission. Tables showing earn- 
ings and expense ratios and comparisons 
of activity are shown for the reporting 
banks according to size, 12 size classi- 
fications having been used. Each bank 
reporting data has been given a number, 
which is known only to that particular 
institution. 

Other sections of the report are de- 
voted to summaries of service charges 
by groups and counties and comparison 
of average operating ratios by size 
groups for each year from 1941 through 
1947. 


Mortgage Bankers in September 


The 35th annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, September 22 to 24, 
John C. Thompson, Newark, N. J., 
association president, has announced. 
Running concurrently with it will be 
the 9th annual exhibit of building, in- 
dustry and services, a display of prod- 


ucts and services of home building ma- 
terials and appliances, office equipment 
and other products. 


Powers of Government 


The centralization and growth of 
economic and financial powers in the 
hands of government are shaping the 
future of the banking business and of 
our personal lives as citizens, says 
Evans Woollen, Jr., vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
chairman of the board, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis. This was the 
theme of a talk which Mr. Woollen 
made before the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion recently. 

“A fundamental conflict is involved,” 
stated the A.B.A. vice-president. “Like 
most Americans, I should like to live in 
a society where the functions of the 
national government in domestic af- 
fairs would be confined to keeping 
money sound, to regulating natural 
monopolies and to prohibiting other 
monopolies. This would be the free 
enterprise system in pure form. Such a 
regime would offer the best promise for 
the good life. 

“T think it can be truthfully asserted 
that the more careless of government 
the citizenry may be, the more pervasive 
of the citizen’s life the Government will 
be. We shall never have very good 
government so long as ‘politics’ is a 
term of contempt in our daily speech.” 

Regarding government-in-credit, Mr. 
Woollen said: “If a borrower is denied 


FPRA PUBLIC 
RELATIONS SCHOOL 


Some of the buildings on 
Northwestern Universi- 
ty’s downtown campus, 
where the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association 
will hold its School of 
Financial Public Rela- 
tions August 16-28. Cur- 
riculum includes applied 
psychology, semantics, 
speech, salesmanship, 
advertising, publicity, 
and public relations 


credit, the denial ought to come froma 
lender from whose judgment there is 
another appeal to still another lender, 
There is no appeal from the authority 
of a government lending agency. The 
borrower should have assurance that 
he will not be denied because of his 
political beliefs. Finally, it is patently 
wrong for the Government to have the 
power to determine which borrower 
should have credit and which should 
not.” 


Connecticut Public Relations 


The Connecticut Bankers Associa- 
tion’s public relations committee has 
issued a report for 1948. The statewide 
program which the report covers was 
initiated a year ago and has had the 
financial support of 76 banks, or almost 
90 percent of those in the state. 

Chairman of the association’s public 
relations committee is Winthrop W. 
Spencer, president, Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Waterbury. 

Sections of the report describe pub- 
licity operations, school age banking 
education, dissemination of bank in- 
formation, banker meetings, employee 
relations, advertising, handbooks and 
director activities. 

A seven-point program for the second 
year is included. 


Safe Deposit Meeting 


The 1948 National Safe Deposit 
Convention and annual meeting of the 
American Safe Deposit Association 
will be held October 7-9 at Hotel 
Somerset in Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation will act as convention host. 

The association is urging all member 
banks of state banker organizations, if 
they are interested in safe deposit 
operations, to send representatives. 


Company Analysis 


Word comes from Robert Morris 
Associates, bank credit men’s national 
association, that a pamphlet, An Out- 
line for the Analysis of a Company, is 
still in considerable demand and that 
copies are still available. The author of 
the outline is John D. Dupuis, vice- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


(Others will appear in August) 


Left to right: OHIO, Ralph P. Dixon, executive vice-president, Citizens Bank of St. Bernard; NEW JERSEY SAVINGS BANKS, Ralph B. 
Welsh, executive vice-president, Morris County Savings Bank, Morristown; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Robert H. Lacey, vice-president, 
National Metropolitan Bank, Washington; TENNESSEE, Stacy D. Wilhite, vice-president and cashier, First National Bank of Cookeville 


Left to right: MISSISSIPPI, Frank E. Allen, president, Canton Exchange Bank, Canton; NEW JERSEY, Frank F. Allen, president, Sea- 
coast Trust Company, Asbury Park; ALABAMA, M. W. Espy, president, Headland National Bank, Headland; NORTH CAROLINA, 
John F. MeNair, Jr., executive vice-president, The State Bank, Laurinburg 


Left to right: MAINE, Frederick R. Knauff, president, Federal Trust Company, Waterville; LOUISIANA, V. V. Whittington, president, Bos- 
sier Bank & Trust Company, Bossier, and Bank of Benton; RHODE ISLAND, Albert F. Newman, vice-president and cashier, The National 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Co., Providence; DELAWARE, Gordon Willis, vice-president, Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover 


Left to right: WISCONSIN, Arnold R. Vogtsberger, vice-president, Bank of Menomonie; GEORGIA, C. B. McAllister, executive vice-presi- 

dent, Sea Island Bank, Statesboro; IOWA, W. W. Blasier, president, Farmers State Bank, Jesup; CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS, 

Carl G. Freese, vice-president and treasurer, Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. (Both the Iowa and Connecticut Savings banks 
presidents were elected in the Fall of 1947) 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Left to right: CALIFORNIA, H. Morgan Craft, vice-president, Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles; KANSAS, Floyd E, 
Lull, president, Smith County State Bank, Smith Center; TEXAS, John T. Yantis, president, First National Bank, Brownwood; OKLA 
HOMA, J. R. Meek, president, Security Bank, Ponca City 


Left to right: VIRGINIA, C. Francis Cocke, president, First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke; MARYLAND, Norman B. Boyle, 
secretary-treasurer, Westminster Savings Bank, Westminster; MINNESOTA, M. O. Grangaard, vice-president, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis; OREGON, H. L. Claterbos, vice-president, First National Bank, Portland 


Left to right! ARKANSAS, Berry Vaughan, vice-president, McIlroy Bank, Fayetteville; FLORIDA, J. D. Camp, president, Broward 
National Bank, Ft. Lauderdalee MASSACHUSETTS, Leon M. Little, vice-president, New England Trust Company, Boston; NEW 
YORK, Burr P. Cleveland, president, First National Bank of Cortland 


Left to right MICHIGAN, Horace F. Conklin, president, Security National Bank, Battle Creek; INDIANA, Herbert C. Morrison, 
president, Elston Bank & Trust Company, Crawfordsville; MISSOURI, Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett; ILLINOIS, 
Harry E. Emerson, cashier, secretary and trust officer, First Bank and Trust Company, Cairo 
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For Finer Diesel Power 


Two pistons in each cylinder, driven apart by a central combustion 

. working together to produce more power per cylinder, more 
power per pound, more power per foot of floor space . . . these are 
the advanced benefits of Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston, Two- 
Cycle Diesels. They have no valves, no cylinder heads, 40% 
fewer working parts ... and an earned reputation for delivering 
low-cost power in all classes of heavy-duty service. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Il. 


When it comes to Diesels ..« 


STOKERS + SCALES - MOTORS + GENERATORS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES 


PUMPS + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


A name worth remembering motor cars ond stanopires 
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president, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


Real Estate School 


The Real Estate and Appraisal 
School conducted annually by the 
Savings Banks’ Association of Con- 
necticut and the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Connecticut, was held at the Fort 
Trumbull Branch, New London, June 
14-18. 

The course this year, third in the 
school’s existence, included discussion 
of home sites, current construction 
methods and new materials, various 
aspects of construction loans, mortgage 
loan policies, servicing of existing loans 
and field work on appraisal. 


Editorial Award 


Meredith Garten, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Leader-Journal, Pierce 
City, Missouri, and president of the 
Missouri Bankers Association, has an- 
nounced that the Missouri Bankers 
Association plaque offered for the best 
editorial page among Missouri weeklies 
has been awarded to the Crane Chroni- 
cle. Don and Al Wright are the pub- 
lishers. The judge of the contest was 
Bruce R. McCoy, manager of the 
Louisiana Press Association, and a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism, Louisiana State University. 
The plaque was presented May 6 at 
the annual Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri. 


YATUUOD 


“Don’t you get any homework from the 
Bankers’ Agricultural School?” 


The Illinois Convention 


The programs of state association 
conventions are justly famous for time- 
liness, variety, originality and all around 
distinction. A good recent example of 
this was the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Bankers Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago in 
June. According to Secretary Harry 
Hausman it was the most successful 
convention from attendance and other 
standpoints that the organization has 
ever held. 

One of the important actions of the 
association at this meeting was to ap- 
prove a draft of a proposed bill that 
would eliminate from the Illinois stat- 
utes the double liability provision with 
reference to stockholders in state banks. 

Another step taken by the association 


Mr. McCormick 


was to approve legislation giving banks 
the right to operate on the 5-day week. 

Fowler McCormick, chairman of the 
board of the International Harvester 
Company, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon inaugurating the new presi- 
dent of the association, Harry E. Emer- 
son, cashier, secretary and trust officer 
of the First Bank and Trust Company, 
Cairo. Mr. McCormick stressed the 
fact that American business must serve 
three different groups—customers, em- 
ployees and stockholders—in order to 
preserve free enterprise. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
American Bankers Association, ad- 
dressed one of the main sessions. He 
said the danger of further inflation was 
not over and that the anti-inflation 
program of banks must be continued. 
He pointed out that the volume of bank 
loans had been curtailed in the first 
quarter of ’48 and that there were no 
signs of any rise in the rest of this year 
comparable to 1947. 


NAMSB OFFICERS 


New president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks is William L. 
Maude (above), president, Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, N. J. Others elected 
are: vice-president, Henry S. Kingman, 
president, Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis; treasurer, Edmund P. 
Livingston, vice-president, Union Dime 
Savings Bank, New York; executive secretary, 
John W. Sandstedt, New York 


Included among the other speakers 
at the various sessions were: J. C. Pen- 
ney, founder, J. C. Penney Company; 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, director, trust 
research, of the Graduate School of 
Banking, American Bankers Associa- 
tion; Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of re- 
search, Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany; Dr. Howard R. Bowen, dean, 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois; and 
Sir R. Gordon Munro, executive di- 
rector for the United Kingdom, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

There were extra-curricular features 
of the convention that were extremely 
popular. One was a get-together party 
on the first night, with entertainment 
provided by bankers from the various 
Chicago banks. Also the ladies were 
given a special tour of the great Mer- 
chandise Mart where they could see all 
the latest things in house equipment 
and furnishings. 


Some men think by the inch but speak 
by the yard. 


In an election year there is only one 


labor problem—how to win the labor 
vote. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Hauser Is President, Taylor Vice-president of A.B. 


4.1.B..s Nationa Orricers—Associate Secretary Rutherford, 


Assistant to Educational Director Marion Turner, Educational 


Director Leroy Lewis, retiring President Carter, President Hauser, 
Vice-president Taylor, and Secretary Floyd W. Larson 


President Dodge Sees 
Opportunities Ahead 


Convention Speeches 


Joseph M. Dodge, president 
of The Detroit Bank and of the 
American Bankers Association, 
headed a group of prominent 
bankers and educators on the | 
speaking program at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bankers’ con- 
vention in Buffalo. 

‘‘Problems make opportuni- | 
ties, and the world is full of 
problems,” Mr. Dodge told | 
Convention delegates. ‘‘ Every 
business and every bank has | 
them. Every executive is in 
need of men and women who 
can see what should be done 
and do it. There is a shortage 
of individuals with the disposi- 
tion, the will, and the capacity | 
to take hold and squeeze the | 
possibilities out of everyday | 
opportunities.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) | 
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Banker Jesse H. Jones 
Creates $2,500 Annual 


' Convention Debate Fund 


One of the outstanding high- 


| lights of the American Institute 
| of Banking convention in Buf- | 
| falo last month was the an- 
| nouncement of the Jesse H. 


Jones National Convention 
Debate Fund by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of 


| the American Bankers Associa- 


tion and formerly national edu- 


cational director of the Insti- | 


tute. 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the 
board of the National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, 
will make annual contributions 
of $2,500 for 10 years through 
Houston Endowment, Inc., es- 
tablished by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones for educational, philan- 
thropic, and religious purposes, 
to encourage debating as an 


| important part of the educa- | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


Donor Jones 


HARRIS & EWING 


Cornelius, Travers, Gabel and Phillips Elected 
to Executive Council; 100,000 Member Goal Set 


Pierre N. Hauser, vice-president and personnel director of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, was elected presi- 


dent and Hartwell F. Taylor, assistant vice-president of The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, was elected vice-president of the 


Memorial to Chapman 


| A resolution eulogizing Jo- | 
seph Chapman, who, in 1898, 


formed an educational group of 
bankers in Minneapolis which 


led to the founding of the | vice-president, First National 


American Institute of Banking | 


as the educational section of 
the American Bankers Associa- 


tion in 1900, was introduced at | 
| ings Bank of Utica, N. Y.; 


the first general session of the 
46th annual convention of the 


| Institute in Buffalo last month 
| by Clarence R. Chaney, vice 
| chairman of the board, North- 


western National Bank, Min- 


neapolis, and was adopted by | 


the convention. 

Mr. Chapman, who died on 
May 11 in Minneapolis, first 
entered banking in 1888 and 
from 1904 to 1919 was an ofh- 
cer of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank. More recently he 
was a trustee of the Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings Bank in 
Minneapolis. 

After paying tribute to Mr. 
Chapman’s unique tempera- 
ment and personality, the 
“bigness of his view of life,” 
his “ready sense of humor,” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


| American Institute of Banking at the concluding general session 
| of the Institute’s 46th annual convention in Buffalo last month. 


‘ALB. Meeting Adopts 


Mr. Hauser succeeds Gar- 


| nett A. Carter, vice-president 
| of The Fulton National Bank, 


Atlanta, as Institute president 
and Mr. Taylor replaces Mr. 
Hauser as vice-president. 
Four new members were 
elected to the Institute’s 12- 
member Executive Council, as 
follows: Joseph F. Cornelius, 


Bank of Spokane; Martin J. 
Travers, vice-president, Power 
City Trust Company, Niagara 
Falls; Albert H. Gabel, Sav- 


and W. Frank Phillips, assist- 
ant vice-president, Commercial 
National Bank, Charlotte. 

At the opening session of the 
convention, President Carter 
announced that the A. I. B.’s 


| membership stands at an all- 


time record high of 87,515, 
compared with a previous high 
in 1947 of 78,605. Class enrol- 
ment of 45,955 for the past 
year reached the third highest 
peak in A. I. B. history, the 
highest enrolment having been 
attained in 1931, with 48,778 
members. 

A goal of 100,000 members 
has been set by incoming 
President Hauser for 1948-49. 
“While our membership is at 
an all-time high, it represents 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


New Executive Councilmen —Travers, Phillips, Cornelius and Gabel 
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Public Speaking Award Winners Ferguson, Dryer, Gupton and Berry 


Berry First in A.I.B. Public Speaking Contest; 
Gupton, Dryer, Ferguson Also Get Giannini Prizes 


David R. Berry, of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company, New York City, 
won the $500 first place award 
in the National Public Speak- 
ing Contest of the American 
Institute of Banking during 
the Institute’s Buffalo conven- 


tion. Gayle Gupton, of the | 


Third National Bank, Nash- 


Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit; and Hugh O. Fer- 


guson, of the Mellon National | 


Bank 
burgh, 


& Trust Co., 
placed second, 


Pitts- 
third 


and fourth, respectively, in the | 
contest. These men had previ- | 


ously won public speaking con- 
tests in districts one, three, 
four and two. 

Eight contestants competed 
for the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional! Endowment Prizes, car- 
rying cash awards of $500, 
$300, $200, and $100. A $15,- 
000 endowment fund was cre- 
ated by A. P. Giannini in 1926, 
a year before the first public 
speaking contest of the Insti- 
tute was held in Detroit. This 
fund was increased to $50,000 
in 1928. Mr. Giannini was 
formerly president and is now 
the retired chairman of the 


| Trade”’ 
ville; Edward T. Dryer, of The | 


board of the Bank of America. | 


“‘International Trade” was 
the general theme developed 
in the inter-chapter and dis- 


| trict public speaking contests 
| during the Winter and Spring 
| leading up to the finals in | 


Buffalo. The subtopic—‘* New 


| 
| 


Horizons for International 


—was announced 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


to 


Publicity Honors Go 
to Richmond, Scranton, 
and Winston-Salem 


Chapters winning first place | 


awards at the American In- 
stitute of Banking’s Buffalo 


convention for publicity ex- | 


hibits were 


ye | 
Richmond, Vir- | 


ginia, Scranton, Pennsylvania, | 


and 


Winston-Salem, North 


| Carolina. 


Richmond Chapter won first 
place and a certificate of award 
in the chapter group having a 


membership of 751 or more | 


and Minneapolis won second 
place; Scranton won in the 


ship of 251 to 750; and Win- 
ston-Salem in the group with a 
membership of 250 or less. 


| chapter group with a member- | 


National Convention Debate Winners Cunerd, Trexler and Conner 


Philadelphia Chapter Takes Debate Decision 
in Bout With Los Angeles on World Trade 


Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking 
won over Los Angeles Chapter 
in the National Convention 
Debate held during the Buffalo 
convention. 


The Philadelphia team up- | 
| held the affirmative side of the | 


question: ‘‘ Resolved, That the | 
United States as a Creditor 
Nation, Should Adopt a Policy | 


of Tariff for Revenue Only.” 

The winning team was com- 
posed of R. David Conner, 
Corn Exchange Nationa! Bank 
& Trust Company; Earl H. 


Cunerd, First National Bank 
of Philadelphia; and Frank B. 
Trexler (alternate), Philadel- 
phia National Bank. 

Los Angeles team members 
were: A. W. Danielson, Bank 
of America, Glendale; John 
P. Quinn, Union Bank and 
Trust Company; and Gordon 
W. McGinley (alternate), The 
Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

C. A. Davis, chairman, De- 
bate Committee and a member 


| of the staff of the Common- 


| 


wealth Bank, Detroit, presided. 


Hauser Announces National Committee Heads 


Pierre N. Hauser, president | Debate Committee in 1946-47 


of the American Institute of 
Banking, announces the ap- 
pointment of seven national 


| 


committee chairmen to serve | 


during the 1948-49 Institute 
year. For the first time in the 


history of the A.I.B. three of | 


the committee 
women. The 
heads are: 
Debate Committee: John F. 
Elsbree, Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, Boston. Mr. 


new committee 


| Elsbree was a member of the 


Virginia Valentine, 
National Publicity Committee, who is 


advertising 


manager, 


1947-48 chairman, 


State-Planters 


Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, pre- 


sents Richmond 


Chapter 


President 


Allen H. Grundy (State-Planters’ Hope- 
well Office) with the convention’s publi- 
city exhibit award to a large chapter, left 


Women’s Committee Chairman Fisher 
receives the gavel from retiring Chair- 
man E. Kay Madden at the Women’s 


Committee Conference, 


right. Mrs. 


Madden is affiliated with the Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Washing- 


ton 


chairmen are | 


and again this past year. 
Forum and Seminar Com- 
mittee: Robert L. Greene, City 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Greene was 
president of Kansas City Chap- 
ter in 1946-47 and a member 
of the Membership and Enrol- 


| ment Committee in 1947-48. 


Membership and Enrolment 
Committee: Helen Jackson, Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Miss 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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ALB. Invited to Hold 
1949 Convention in 
Portland, Oregon 


The Portland, Oregon, Chap- 
ter of the American Institute 
of Banking extended an invita- 
tion to the Institute during the 
46th annual convention in 
Buffalo to hold its 47th con- 
vention in Portland. The in- 
vitation was extended by John 
Otto, immediate past presi- 
dent of Portland Chapter and 
a member of the United States 
National Bank staff. The con- 
vention delegates accepted the 
invitation of the City of Roses 
and the dates of the 1949 con- 
vention have been set as June 


13-17. 


mittee, headed by Clarence R. 
Chaney, vice-chairman of the 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, reported to the 
Buffalo convention that plans 
for the Golden Anniversary 
Convention in Minneapolis in 


1950 are advancing rapidly. | First 


Hauser and Taylor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


less than 30 percent of the em- | 


ployees and officers of our na- 
tion’s banks,”’ he said. ‘‘ The 
Institute, through its study 
courses and allied activities, 
has something to offer bank 
people and we must encourage 
participation in Institute ac- 


tivities. We must prove that it | 
is fatal for anyone engaged in | 
the banking business to put | 


a period behind his educa- 


tional endeavor upon gradua- 


the A. 
| that time has served his chap- 
| ter in a number of official posts. 


Delegates at the final general session of the convention 


| tion from high school or col- 


lege or even upon receiving our 
prestandard, standard or grad- 
uate certificates.” 

After graduation from the 


| public schools, Mr. Hauser at- 
The 50th Anniversary Com- | 


tended the Milwaukee Normal 


| 


School and later the University | 
of Wisconsin. He first entered | 


banking: in May 1918 as a 
messenger with the American 


Exchange Bank in Milwaukee. | 


After the American Exchange | 


Bank was merged with the 
Wisconsin National 
Bank, he was elected an as- 


| sistant cashier and was elected 


assistant vice-president in 1935. 
He was made vice-president in 
1947. 

Mr. Hauser became a mem- 
ber of Milwaukee Chapter of 
I. B. in 1918 and since 


He has served on national 
committees of the A. I. B. 
seven times and was a member 
of the Executive Council from 
1942 to 1944. He was elected 
vice-president of the Institute 
in June 1947. 

Mr. Taylor has been a mem- 


Educational Conference Panel on “Our Educational Problems and 
How We Approach Them.” Left to right, H. D. Lawson, Suburban 
National Bank of Silver Springs, Md.; J. H. Hines, Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.; H. J. Marshall, Bankers 
Trust Co., N. Y., leader; Mildred N. Whitby, National Bank of 
Olyphant, Pa.; J. C. Laughlin, Jr., Peoples National Bank, Seattle; 
and J. V. O'Neill, Title Guarantee and Trust Co., New York 


| man, the American Institute of 


| Chapter. 


| his generous spirit which led | 


| spirit that he organized the 


Jones Debate Award 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


Chapman Honored | 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


his rugged individualism, and | tional program of the Institute. 
From this fund, cash prizes 
will be awarded to the teams 
which have won the national 
semi-final debate contests and 
thus the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the final contest at the 
| annual convention. In addi- 
tion, expenses to the conven- 
tion will be paid for members 
| of the participating teams. This 
Banking has suffered a great | fund will be available for the 
loss,” the eulogy added. “By | debate program of 1949. 
the adoption of this Memorial In commenting on Mr. 
. , at its 46th Annual Con- | Jones’ gift, Dr. Stonier stated 
vention in the City of Buffalo, | that ‘“‘the educative processes 
the Institute records its deep | are not confined to the ac- 
sorrow and acknowledges its | cumulation of facts and theo- 
great debt to a pioneer in | Ties. . Some of our finest 
banking education.” Institute leaders and bankers 
began their Institute careers as 
debaters in local chapters. The 
first debate occurred in the 
early years of this century on 
the subject ‘resolved that the 
present economic conditions 
require a central bank.’ Two of 
the men who participated later 
became presidents of Federal 
| Reserve banks.”’ 


him to share every advantage 
with his fellowmen, the resolu- 
tion said that ‘‘it was in this 


educational class which became 
the foundation of the American 
Institute of Banking.” 

“In the death of Mr. Chap- 


ber of the American Institute 
of Banking since 1928; he holds 
the Institute’s graduate cer- 
tificate in both commercial 
and trust banking, and has | 
taught several chapter classes. | 

He has held practically 
every top post in Richmond 


Business Development and Advertising Conference speakers. Left to 

right, Philip K. Barker, Granite Trust Co., Quincy, Mass., who 

spoke on “Advertising”; John N. Garver, Manufacturers & Traders 

Trust Co., Buffalo, who spoke on “Business Development”; Dale 

Brown, National City Bank of Cleveland, conference leader; and 

Peter R. Edmonds, Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Dr. William A. Irwin 
Gets Delegates’ Tribute 


Economist Was Educa- 
tional Director for 
10 Years 


Dr. William A. Irwin, econo- 
mist of the American Bankers 
Association and associate di- 
rector, The Graduate School 
of Banking, who retired from 
the post of national educa- 
tional director of the American 
Institute of Banking last Sep- 
tember after 10 years of service 
with the Institute, was hon- 
ored by the delegates to the 
46th annual convention. 

In a resolution presented at 
the opening business session of 
the convention by J. Kaye 
Ewart, of the National Bank 
of Washington, Tacoma, and a 
retiring executive councilman, 
convention delegates expressed 
their affection for Dr. Irwin; 
their appreciation of his out- 
standing contribution to the 
cause of chartered banking 
through the elevation of bank- 
ing standards; and their grati- 
tude and esteem. 

The resolution was hand- 
lettered, bound in pin seal, and 
inscribed by the national off- 
cers and executive councilmen 
of the Institute, and was pre- 
sented to Dr. Irwin at a meet- 
ing in New York City following 
the convention. Accompanying 
the scroll was a personal letter 
from the 56 present and past 
executive councilmen and na- 
tional officers who served with 
Dr. Irwin. 

The presentation was made 
by retiring President Carter. 

At this same _ testimonial 
meeting, David T. Scott, of 
Boston, gave Dr. Irwin twin 
pieces of luggage, as a personal 
gift from the A.I.B.’s official 
family. 


A few of “Dr. Bill” Irwin’s close 
associates during his 10 years of 
service to the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Front row, I. to 
r., A. B. A. Executive Manager 
Stonier and Dr. Irwin; second 
row, Councilman C. W. Brown, 
Sacramento, and D. T. Scott, 
Boston; standing, former Coun- 
cilmen J. V. O’Neili, New York; 
E. C. Stevenson, Seaford, N. Y.; 
W. D. Carroll, Milwaukee; 
A. I. B. President Hauser; former 
presidents G. J. Greenwood, Jr., 
San Francisco; G. T. Newell, 
New York; and Garnett Carter, 
Atlanta 
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Committee Chairmen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


Jackson was vice-president of 
Winston-Salem Chapter and a 
member of the National Wom- 
en’s Committee in 1942-43, 
and was chairman of the Wom- 
en’s Committee in 1943-44. In 
1946 she won the public speak- 
ing contest in district No. 3 
and competed in the National 
Public Speaking Contest at the 
convention in Cincinnati. She 
was an Institute associate 
councilman from 1944-48. 
Publicity Committee: 
O’Connell, Hillcrest 
Bank, Dallas. In 1944 Miss 
O’Connell won the public 
speaking contest in district 
No. 6 and was a contestant in 
the National Public Speaking 


Nell 


Contest at the St. Louis con- | 
vention. She was a member of | 
the National Publicity Com- | 


mittee in 1946 and was Dallas 
Chapter president in '47—48. 
Public Relations Committee: 
Harold J. Marshall, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 
Mr. Marshall was president of 
Schenectady Chapter in 1939- 
40; served as associate council- 
man in 1940-41; and was a 
member of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee in 1945-46. 


Public Speaking Committee: | 


Francis G. Stradcutter, The 
Bank of California National 
Association, San _ Francisco. 
Mr. Stradcutter took second 
prize in the National Public 
Speaking Contest in 1944 and 
first prize in the 1946 contest in 
Cincinnati. He was a member 


mittee in 1947-48. 

Women’s Committee: Ellen 
L. Fisher. Miss Fisher was a 
member of the Debate and 
Public Speaking Committee in 
1943-44 and of the Women’s 
Committee in 1947-48. She 
was secretary-treasurer of To- 
ledo Chapter in 1944-45. 


State | 


14th G. S. B. Resident Session Sets Record 


All previous attendance records were broken at the 
14th annual resident session of The Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., from 
June 21 to July 3. The student body was made up of 960 
bank officers and departmental managers. In addition, 60 
faculty members, consisting of experts in various phases 
of banking, college and university professors, accountants, 
lawyers and government officials, lectured at the class 


room sessions. 


A vanguard of 247 students composing the graduating 
class arrived in advance to take their oral theses exam- 
inations on Saturday, the 19th. The theses are a require- 
ment of graduation. Junior classmen on the campus 
numbered 377 and freshmen, 336. 

The appointment of Dr. David McCord Wright, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Virginia and 
author of ‘* Democracy in Progress,” currently attracting 
wide attention, was announced by Dr. Harold Stonier, 
G. S. B. director, on the eve of the school’s opening. He 


lectured on the question, 


“Does Capitalism Make 


Sense?” and joined with other faculty economists in 
panel discussions of this subject. 

Dr. Wright attended the University of Pennsylvania, 
and received his LL.B. degree at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and his masters and doctorate at Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Speaking Winners 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


the finalists at 10 A.M. on the 
day of the contest and they 
were judged on the presenta- 
tion of convincing facts in an 
effective manner. 

The other contesting speak- 
ers were: Lawrence A. Do- 
herty, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis; J. W. Bell, Cen- 
tral State Bank, Oklahoma 


| City; Raymond R. Righetti, 
of the Public Speaking Com- | 


Bank of America, Oakland; 


| and Douglas P. Huegli, First 


National Bank of Portland, 
Ore. 

A. E. Roemershauser, chair- 
man of the Institute’s National 
Public Speaking Committee, 
presided. He is affiliated with 
the Whitney National Bank of 
New Orleans. 


Earnings of State Banks 
Rise, 1947; Profits Drop 


While total operating earn- 
ings of the 9,002 state com- 
mercial banks increased 8.6 
percent in 1947, net income de- 
creased 15 percent under the 
1946 totals, according to EI- 
wood M. Brooks, president of 
the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 
The 14th annual study of earn- 
ings and expenses of state 
supervised commercial banks 
shows that operating earnings 
of these banks amounted to 
$1,422 million in 1947, an in- 
crease of $112 million over 
1946; however, net profits for 
the year amounted to $349 
million, a decrease of nearly 
$62 million, or 15 percent. 

Despite the drop in net earn- 
ings after taxes, the state su- 
pervised commercial banks in 
all of the states showed a net 
profit sufficient to meet all 
dividend requirements and, in 
addition, to substantially ad- 
vance capital structure. 

The greater part of the 
current operating income of 
banks, the report shows, in- 
dicates interest and dividends 
on securities amounted to over 
$557 million, a decrease of $44 
million, or 7.3 percent under 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Convention Speeches 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


Mr. Dodge’s interest in the 
A. |. B. dates back to 1917 
when he was an instructor in 
Detroit Chapter. 

* * * 

‘The vast majority of so- 
called ‘business failures’ are 
in reality human failures and 
personality faults,” Kenneth 
McFarland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas, told 
the convention. ‘““When you 
climb out of a rut, you must 
expect bumps. It is how the 
bumps affect you that deter- 
mines your caliber. Little men 
are flattened by them and 


never get up again. Big men | 
are molded, shaped, and tem- | 
pered by them until they be- | 
come those great, rugged giants | 


that stand out separate and 
apart on the mountainside. 


The old Golden Rule philoso- | 


phy is still the best basis for 
a successful business career.”’ 
x * 
“Good employee relations 
and good public relations go 
hand in hand,” said S. H. 


Chelsted, vice-president, Peo- | 
ples First National Bank and | 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, | 


at the Bank Management Con- 
ference. ‘“‘Show me a 
with good employee relations, 
and generally you'll 
bank with good public rela- 
tions.” 

* * 

“Banks should advertise, 
first, because advertising is an 
excellent means of developing 
a favorable bank personality, 
second, because it is a duty of 
each bank to do its part to 


public opinion polls as favor- 
ing government ownership of 
banks, and, third, because it is 
profitable,” said Philip K. 
Barker, vice-president of the 
Granite Trust Company, Quin- 
cy, Massachusetts, at the Busi- 
ness Development and Ad- 
vertising Conference. 


“We cannot be political in- | 
ternationalists and, at the same 
time, economic isolationists,”’ 
said David R. Berry, of the 


Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, in his 
prize-winning National Public 
Speaking Contest address on 
“New Horizons for Interna- 


tional Trade.” ‘‘In contrast to | 


the economic thinking of the 
past, we now know that inter- 
national politics is tremen- 
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bank | 


find a | 


| identified 


Robert C. Rutherford 


Rutherford New 
Associate Sec’y; Editor 


Robert C. Rutherford, who 
has been assistant secretary of 
the American Institute of 
Banking for the past three 
years and associate editor of 
the A./.B. Bulletin for the past 
year, has been named associate 


| secretary of the Institute and 
| editor of the Bulletin, it was 


announced by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of 


the American Bankers Associa- | 
tion, at the close of the annual | 
| been added. 


convention. 

Mr. Rutherford succeeds 
Floyd W. Larson, who is the 
national secretary of the In- 
stitute, as Bulletin editor. Mr. 
Larson will devote his entire 
time to the secretaryship. 


Joined A.I.B. in 


Mr. Rutherford has 
with 


was employed by the Union 


Bank of Canada in Manitoba. | 
In April 1923 he became asso- | 
| ciated with the First National | 
| Bank 


combat the group shown by | 


of Minneapolis, 


which he remained for 14 


years. In 1937, he became exec- | 


utive secretary of Minneapolis 


| Chapter of the A.I.B., and in 


November 1944 he joined the 
national organization as a3- 
sistant to the secretary. Oa 
October 15, 1945 he was ad- 


vanced to.assistant secretary. 


dously affected by interna- 
tional economics. 

“If we are to attain new 
horizons of international trade, 
either the democratic nations 
of the world, with some sense 
of man’s welfare, must join 
forces in raising levels of eco- 
nomic activity, or they should 
prepare behind their frail and 
self-defeating trade barriers for 
world chaos,’”’ concluded Mr. 
Berry. 


been | 
the banking | 
business since 1919, when he | 


with | 


General Ledger and 
Condition Statement 
Manual Is Revised 


New Edition Reflects 
Changes in Procedure 


Uniformity and standardiza- 


tion in bank accounting, re- | 


ports, and statements are ob- 
viously desirable, says E. V. 
Krick, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion, in the foreword of a revi- 
sion of the manual, “‘ Standards 
for Bank General Ledger Ac- 
counts and Statements of Con- 
dition and Operation.”’ Mr. 
Krick is senior vice-president 
and cashier, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 

The new manual brings up 
to date the Commission's ear- 
lier ‘Commercial Bank Man- 


agement Booklet No. 20,” and | 
reflects changes in banking | 


procedure from 1937 to 1947. 
An explanatory manual of in- 
come and expense accounts has 


In Two Parts 


The publication is in two 


parts. Part I, ‘“‘ Balance Sheet | 


Accounts,” covers such sub- 


jects as: suggested chart of | 
accounts; manual for chart of | 
accounts; and suggested pub- | 


lished statement of condition. 
Part II, ‘‘Operating Statement 


Accounts,” includes: suggested | 
form of profit and loss state- | 
ment and manual of income | 
| bankers blanket bonds. 


and expense accounts. 


The Commission recognizes | 


that all procedures must be ad- 


justed to meet the require- | 
ments of individual banks. The | 


position of the various ac- 


counts conforms generally to | 
the requirements of federal | 
agencies as well as state bank- | 
| counts and statements neces- 
Bank Management | 
| Commission has prepared a 
| suggested list of general ledger 
accounts with a definition of | 


ing authorities. 


“The 


the items which each account 
should include,”” Mr. Krick 


says, “and all of these accounts 


have been arranged in a se- 
quence which would facilitate 


the preparation of the various | 


statements required by bank 
supervisory authorities. A sug- 
gested published statement of 
condition or balance sheet, and 
an operating or profit and loss 
statement have been set up. 

“While any chart of ac- 


| tions 


| naire asking for 


Recent A.B.A. Mailings 
to Membership Listed 


Here is a list of A.B.A. ma- 
terial mailed to member banks 
and others during May-June: 

FarM LAND Prices: “Farm 
Land Prices Continue Up- 
trend,” a reprint from April 
BANKING giving the latest in- 
formation on farm land price 
trends. 

MODERNIZATION LOANs: 
Consumer Credit Bulletin No. 
3 calling attention to recent 
amendments to FHA Title I 
modernization loans and urg- 
ing banks to follow a similar 
procedure on their own prop- 
erty improvement plans with- 
out FHA insurance. 

BusINEss ConpiTIons: Sur- 
vey of current business condi- 
relating to consumer 
goods field (Bulletin No. 4). 

SCHOOL SAVINGS: Question- 
up-to-date 
statistics on bank school sav- 
ings departments. 

CONSUMER CREDIT: Delin- 
quency survey report showing 
instalment loan delinquencies 
by classifications and regions 
to banks participating in 


| Survey. 


OPERATIONS: Bookkeeper 
efficiency study test check of 
time elements by 500 banks 
with total assets under $7,500, - 
000, to selected group. 

INSURANCE: Fourth revision 
of ‘‘ Digest of Bank Insurance"’ 
to all subscribers. About 80 re- 
vised and supplemental pages 
showing important changes in 
bank insurance, particularly 


MortGaGE Loans: Report 
of insured FHA mortgages un- 
der Titles II and VI, compared 
with all mortgages held, by 
classes of lenders, to selected 
list. 


sarily must be adjusted to the 


| requirements of the individual 


bank, it is felt that the prin- 
ciples set forth herein will do 
much to standardize bank ac- 
counting procedure . . .”’ 

For this revision, the Com- 
mission is indebted to the fol- 
lowing committee: O. T. Jones, 
controller, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, 
chairman; Cecil W. Borton, 
vice-president, Irving Trust 
Company, New York; and 
Ottmar A. Waldow, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, National 
Bank of Detroit. 
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National Banks Plow 
60 Percent of Profits 
Back Into Capital Funds 


Net Profits Before 


Dividends Off 8.4% | 


| smaller trust departments, the 


Sixty percent of the total net 
profits of the national banks of 
continental United States in 
1947 was plowed back into 
capital funds to add strength 


to the banking structure, ac- | 


cording to Gordon D. Palmer, | under will, executor or admin 


| istrator, trust under agreement, 


custody- | $61,958 million was held by 


president of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and president 


f the First National Bank, | 2 
ee ees ae | trative check sheet and of the 


have been | 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. Mr. Palmer 


discloses that the increases | 
brought the capital funds total | 
to $5,407 million by the year- | 


end 1947. The report also shows 
that assets of the national banks 
expanded nearly 4.2 percent to 
$88 billion, a sum exceeded only 


in 1945. ‘‘There was a consid- | 


erable change, too,”’ he said, 
‘‘in the employment of these 
funds. Average holdings of in- 
vestments, based upon the 
three condition 
creased 10.4 percent, while 
loans and discounts advanced 
26.8 percent. The over-all re- 


sult of these changes was a | 


decrease of 1.4 percent in the 


average volume of loans and | 
discounts and investments, and | 
their failure by 1.5 percent to | 


maintain their 1946 ratio of 
76.5 percent to total assets.” 
Net profits of the national 


banks went down in 1947, de- | 


| ministrative 


reports, de- | 


Trust Division Has 


New Operating Forms | 


Because of a recognized need 
for improvement in the present 
system of docket forms and ad- 
check sheet for 
decedents’ estates, especially 
in many medium-sized and 


Committee on Operations of 


| Trust Departments of the 
| A.B.A. Trust Division has pre- 


pared a set of sample forms. 


~ke si >: Trust | "07 
Docket forms include: Trust | amounted to over $79,716, an 


guardianship, and 
agency-safekeeping. 
Samples of the adminis- 
under will 
Trust 


trust 
mailed to 
members. 


Divisions 


spite the increase in gross earn- 
ings. 


were 8.4 percent lower. The re- 


duced net earnings, in spite of a | 
steady gross rate on invest- | 


ments and a slight improve- 


| ment in the loan rate (which, 
nevertheless, was lower than in | 


any year prior to 1944) are at- 


tributable largely to an increase | 


of 11.3 percent in operating ex- 
penses. Taxes were a little 
higher; salaries and wages in- 
creased 15 percent; recoveries 


and profits on securities were | 
down considerably; and losses | 
on leans, in excess of recover- | 
| 31 amounted to $6,566 million. 


ies, were up sharply.” 


| state 
| $17,759 


“Gross earnings,’ Mr. | 
Palmer said, “‘ were 9.6 percent | 
higher than in 1946. Net profits | 
| before dividends, however, | 


| State Bank Deposits 


Increased 3.4% In '47 


The 17th annual report of 


| the Condition and Operation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of State Banks shows that the | 


| 9,603 state supervised banks 


had aggregate assets on Dec. 
31, 1947 of more than $86,840 


million, according to J. Harvie | 
Wilkinson, Jr., chairman of the | 


Committee on State Bank Re- 
search of the American Bank- 


| ers Association. Total deposits | 


of all state supervised banks 


| increase of $2,626 million, or 


3.4 percent. Of this amount, 


commercial banks and 
by mutual savings 
banks. 

Demand deposits, which con- 


tinued to increase during 1947, | 


| reached an all-time high of | 


$36,937 million, an increase of | 


$1,310 million, or 3.7 percent, 
Mr. Wilkinson's committee re- 


gain of $1,545, or 4.8 percent, 
to a total of $33,406 million. 


million at the year-end. 
“Indicative of the extent to 
which the banks are serving 


their communities,” Mr. Wil- | 
is a gain of | 
$3,198 million in loans and dis- 
| counts, bringing the loan ag- | 


kinson said, 


gregate at the close of 1947 to 


$21,555 million. The percent- | 


age of loan and discounts to 


total assets was 24.8 percent.” | 


The total capital funds of 
state supervised banks on Dec. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


52 New Members 
Added to A.B.A, 


Fifty-two banks were enr«lled 
as members of the American 
Bankers Association during 
April-May and five members 
were regained, according to 
Max Stieg, cashier, Dairymen’s 
State Bank, Clintonville, Wis., 
and chairman, A.B.A. Organi- 
zation Committee. 

The Association’s member- 
ship average for the nation is 
now over 97 percent, with sey- 
eral states within one or two 
banks of the 100 percent mark. 


State Bank Earnings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


1946. This item amounted to 
39.2 percent of total earnings, 
Interest and discount on loans 
totaled $561 million, an in- 
crease of more than $136 mil- 


| lion, or 32.2 percent. The per- 
| centage of total earnings de- 
ports. Time deposits showed a | 


rived from interest and dis- 
count on loans was 39.5 per- 


| cent. 
Other deposits aggregated $9,- | 
374 million, a decrease of $228 | 


Total operating expenses in 
1947 aggregated $938 million, 
an increase of $108 million, or 
13 percent over 1946. 

Salaries and wages of officers 
and employees accounted for 
49 percent of current operating 
expenses, and were 32.4 per- 
cent of total operating earn- 
ings. 

In the country as a whole, 
the percentage of net current 
operating earnings to total 
operating earnings was 34 per- 


| cent, compared to 36.6 percent 
| in 1946 and 37, in 1945. 


Other Organizations 


Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Regional Trust 
man Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 


Chicago, III. 


Conference, Multomo- 


Drake Hotel, 


State Associations 


Carolina Bankers Conference, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Pacific Coast School of Banking, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs 

Kentucky School of Banking, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

New York, School of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca 
Arkansas, Seminar, 
Fayetteville 


University of Arkansas, 


Central States School of Banking, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Vermont, Fall Meeting, 
ferson, N. H. 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Nebraska, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 


Wanmeck Hotel, Jef- 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


School of Financial Public Relations sponsored by 
Financial Public Relations Association, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Ill. 

New York State League of Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciations, Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Savings Banks Association of Maine, 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Hotel 
Commodore, New York 

Association of Bank Women, Hotel Fort Shelby, 
Detroit, Mich. 

National Safe Deposit Association, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. 

Savings Banks Association of 
Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert Morris Associates, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

United States Savings and Loan League, New 
York, N. Y. 


Poland 


Connecticut, 


Financial Public Relations Association, Holly- 


wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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Facing Facts on Consumer Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


should be evident in the average monthly rate of increase. 
But this does not seem to be the fact. The highest average 
monthly rate of increase since January 1, 1946, is $300 mil- 
lion. This was the rate of increase for the first postwar year 
of 1946. Over the greater part of 1946, Regulation W was 
in full effect, controlling not only instalment credit but also 
charge accounts. Moreover, production and prices were 
lower and national income was considerably below the levels 
of the succeeding periods. 

In 1947 the average monthly increase dropped roughly to 
$268 million. The postwar low in average monthly increase, 
however, was for the six months since the expiration of con- 
trols. From November 1, 1947 to April 30, 1948, the monthly 
average increase in consumer credit amounted to $257 
million. I do not know, of course, what is in store for the re- 
maining months of 1948. It can only be said on the basis of 
the presently available facts that the expiration of controls 
did not lead to a “run-away”’ of consumer debts. 


TOTAL INCREASE OF 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
(in millions of dollars) 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RATE 
OF INCREASE 
(in millions of dollars) 


1946 3,52 294 
1947 KY 268 


For six months 
after decontrol 
(Nov. 1, 1947 to 1,541 257 
April 30, 1948) 

The opinion that the expiration of Regulation W has led 
to a great expansion of consumer credit finds even less sup- 
port in the record of the first quarter of 1948. Here we note 
that the average monthly increase amounted to the small 
sum of $53 million, 4s compared with $117 million in the 
first quarter of 1947 and $185 million in the first quarter of 
1946, both of which years were operating under the restric- 
tions of Regulation W. Moreover, the low figure for the 
first quarter of 1948 is even more striking in view of the fact 
that the disposable income was running at a rate approxi- 
mately $45 billion higher than for the first quarter of 1946 
and $14 billion higher than for the same period of 1947. In 
other words, it appears that consumers with more goods to 
buy at higher prices increased their outstanding debts by a 
smaller amount in the first quarter of 1948, after Regulation 
W, than in the first quarter of 1946 and of 1947 when Reg- 
ulation W was still in effect. 


ANNUAL RATE OF 
DISPOSABLE INCOME 
(in billions of dollars) 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RATE OF 
INCREASE OF CONSUMER CREDIT 
(in millions of dollars) 
Ist Quarter of 1946 | 
With Regulation WL 


Ist Quarter of 1947 
With Regulation W 


Ist Quarter of 1948 
Without Regulation W 


July 1948 


Turning to instalment credit, we find a pattern somewhat 
different than for consumer credit as a whole. The 1941 
level of $5,924 million of instalment credit was not exceeded 
until December 1947, when a total of $6,156 million was 
reached. Instalment sales credit for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc., is still short of the 1941 
level of $3,744 million. The April 30, 1948, figure for instal- 
ment sales credit is $3,141 million and has more than $600 
million to go before it equals the 1941 record level. This lag 
in instalment sales credit is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that prices of durable goods are running approx- 
imately 60 per cent higher than in 1941 and that the total 
volume of durable goods sales in dollars is running more than 
double the volume of 1941. It would appear, therefore, that 
consumers as a whole are still buying on a cash basis to a 
larger extent than in the prewar years. 


December—January Paradox 


Examining the period from January 1, 1946 to April 30, 
1948, we find that the largest increase of instalment credit 
for any single month was for December 1947, or $423 mil- 
lion, when controls were no longer in effect. But the next 
highest monthly increase of $330 million was for December 
1946, when Regulation W was in force. It is worth noting 
also that the month of January 1948 shows a smaller in- 
crease of instalment credit than for any month of the last 
28, except for January 1946. 

The average monthly increase of instalment credit for 
the six-month period since decontrol has been greater by 
some $30 million than for a similar period of 1946-1947. 
Comparing the behavior of instalment credit for these two 
six-month periods, we find the following: 


TOTAL INCREASE IN INSTALMENT CREDIT 
(in millions of dollars) 


Without Regulation W, 
from November 1, 1947, 
to April 30, 1948 


During Regulation W, | 
from November 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947 


Increase in: 


Automobile credit | 287 | 429 


Appliances 342 


Personal leans 5 502 


What accounts for this average monthly acceleration of 
$32.5 million? To some extent the increase may reflect the 
results of an easing of terms, but this is only one of the fac- 
tors involved. Durable goods were in much greater supply 
at higher prices. Employment totals were much higher and 
the national ifcome had increased. Largely because the 
goods were available, more people were able to buy, and 
consequently instalment purchase contracts increased in 
number over the 1946-1947 period. 

It is, of course, impossible to disentangle these factors 
and to identify them as responsible for this or that number 
of millions of dollars of instalment credit increase. It is 
reasonably safe to venture, however, that had Regulation 
W remained in effect the results would not have been much 
different from what they are. 
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Metered Mail Messages 


E philatelic display on this and the 
opposite page shows BANKING’S 
collection of the little colored ink 
messages that appear with the postal 
cancellation on mail we have received 
from banks. (Those shown are one-half 
actual size.) 

The obvious story told by the pic- 
tures is that the envelope can be an ef- 
fective vehicle for promoting both bank 
and public services. A brief survey of 
the collection shows that these metered 
mail messages divide into a few general 
categories: direct bank advertising, in- 
stitutional promotion, friendly plugs 
for the community, and reminders of 
national events such as the Red Cross 
and cancer drives. 

Bank services advertised include busi- 
ness, mortgage, FHA, consumer, auto- 
mobile and personal loans; checking 
accounts; safe deposit boxes; bank-by- 
mail; letters of credit; savings bank life 
insurance and trust service. It’s surpris- 
ing how much copy can be squeezed 
into so small a space—for example: 
“For Carefree Vacations Use Letters 
of Credit and Travelers Cheques”; 
“ Mortgage Loans, Improvement Loans, 
Personal Loans, Automobile Loans’”’; 
“Low Cost Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance; Ask for Free Booklet.” 

Here are some community themes 
spotlighted: “Boston, Hub of the Air 
Universe’’; “Come to Memphis Cotton 
Carnival—the Nation’s Party in the 
Land of Cotton”; “Pittsburgh’s Pros- 
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perity Is Your Prosperity”’; “Omaha— 
Second Largest Livestock Market and 
Meat Packing Center. Let’s Make It 
First.” 

These are a few institutional slogans: 
“Serving Pike’s Peak Region Since 
1874”; “‘Chartered in 1867 as The 
Peoples Bank, Still the People’s Bank’’; 
“Owned by the Home Folks”; “‘My 
Bank’ to Over 300,000 Depositors”’; 
“The Friendly Bank”; “Where Your 
Friends and Neighbors Bank”; “The 
Friendly First: Faithful to Every 
Trust.” 

One bank calls attention to the 
“Junior Achievement Program.” There 
are also forest fire prevention reminders, 
one bank adding “ Keep Florida Green.” 
United States Savings Bonds and local 
community chest campaigns also get 
publicity on bank envelopes. One 
bank’s stamp reads: “Protect Your 
Freedom. Vote June 1.” 

As you'll note, many of the messages 
are decorated with tiny pictures. A 
Georgia bank, for instance, uses a state 
map locating each branch office. 

“Money Saved Now Will Buy More 
Later” is in line with the anti-inflation 
campaign, while “Financing Is Our 
Business” sums up succinctly. 

But we’re running out of space. 
After all, the pictures tell the story! 


Bank Aids Flood Communities 


To assist in meeting community needs 
resulting from the Columbia River 
floods, Maxwell Carlson, president of 


the NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, made an on-the-spot survey of 
disaster areas in central and southern 
Washington served by the bank’s 
branches in the Columbia valley. 

Mr. Carlson, accompanied by Vice- 
president Ross P. Williams, covered 
1,400 miles on the trip, made at the 
height of the floods. The bankers con- 
ferred with local business men and 
officers of the branches, canvassing, so 
far as possible, the probable damage 
and reconstruction problems. 

The survey trip followed immediately 
a statement by the bank pledging aid 
to the flood victims. In a newspaper 
advertisement it said: 

“In accordance with the long-estab- 
lished National Bank of Commerce 
policy of building the communities it 
serves, we will extend help to rebuild 
homes and business property, and for 
other necessary purposes, to the full 
extent legally possible while safeguard- 
ing depositors’ money. 

“We will also help in obtaining 
emergency loans through an aid pro- 
gram just announced by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation.” 

This statement was published in 
Seattle and in branch areas struck or 
threatened by the flood. 


Opportunity Knocks 


The Security-First NATIONAL BANK 
of Los Angeles published in pregradua- 
tion issues of numerous high school and 
college newspapers an advertisement 
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addressed to young people who might 
be interested in getting a job with the 
bank. 

Headed “Senior Men and Women: 
Is This Opportunity Knocking?” the 
copy called readers’ attention to “a 
career in banking with one of the West’s 
oldest, largest, most distinguished banks 

. a respected position, with prestige 
in the community.” 

The bank went on to say: “We want 
to train men and women for banking 
careers— beginning with such important 
jobs as bookkeepers, tellers, stenogra- 
phers, typist-clerks. You’ll get full 
salary during training period, pleasant 
working conditions, and opportunities 
for advancement. You’ll have working 
associates in your own age group, 
vacations with pay, and, in many 
instances, an opportunity to work in a 
branch near your home.” 

A coupon requesting a job applica- 
tion blank was at the bottom of the ad- 
vertisement. 


Pictorial Tour 


The CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Yonkers, New York, received so many 
compliments on the general layout 
and design of its enlarged quarters that 
President Harlan H. Griswold decided 
to publish a brochure describing some of 
the outstanding features of the re- 
modeled premises. 

The folcer, done in offset, takes the 
reader on a pictorial trip around the 
bank, showing the tellers’ cages, a com- 
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mittee room, officers’ space, the board 
room decorated with a large photomural 
of the city, a private conference room, 
the posting department, the room 
where employee conferences are held, 
and other features. Each picture is ac- 
companied by a brief textual explana- 
tion. 

One page of the folder is devoted to 
pictures that illustrate the use of the 
bank’s services by the public. 


Pension Plans 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST 
Company of New York has reprinted in 
booklet form a series of non-technical 
articles covering recent developments, 
basic principles and background in- 
formation about pension and _ profit- 
sharing plans. The material first ap- 
peared in the bank’s monthly Pension 
Bulletin. 

The booklet, Pension Planning Fun- 
damentals, says that lowering the re- 
tirement age to 60 would cost about 50 
percent more than if the same benefits 
were to start at age 65; contributions 
would cease five years sooner and pay- 
ments would begin five years earlier. 

Sixty-five will remain the customary 
retirement age in private pension plans, 
the bank believes, and will change only 
if Social Security benefits are paid at an 
earlier age. Recently some unions have 
urged a retirement age of 60, but a 
study of the factors involved shows 
that even if the company pays half 
the increased cost the contributions 
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by employees would be almost prohibi- 
tive. 

An analysis of 100 important plans 
adopted during 1944 and 1945 shows 
that 48 required contributions by em- 
ployees, while in 1936 to 1943 it was 
estimated that 85 percent of all plans 
were contributory. However, the war- 
time. trend has been reversed during the 
past few years and contributory plans 
are now more favored. 

Of the 100 retirement plans analyzed 
only eight provide minimum pensions. 
This record, the bank says, may be mis- 
leading because there seems to be a 
trend on the part of companies adopting 
plans today to include some minimum 
pension, particularly when the plan 
includes workers paid at hourly rates. 
Forty-eight of 100 plans analyzed have 
a provision for a maximum pension. 


Employee Manual 


Another bank employee manual has 
come to BANKING’s desk. This one is for 
the staff of the AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Company of Chicago. 

Illustrated with action photographs 
taken in the bank, the pamphlet is 
primarily for new staff members. It 
gives a brief history of the bank, de- 
scribes its functions and services, ex- 
plains personnel policies and employee 
benefits, and discusses customer rela- 
tions and new business. 

“The public quickly senses,” it con- 
cludes, “whether dignity and a spirit 
of harmony and unity exist within an 
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organization. Let’s be sure that our tone 
of voice, our conversations, and our ac- 
tions at all times create and preserve 
these impressions and add to the con- 
fidence which our customers must have 
in our institution.” 


Nursery Rhymes 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, has 
developed some unusual advertising 
material for the promotion of trust busi- 
ness. 

Coordinating nursery rhymes with 
trust copy, the series comprised three 
newspaper ads. First, “Old Mother 
Hubbard” gave a plug for life insurance. 


Accompanying the verse and a picture 
of the good woman and her dog, copy 
said: “There’s no way to give a Holly- 
wood ending to the story of Old Mother 
Hubbard. Her cupboard was bare, and 
that’s all there is to it. Unfortunately, 
emptiness and insufficiency are not re- 
stricted to nursery rhymes. In everyday 
life, the bare cupboard is a thing all too 
common, particularly with regard to 
estates that have been depleted to pay 
death taxes, debts and other charges. 
Life insurance is one of the most ef- 
fective ways of providing cash for loved 
ones left behind . . .” 
“Rub-a-dub-dub” was a general ap- 
peal for estates, calling attention to the 


Georgia Discovers 
Additional Mineral Deposits 


Rich deposits of felspar, one of the raw materials used for 
the manufacture of pottery, china, and glassware, have 
recently been uncovered in middle Georgia. With the 
mining of these newly found deposits, Georgia will have in 
large quantities 85% of the raw materials needed for the 
rapid development of its already flourishing ceramic 


industry. 


What helps Georgia helps us, and through us, 
our family of correspondent banks. 


WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN OUR GROUP 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA/ 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“ON LOCATION" 


We are thoroughly prepared 
in every department to render 
prompt service to correspond- 
ents in all 48 states... and 
abroad. Large corporations 
also find our facilities, loca- 
tion and contacts most 
helpful. 

Make American Security 
your Washington Bank. 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Federal Reserve System 


There's no way to give a Holly wood ending to the story of 
Old Mother Hubbard. Her cupboard was bare, and that's 
all there is to it 


State-Planters’ boost for life insurance 


| services available to small as well as 


large ones. This was also used as a state. 
ment stuffer. 

“Humpty-Dumpty” stressed proper 
estate planning, the lesson being that 
“many things happen which at the last 
stage cannot be corrected, yet with 


| foresight might have been avoided en- 


tirely.” This was reprinted as a folder for 
distribution to a select list of trust 
prospects. 


Radio Report to Depositors 
Bank figures which run into the mil- 


| lions can become a dull form of report- 
| ing. Given a live voice and handled in 


the popular questions and answers style, 
bank reporting can be made more in- 
teresting to the public, and have far- 
reaching public relations possibilities. 

Community SAVINGS BANK of Roch- 
ester, New York, had this thought in 
mind when on June 3, 1948, Charles 
W. Carson, the bank’s president, made 
a personal report to depositors and the 
public by radio. 

A month before the radio report, the 
staff of Community SAvInGs BANK 


| was informed of the proposed plan and 
| asked to participate in its preparation 
| by inquiring of depositors what informa- 


tion they would like to have about the 


| bank. 


As expected, the question asked most 
frequently had to do with the dividend 


_ rate. Among the other questions de 
| positors asked and the president at 


swered, were: How is the money it 


| vested? What is the surplus fund? 


What protection is given to depositors? 


| Who pays for F.D.I.C. insurance? How 
| do banks compare with industrial or 
| ganizations in the treatment of em- 
| ployees? Why do banks close on Satur 
| days? Why doesn’t Community Sav 
| inGS BANK have checking accounts? 
| What is the limit of deposits? 


Excerpts from the radio report have 
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As an echo of BANKING’s June article, “The Cashier Started Teaching,” the picture above 


shows W. J. Capehart, executive vice-president of the First National Bank at Orlando, | 
Florida, addressing members of a committee from the first public school classes in banking | 
at Orlando. This is part of a program of teaching banking in the public schools of Florida, | 
with public school instructors and banker advisors. The plan is endorsed by the Florida | 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and is now sponsored by the Florida Bankers | 
Association. All Orlando banks are cooperating in the program. More than 500 Orlando | 


High School students have finished the first banking course 


been included in the bank’s printed 
semi-annual statement. 


Bank Sponsors Reports Contest 

The Detroit Trust COMPANY is 
again sponsoring a state-wide survey of 
annual reports published by Michigan 
companies. As in 1947, the bank is 
offering bronze plaques and merit cer- 
tificates for the best reports to stock- 
holders and to employees. There will 
also be special awards for the best 
combined reports. 


“We are repeating our annual report 


survey because we have had so many | 


indications that the 1947 program had 
beneficial results,” said President Selden 


B. Daume. “ New reports now appear- | 


ing indicate that more Michigan firms 


are now alive to the value of annual | 


reports as a communication medium. 


“We want to encourage this trend | 


as much as possible because we feel that 
annual reports are an important means 
of improving the layman’s understand- 
ing of the financial aspects of business.”’ 


The directors of the Savings Deposit Bank Company, Medina, Ohio, have been attending 

a refresher course in banking (below). The classroom, in this case the directors’ room in the | 

bank, is presided over by a representative of a Detroit firm of economists. After a beginning 
period of frequent classes, the directors will meet as a class every three months 
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IN SEATTLE 
IT’S PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


CX first hand 
knowledge of Pacific 
Northwest business 
and products is avail- 
able to correspondent 
banks. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt 


attention. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANh 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business” 


Marion 


Member Federat Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


INTERNATIONAL 


BROWZE TABLET CO., INC 


Do Your Directors Read 

BANKING’S Newsletter? 
A staff of experts weighs factors in the 
national economic picture and the results 
are presented monthly in BANKING’S 
Newsletter. 

Proposed legislation affecting banking; 
foreign aid; domestic issues—all these and 
more are examined for a monthly sum- 
mary of current and future trends. 
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FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


We specialize in forwarding 

of funds abroad for our 

banking friends with or 

without Foreign Depart- 

ments. Our remittance serv- 

ices include commercial, 

benevolent and living ex- 

pense payments abroad by 

cable, mail or airmail. 
Experience developed 

over the years, and close 

friendly relationships with 

worldwide correspondent 

banks are available to assist 

domestic banks to 

establish orextend 

their own remit- 

tance service. We 

welcome your in- 

quiries. 


‘BANK AND TRUST 
“COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Get Plus Values 


In Your Microfilming 


USE 


Film-a-record 


TO MICRODEX 
YOUR RECORDS 


MICROFILMING GIVES YOU: 


e 98% saving in filing and floor space. 


e Assured record protection and permanence. 


MICRODEXING GIVES YOU 5 PLUS VALUES: 


e You control the operation and inspection of | 


every phase of your microfilming. 
You find micro-records faster than originals. 


Your micro-records are certified for possible 
use as legal evidence 

Your -present filing system is permanently 
paralleied on film. 


e Your micro-records incorporate controls de- 
signed to prevent misfiling. 


You can buy or rent Film-a-record—immediate de- 
livery. The Microdex indexing system is available 
at nominal cost and can be used with whatever make 
of microfilming machine you now have. Write for 
our free booklets on Film-a-record and Microdex. 


PHOTO RECORDS DIV., ROOM 149, 315 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 10 
POR GREATER BANKING EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Road 


SAVE WISELY 
AND IT WONT 


OPEN YOUR SAVINGS 


+1.00 


POSTAGE 
$110 000.00 


OUR COST 
esc 


SPEND WISELY 


HAPPEN HERE 


ACCOUNT HERE NOW 


*| The Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Nashville, Illinois, used its window bulletin 


board to dramatize the anti-inflation campaign. The Chinese money and postage stamps 
demonstrated what can happen when things get out of control 


Thirty-seven awards will be made. 
Competing companies will be classified 
in six groups, based on the number of 
their employees. 


2 |News About Banks 


CorN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


| anp Trust Company of Philadelphia 
| is now awarding a plaque to the branch 
office that shows the largest periodical 


percentage growth in deposits. 


THE BANK FOR SAvincs, New York 
City, is holding its third annual travel 


exhibition where visitors see dioramas, 
displays, kodachromes and posters fea- 
turing vacation spots in this and other 
countries. Travel literature is available. 


The Westfield Office of UN1on Trust 
Company of Jamestown, New York, 
celebrating its 100th birthday, placed 
in the window the old cash book in 
which its first deposit was made. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Seat- 
tle, has acquired the Pioneer State 
Bank of Goldendale, Washington, and 
will operate it as a branch office. 


Some of the Bank of America achievement awards presented to more than 600 high school 

seniors in the Los Angeles City School District with, left to right: G. Millage Montgomery, 

assistant superintendent of schools, A. J. Gock, chairman of the board, Bank of America, 

Betty Gamez, Frances Lindsey and Walter Braunschweiger, executive vice-president, 

Bank of America. Certificates, trophies and more than $7,000 in cash prizes were given in 
recognition of citizenship, leadership and scholastic achievement 
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President Fred F. Florence, right, of the 

Republic National Bank, Dallas, presents 

the scholarship check to John Morrow. 

§. S. Knapp, principal of John’s high school, 
is at the left 


Bank Scholarship Winner 


Carrying out a program inaugurated 
12 years ago, FRED F. FLORENCE, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, recently awarded a scholarship 
to Southern Methodist University to 
the winner of a thrift essay contest 


among the students of Dallas high | 


schools. 


The 1948 winner, John Morrow, 17, | 


characterized thrift as “the deliberate 


and systematic practice of economy, | 
which enables capital to accumulate | 
for investment in business and indus- | 
try.” He stressed the importance of | 
practicing thrift as a matter of habit. | 


Approximately 1,000 seniors par- 
ticipated, each writing a 300 to 500 
word essay. Six runners-up for the 
scholarship were presented with $25 
cash prizes by Mr. FLORENCE. 

A checking of past winners of this 
scholarship revealed that each young 
person had gone ahead to finish his 
college education. 


Boston—Past and Present 


Ship models, figureheads, old fire | 


buckets, sea chests, boarding pikes, and 
pictures help to carry out the Colonial 
motif of the new trust department 
offices at the State STREET TRUST 
Company, Boston. 

The offices, which include three con- 
ference rooms and a library, are paneled 
in white pine. On their walls are rare 
paintings and prints of the old city, of 
its English namesake, of pilot boats and 
other objects and scenes that recall 
Boston’s past. 


The nautical theme is dominant. On2 | 


room, for example, contains the wheel 
and side planks of the ship Jamestown 
that carried food to relieve the famine 
in Ireland a hundred years ago. 

The collection of pilot boat paintings, 


hung on the walls of the department, is | 
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one of the finest extant. Three of the 
pictures were presented to the bank by 
Captain Nathaniel Abbot of the present 
Boston pilots’ association. 

President Allan Forbes says the 
STATE STREET is interested in pilot 
boats because they symbolize the work 
of the trust department, “which is de- 
voted to piloting the affairs entrusted to 
its care through the difficulties and 
hazards involved in the management of 
property.” 

Fourteen translucent window shades 
bear scenes of old Boston, painted by 
Nils Hogner, New York artist. Faneuil 
Hall, Boston Common, the John Han- 
cock house, Bunker Hill monument and 
the Paul Revere house are among the 
familiar landmarks reproduced by the 
artist. 

A reporter for the Christian Science 
Monitor asked Mr. Forbes how he got 


the idea for the department’s decorative 
plan. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s just one of 
those things that come to you in the 
middle of the night.” 

The rooms were open for public in- 
spection from June 1 to 11. 


A Bank at Work 


The LAFAYETTE (Indiana) NATIONAL 
Bank has published a pictorial brochure 
which takes the reader on a tour of its 
newly remodeled quarters. 

Beginning with general views of the 
lobby, the photographs show the direc- 
tors’ room (“in this room policies are 
made”), the president’s office, officers’ 
space, the new account desk, and then 
the work done by the tellers, bookkeep- 
ers and other customer service members 
of the staff. The operations performed 
by the various departments are ex- 


... The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. has played an impor- 
tant role in the development of Cincinnati’s industries. Thus, 
we are well-equipped to serve you with a complete correspond- 
ent service. The officers of our staff have a thorough knowledge 
of business problems in this.area . . . and a deep understanding 
of the needs of correspondent banks. If you have not already 
become acquainted with Fifth Third service, we would wel- 
come an opportunity to talk with you about it. 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. + MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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ccna The Week and ’Round The Clock 
Our Transit Department Works 


To Speed Your Items 


Every Night... Beginning at 5:00 P. M. the night transit 
department of Mercantile-Commerce works to speed your 


items to their destinations without the loss of a day. 


Every Saturday ... Beginning at 8:00 A.M. a large transit 
department staff starts working to avoid any weekend 


delays. This plan is also used on Sundays. 


Just another feature of Mercantile-Commerce service to 


its hundreds of correspondents. YOUR inquiry is invited. 


MERCANTILE -COMMERCE 


Bank and 


ST. LOUIS 1 


THE NEW DOWNEY-JOHNSON 
MODEL 20 PH 


Portable Coin Counter 


Will count, wrap and bag pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. 
Equipped with Re-set Counter 


Including federal tax 
Complete Bank Equipment 


Commercial Stationery Co. 
325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


plained briefly; pictorial emphasis is op 
the bank’s personnel. 


Holiday Reminder 


The CoLonraL Trust COMPANY of 
New York gives a new touch to its 
notice of an approaching legal holicay, 
Signs notifying customers that the bank 
will observe the day now look like this; 


A REMINDER 


“Our new signs,” says President 
Arthur S. Kleeman, “will reflect our 
friendly attitude and our appreciation 
of our customers. They should also 
help to dispel the out-dated and un- 
justified feeling that banks are cold and 
indifferent to the needs of their clients.” 


Centennial Exhibit 


An exhibit of New York newspapers 
and periodicals of a century ago fea- 
tured the 100th anniversary celebra- 


tion of the UNION SQUARE SAVINGS 


Bank, New York City. 
The bank officially opened for busi- 


| ness on July 1, 1848, as the “ Institution 


for the Savings of Merchants.” It has 


| been known under its present name 


since 1905. 


Paterson (N. J.) Savings and Trust Com- 
pany had a stockholders’ “open house” on 


| its 79th birthday. The occasion also marked 
| completion of a major modernization job 


on the bank’s quarters 
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Martin 2-0-2 Flies Ifs Route 
ld and 


25% Faster than Prewar Plane 


INUTES count when you're flying short-hop routes, because they’re the 
places where profits leak away. That’s why the Martin 2-0-2’s time-gaining 
pap HERE ARE THE FIGURES ! speed and much wha payload capacity are great news for airlines! This modern 
oO. fea- Using airliner offers high-speed luxury service to shorten schedules, attract more 
elebra- Using Standard passengers and generate more traffic in cities with airports too small for most 
AVINGS Prewar other airliners. The 2-0-2 can serve these smaller airports because it is CAA- 
Plane approved to take off and land with maximum load in the shortest distance of 
r busi- 85 min any postwar airliner. It carries 36 passengers to the standard prewar twin-engine 
itution c plane’s 21. And its simplified loading, unloading and servicing means shorter 
It has oe stops between hops. 
name Airline Z is a typical example! Based on actual performance figures, a Martin 
40 min. 2-0-2, being 50% faster than pre-war planes, on this hypothetical route would 
save almost 24 hours between Boston and Chicago. That is a minimum saving 
Washington, D.C... .. - 20 min. 24 min. of 25% in route time. Thus, the 2-0-2 would be landing in Chicago while the 
oe C. to 74 min. prewar plane was only halfway between Parkersburg, West Va., and Cincinnati, 
Skins, West Ve. te Ohio. And these figures assume the same ground time for both planes. Actually, 
Parkersburg, West Va. ..31 min. 43 min. the Martin 2-0-2 would save still more time because it requires less time on the 
Parkersburg, West Va., ground between landing and taking off! Just additional velvet on the 2-0-2. 
77 min. Here’s one more example of why the Martin 2-0-2... the world’s top twiri- 
Cincinnati to engine airliner . . . is the plane to put airlines in the black! For full details, 
49 min. write today to: The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


*Did you miss ‘The Case of Airline X” or “The Case 
of Airline Y’’? We’ll be happy to send you copies. 


AIRCRAFT 


Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting (in conjunction Builders 
build better living in many far-reaching fields. } 
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The Chief Knows His 
Wampum 
HIEF Satico Tso and four of his 
Navajo tribesmen, in New York for 
the international travel show at a mid- 
town exhibition hall, had taken time 
off from their duties at the Arizona 
booth and were exploring the canyons 
of the financial district. 

The Indians’ interest in Wall Street 
was probably exceeded by Wall Street’s 
interest in them, and it was indeed a 
pre-occupied banker, broker or new- 
look secretary who didn’t pause for a 
second glance at the little party as it 
ambled through the crowded streets, 
and then look anxiously around to make 
sure others saw the same thing. 

The chief and his pals wore the choic- 
est items in their wardrobes. Saligo 
Tso was big medicine in his purple 
shirt, beaver cap with eagle feather, 
buckskin leggings and moccasins, and 
turquoise-studded bracelets and rings. 


Chief Saligo Tso watches Mrs. Mildred F. 
May of the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
sign the guest book at the Chase 


Etsitty Yazzie made an earful as well 
as an eyeful. Like the others, his rai- 
ment included the traditional Navajo 
serape, and he heralded the approach 
of the procession by beating a tom-tom. 
Hosteen Agani Ni Baad and Ishkee 
Yazzie, with his bride, Estan Nez, com- 
pleted the delegation. 

The tourists’ itinerary included a 
visit to the Chase National Bank. 
There, in the main banking room on 
Pine Street, they were met by Vice- 
president GrorcEe D. SmitH who was 
doing the honors because he has charge 
of the bank’s business in the western 
states. 

Then they visited the famous Chase 
collection of moneys of the world. Chief 
Saligo Tso and company were duly im- 
pressed by the Eskimo fish money, 
cloth currency from the Congo, Sia- 
mese spirit money, and a 100-pound 
circular stone used as coin of the realm 
on the Island of Yap. (From its weight, 
you might assume it had been part of 
the reserve.) The visitors also saw some 
rare examples of United States cur- 
rency, and Saligo Tso proudly identified 
portraits of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Then someone asked, “Well, chief, 
what do you like best?” 

Silver bracelets tinkled as the emi- 
nently practical Navajo pointed a 
brown finger at the case containing 
specimens of Federal Reserve notes. 

“This good,” said Saligo Tso. And 
everyone agreed that here was a man 
who really knew his wampum. 

At this point in the story BANKING 
must admit that it wasn’t present and 
therefore neither saw nor heard what 
happened next. However, we have no 
hesitancy in relaying the grand climax, 
as reported to us. 

It seems that Saligo Tso, pressed for 
a specific preference among the many 


Henry J. Rohlf, left, assistant cashier of th 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, receiving from Robert 
O’Boyle the American Legion citatio 
awarded to the bank in recognition o 
service to and cooperation with the Legion’ 
national employment program. The bank’ 
582 servicemen were offered jobs, couns¢ 
and guidance on their return to civilian lif 


notes in the case, nominated, with ur 
erring discernment and courtesy, the 
bill bearing the portrait of Salmon P. 
Chase, the Treasury Secretary for 
whom his host, the bank, was named 
(That note, in the event you havent 
seen a sample lately, is price-fixed at 
$10,000.) 

Well, that’s what the man at th 
Chase says—and he was there! 


A.I.B. Chapter Presidents 


A Frew A.I.B. chapter presidents 
elected for the 1948-49 year: 
Boston, Cart W. Trempr, The First 
National Bank; Buffalo, Homer R 
BERRYMAN, The Marine Trust Com 
pany; Chicago, Henry A. FABIAN, First 
National Bank; Columbus, B 
FuLtz, The Huntington National Bank; 
Dallas, Leo T. Howett, Federal Re 
serve Bank; Fort Worth, L. Eat 
Hotcoms, Continental National Bank; 
Houston, E. J. Horm, Union National 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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HEARD ALONE MAIN STREET 


If fishing is your 


You have the equipment that’s just 
right for you. 


You find that you get the best re- 
sults with tackle you prefer using. 


You’d use the typewriter that is just 
right for you. 


It’s a good bet that your choice 
would be a Royal—the typewriter that’s 
built up an overwhelming preference 


among those who type. 


To get the best results from your 
secretarial staff, supply them with 


Royals—the typewriters that are pre- 
ferred! 


No “ifs” about it... Royals are tops 


Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royals 
equals the combined preference for the next three most 
popular standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
Bank; Kansas City, Missouri, WILLIAM 
F. Brown, Columbia National Bank; 
Los Angeles, RicHaRD F. CAMPBELL, 
Union Bank & Trust Company; Mem- 
phis, Guy L. Oury, National Bank of 
Commerce; Miami, RicHarp C. Boccs, 
Little River Bank & Trust Company; 
Milwaukee, Victor C. NrsEn, Marine 
National Exchange Bank; Minneapolis, 
RALPH F. SPEARING, Midland National 
Bank; Omaha, Lester E. Sousa, Live 
Stock National Bank; Portland, Ore- 
gon, E. Mixrar, First National Bank. 

Also, Portland, Maine, Harry L. 
BUTTERFIELD, Maine Savings Bank; 


NOTHING 


Providence, Rhode Island, BERNARD H. 
InESON, Providence Institution for 
Savings; Rochester, New York, JoHN 
G. Wuite, Security Trust Company; 
St. Louis, E. Francis DEVos, Federal 
Reserve Bank; St. Paul, ApotpH H. 
HELYMAN, First National Bank; Salt 
Lake, J. N. Prxe, First Security Bank 
of Utah; San Francisco, CHESTER G. 
Jorpan, American Trust Company; To- 
ledo, J. ARTHUR Mann, Toledo Trust 
Company; Washington, D. C., HEr- 
BERT D. Lawson, Jr., Suburban Na- 
tional Bank of Silver Spring, Mary- 
land; Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
L. W. Datton, Wachovia Bank & Trust 


LIKE IT 


For simplicity, effectiveness and economy in handling Time Sales 
Accounts, nothing equals the Payment Coupon Book. It combines 
all notification work, all posting forms and all receipts in one 


simple booklet that requires only a minute or two to prepare. 


Until you learn all about this modern method, you will never 
enjoy freedom from detail and unnecessary expenses. 


A 


COMPANY 
to 


For C 


Complete Information 


and Samples Write 


Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Worthwhile Hings deserve the best in protection 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
— FOR AN ACCIDENT 


Caution and luck are not enough. 
Accidents do happen in the best 
regulated families. Remember: 
More accidents occur in homes than 
in industry or on the highways. 
Accidents are becoming more ex- 
pensive. You can soften the blow 
when they strike by seeing that 
your client—his family—have the 
- best in protection with the broad 
coverage of a London & Lancashire 
Accident Policy. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


LANCASHIRE 


GROUP 


GROUP THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
my PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 


(Fire Department) 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Company; Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
L. WaGcnER Boardwalk 
National Bank; New York, Georce 0, 
NopynE, East River Savings Bank; 
Atlanta, Jutrus B. RIcHNER, Trust 
Company of Georgia. 


Garner and Black Visit 
Europe 

Re L. GARNER, vice-president 

of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, left 
Washington late in May for a six weeks’ 
visit to several European countries, 
He was accompanied by A. S. G. Hoar, 
assistant loan director, and LEONARD 
B. Rist, director of the bank’s economic 
department. 

The trip was in line with the bank’s 
policy of studying at first hand the eco- 
nomic and financial situations in foreign 
countries and the factors affecting their 
problems of reconstruction and devel- 
opment. The officials’ itinerary in- 
cluded Brussels, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Basle, Milan, Rome, Paris and 
London. 


EvGENE R. BLAckK, executive director 
for the United States, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, is on a visit to the Netherlands 
East Indies at the invitation of the 
Dutch authorities. He plans to return 
to Washington, after stops at Manila 
and Guam, about August 1. 

A Distaff Majority 

y ea distaff side contributes liberally 

to the personnel of the Bank of 
Hartsville, Tennessee. The president 
and cashier is Miss MAYNE HAMMOCK, 
the vice-president is Rusy THompson, 
and three of the five employees are 
women. 

“Miss Mayne,” as the president is 
called by most of the town’s 1,100 
inhabitants, became a banker in 1911 
when, at the age of 18, the bank hired 
her for a three-months’ trial at $20 a 
month. She’s been there ever since, 
working hard at the business she has 
made her career. 

Today Miss HAMMOCK, sitting in her 
little front office, greets every customer 
by name as he enters the door, asks 
him about that fishing trip, that sick 
baby, or some other matter of personal 
interest. 

Her employees are chosen by invita- 
tion rather than by application. She 
quietly investigates likely prospects for 
her staff and then offers one of them 
the job. 

Back in 1937 Miss HamMMocK was 
elected mayor of Hartsville over her 
own vigorous protest. On election day 
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she pleaded with the voters not to cast 
their ballots for her; she just didn’t 
have time to be mayor. But the towns- 
people laughed and “Miss Mayne” 
snowed under her opponent by a margin 
of something like eight to one. She had 
to stay in office four consecutive two- 
year terms. Her constituents refused 
to elect anyone else. 

The bank has deposits of nearly 
$1,500,000 and a bond account that 
approaches $1 million. And not a single 
customer note is overdue. 


Convention Veteran 


RANK M. Locxwoop, vice-president 
Fr the City National Bank of Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, attended his 50th consecu- 
tive convention of the Illinois Bankers 
Association in Chicago last month. 

Convention No. 1 for Mr. Lockwoop 
was at Joliet in 1898; it was the associa- 
tion’s eighth annual gathering. No con- 
vention was held in 1945 because of the 
war, so the 1948 session was the bank- 
er’s 50th. 

Mr. Lockwoop, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, was cashier of 
his bank for 25 years and has been vice- 
president since 1944. He has been active 
in the affairs of his state association, 
and was an organizer, as well as presi- 
dent and secretary, of IBA’s old Group 
Five. He has also served as association 
treasurer and on its legislation commit- 
tee. He is a former American Bankers 
Association vice-president for Illinois. 


George E. Roberts 


E. Roperts, former vice- 
president and economic adviser 
of The National City Bank of New 
York, died June 6 after a long illness. 
He was in his 91st year. ’ 

Mr. RoBerts was born August 19, 


Directors of the Tennessee Valley Bank, 

Knoxville, have elected Burton E. Forster, 

standing, to the board chairmanship, and 

Robert A. Culver, seated, to the presidency. 

Mr. Forster resigned as president because of 
poor health 


July 1948 
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for more profitable banking 


* Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY (the 


Blue Book) has been the indispensable 
source of complete, up-to-date banking 
information—the favorite financial refer- 
ence—of all banks for more than 75 years. 


* The KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM of the 


American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols, published exclusively by 
Rand M¢Nally, contains latest transit numbers 
and check routing symbols, speeds up transit 
work in all banks. 


* Rand M¢Nally BANKERS MONTHLY, the 


independent banking magazine of tested 
ideas for increasing bank income and re- 
ducing bank expenses, is welcomed by the 
banks of the country every month. 


* Rand M¢Nally SAVINGS CLUB AND 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


COLLECTION SYSTEMS win customer good 
will, eliminate errors, save time and money. 


For complete information, address 


CHICAGO 5, ILL; 
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1857, in Delaware County, Iowa. In 
1871 the family moved to Manchester, 
Iowa, where the boy entered high 
school. Two years later he set out with 
his father in a covered wagon to ex- 
plore the possibilities of life in western 
Iowa and eastern South Dakota. They 
went as far as Sioux Falls, but decided 
to settle in Fort Dodge, Iowa, where 
young Roserts finished school. 

He then began an extensive career in 
journalism. In 1878, while city editor 
of the Sioux City Journal, his attention 
was first attracted to the financial 
world by the fight over specie pay- 
ments. Returning to Fort Dodge he 
purchased the Messenger in 1880, and 
that year was also elected chairman of 


y 
ih 


Mr. Roberts 


the Webster County Republican Com- 
mittee and an alternate to the Republi- 
can National Convention in Chicago 
which nominated Garfield. 

In 1890 Mr. RoBerts began to take 
part in the debate over “free silver.” 
Five years later he wrote “Coin at 


An idealized view of the Railroad Fair to be held on Chicago’s lakefront, July 20 — September 7. 


New Thawatha to star at 


Vs This summer millions 
EX Ses will attend a brilliant 
exposition of railroad 
‘ progress. An entirely 
afternoon Twin 
Cities Hiawatna will 
add luster to this his- 
tory-making Centennial. 


A fine example of Milwaukee Road car 
building that will be on display is the 
car pictured here. Its distinctive Sky- 
top Lounge is an observation room de- 


CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR 


signed for more enjoyable sight-seeing. 
These Skytop Lounges are on the AM 
and PM Twin Cities Hiawatnas, be- 
tween Chicago-Milwaukee and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Cars of similar type will 
be on the Olympian H1iawatna between 
Chicago and the Pacific north coast. 


With 153 new cars being delivered, 
The Milwaukee Road will amplify its 
Hiawatha services. H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAp 


Speedway of the Speedliners 


School in Finance” which was en- 
dorsed by the Honest Money League 
of Illinois and circulated widely by the 
Republican Party in the Middle West. 
The book became an important educa- 
tional force in the defeat of the propos- 
al for the free coinage of silver during 
the McKinley-Bryan Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In 1898, he was appointed Director 
of the U. S. Mint by President William 
McKinley. He was reappointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt but re- 
signed in 1907 to become president of 


. the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 


cago. In 1910, when that bank and the 
Continental National Bank merged, 
he was reappointed to the Mint direc- 
torship by President Taft, resigning 
four years later to join The National 
City Bank of New York, as assistant 
to the president. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed vice-president, a position he 
held until 1932 when he became eco- 
nomic adviser. He retired from the 
bank December 31, 1940. 

Mr. Roperts gradually increased 
his participation in public discussion 
and won international recognition as an 
economist and monetary expert. As a 
member of the Gold Delegation, a sub- 
division of the financial committee of 
the League of Nations, in 1930, he at- 
tended sessions of the League. Four 
years previously he had been invited to 
appear before the Royal Commissions 
on Indian Currency and Finance, meet- 
ing in London, and subsequently the 
Republic of Panama asked him to sur- 
vey that country’s finances. 

During his long career with National 
City, Mr. RoBerts made many ad- 
dresses before important public groups 
on gold and on various economic topics. 
He was awarded an honorary LL.D. 
by the University of Iowa and served 
as president of the American Statistical 
Association. 

Mr. ROBERTS was perhaps best 
known to his associates as “Father of 
the National City Economic Letter” 
which he edited for nearly 25 years. 
During this period the letter became a 
widely read publication. Its circulation 
today is 150,000. 

Survivors include his sons, GEORGE 
Bassett ROBERTS, vice-president of 
The National City Bank of New York, 
and HENRY ALLISON ROBERTS, an as- 
sistant cashier of the bank. 


Donald M. Barnett 


ONALD M. BARNETT, vice-chairman 

of the Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Florida, died May 17 at 
the age of 56. 
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Mr. BARNETT was the son of Bion H. 
BARNETT, who is chairman of the bank’s 
board, and the grandson of the late 
W. B. Barnett, the founder. He 
joined the bank’s staff in 1913 after 
attending the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and ad- 
vanced through various positions to the 
vice-chairmanship in January, 1948, 
after serving as executive vice-president 
for several years. 

He was treasurer of the Florida Di- 
vision, National War Fund, for three 
years, and a former president of the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis Club and Com- 
munity Chest. 


Guy Wickes Cooke of Evanston, 
Illinois, formerly assistant cashier of 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


and for 33 years in charge of the bank’s — 


advertising, died June 9 after a short 
illness. Mr. Cooke, who retired from 
the First’s staff in 1943 after 43 years 
of service, was one of the organizers of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, 
now the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, and a life member of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


FREDERICK E. HASLER, former chair- 
man of the board of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
whose business has been acquired by 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected to Chemical’s board. Mr. 
HASLER is also chairman of the ad- 
visory board for the Broad Street office 
of the Chemical, formerly the Conti- 
nental’s main office. 


Oscar N. BEASLEY, chairman of the 
Beverly Hills (California) National 
Bank and Trust Company, passed the 
60th anniversary of his career as a 
banker a few weeks ago. Mr. BEASLEY 
was president of the bank for many 
years, but recently relinquished. that 
office and was succeeded by his son, 
RoBERtT S. BEASLEY. 


KENNETH R. WELLS, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has been made vice-president 
in charge of the industrial division. 


Mr. Wells O. N. Beasley 


July 1948 


Mr. Smith Mr. Blair 

CHARLES A. SmitH has retired as a 
vice-president of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. He started with 
the bank—then The State Bank—on 
May 1, 1899, as a messenger. 


T. has been appointed 
counsel of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. He is also secretary. 


RayMonD K. MEIXxsELL, public rela- 
tions director of the Troy (New York) 
Savings Bank, has been made assistant 
to President BARNARD ‘TOWNSEND. 
OcDEN J. Ross succeeds Mr. MEIXSELL 
in his former position. 


D. HusBanps, vice-president 
and cashier of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, has been 
made a director of Third Northwestern 
National Bank. 


James C. Botton, president of 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, is an honorary 
colonel on the staff of Governor Earl K. 
Long. 


Hucu L. FARRELL, vice-president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City, is the new 
president of the Oklahoma Public Ex- 
penditures Council, a statewide or- 
ganization of taxpayers. 


F. Apsot GoopHUE, president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, and a member of the New 
York State Banking Board, has been 
elected a trustee of The Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York City. 


M. E. WALTER, editor of the Houston 
Chronicle, is now a director of the North 
Side State Bank in that city. 


After a long illness, JorpaN C. 
Ownsy has retired as vice-president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas and 
has been succeeded as advertising and 
public relations director of the bank by 
MARSHALL S. CLoyp, assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Ownsy is a member 
and former director of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. Mr. 


Mr. Cloyd Mr. Ownby 
Cioyp joined the First’s staff last 
November. He was formerly with a 
Dallas investment banking firm. 


James S. Carson, vice-president of 
American & Foreign Power Company, 
Inc., has been elected vice-chairman 
of Colonial Trust Company of New 
York. He has been on the bank’s board 
for several years. 


Erwin W. BorexMLeR, formerly di- 
rector of training and public relations 
for George Fry & Associates, consulting 
management engineers, is the new pub- 
lic education director of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 
Mr. BoEHMLER has been teaching in 
the Chicago area for the past 18 years 
and will continue as a lecturer in fi- 
nance at Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. He was formerly 
financial feature editor and manager of 
the statistical department of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. 


Joun Vicepomi1, until recently an 
officer of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, has been elected 
executive vice-president and a director 
of Colonial Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Lioyp GalIL, vice-president in charge 
of public relations of the Northern 
Trust Company, was elected president 
of the new Chicago chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 


Epwarp L. OtmsTEaD, formerly vice- 
president of the Continental National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been elected 
vice-president of the Pasadena-First 
National Bank. 


J. W. Means, vice-president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
was elected chairman of the Southern 
Group of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America at the group’s 
recent spring meeting. 


Tuomas C. BousHALt, president of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, has 
been made chairman of the Committee 
on Organizations of the National Com- 
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mission for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. He has been a member of 
the committee since October 1947. 


Lewis F. Gorpon, vice-president in 
charge of advertising and public rela- 
tions for the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Atlanta. 


Evcene W. Tompxrins, formerly 
vice-president of the Elmira (New 
York) Bank and Trust Company, is 


now executive vice-president of the 
Industrial Bank of Schenectady. 


J. E. Drew, former deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
has been appointed associate director of 
public relations of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts. For 
the past two years Mr. Drew has been 
with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, serving for nearly a year as 
its associate director of public relations. 
At one time he was a vice-president of 
the American Trust Company, San 


Whos Tops in Telephones? It's U.S. 


There are more telephones in 
this country than in all the rest 
of the world put together. The 
United States has one telephone 
for about every four people, 
compared to one telephone for 
every ninety people for the rest 
of the world. 

Sweden comes closest with 
one telephone for every five 
people. In the British Isles 
there’s one telephone for every 
eleven people. In Russia the es- 


timate is about one in a hundred. 

New York leads the world’s 
cities with the most telephones. 
It has 2,600,000—more than in 
all of France. In relation to pop- 
ulation, San Francisco is on top 
with about one telephone for 
every two people. Washington 
ranks a close second. 

And we’re still building and 
expanding at the fastest rate in 
history. The value of telephone 
service is increasing constantly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @® 


Francisco, and in charge of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association’s public re- 
lations. 


C. ArTHUR HEMMINGER, advertising 
manager of the American National 
Bank & Trust Company, is the new 
president of Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. MARGARET A. Hap- 
LEY, Chicago District of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, is secretary, and 
N. E. Pearson, LaSalle National 
Bank, is treasurer. 


FRANK M. Hickok, for many years 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, is now head of the 
recently established trust department 
at the First National Bank of Leesburg, 
Florida. The First reports that Mr. 
Hickok “has reached the age—but 
not the desire—for retirement, so he 
is going to pitch in as trust officer for 
us and give us the benefit of his 30 
years’ experience in trust matters.” 


Staff changes at Bankers Trust 
Company of New York include the 
assignment of EpmMunD F. EBERT, a 
newly elected vice-president, to succeed 
Vice-president J. P. DREIBELBIS in 
charge of the southwestern territory. 
Mr. DREIBELBIS will direct the out-of- 
town division of the banking depart- 
ment. FRANK A. KLINGSMITH, with the 
bank since 1907, has also been elected 
a vice-president. 


Gary M. UNDERHILL, for three years 
executive director of the Consumer 
Bankers Association, has been elected 
executive vice-president of The Charter 
Bank of Philadelphia. Before the war 
Mr. UNDERHILL was assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of Virginia at 
Richmond. He has also been on the 
National Public Relations Committee, 
American Institute of Banking, and the 
faculty of Richmond Chapter, A.I.B. 


Francis L. O’MELIA, formerly exec- 
utive vice-president of the Glencoe 
(Illinois) National Bank, has been 
elected president, succeeding HERBERT 
C. PASCHEN, now chairman. 


Mr. Underhill Mr, O’Melia 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
have been elected in 1946, and its party could not pass on to 
control the White House. So there will be no vengeance, no 
tracking down of the unions. 

Nevertheless, the way may be opened next year for some 
limited action aimed directly at protecting the public from 
some of the more important pressures of the labor unions. 
Specific action leading toward such legislation is even now 
under study. 

What is important to the prospective business climate, 
however, is that, from next year on, any new Administration 
will not have to act or react toward labor legislation directly, 
or toward all other legislation indirectly, as though the labor 
unions had a mortgage on the White House. Some of this 
legislation of indirect interest to the unions can be as im- 
portant as direct labor legislation. It is recalled, for instance, 
that Mr. Truman opposed legislation proposing even a 
modest retreat from the confiscatory levels of personal in- 
come taxation in the upper brackets. He offered instead the 
$40 reduction in every individual’s income tax liability. 

There are a few intangibles worth mentioning. 

For one thing, many of the important parts of the private 
business system have been the handy whipping boys of the 
Administration. Business has been that one element of so- 
ciety which the Administration felt it could regard as among 
its opposition, and therefore be free to treat with no tender- 
ness. So business has been belabored by many elements of 
the Administration on literally countless occasions. 


Something Not To Be Assumed 


It may not be taken for granted that a new administration, 
on the other hand, would protect business as tenderly from 
government criticism as the Truman Administration has 
protected the labor unions, particularly if business presumes 
to have any “title or ownership” in government. 

Nevertheless, a new administration may be counted upon 
to avoid systematic or capricious sallies upon public con- 
fidence in the enterprise system. It is hardly likely that from 
next January on there will be a recurrence of a situation sim- 
ilar to that which has been noted in 1948; to wit: Organizations 
representing industries opposing important legislation ar- 
dently favored by the Administration were subjected to 
indictments obtained by the Department of Justice on one 
ground or other. On the other hand, the Department re- 
frained from even ruling as to whether the lobby registration 
law required a check into the activities of that government 
agency which was most active and successful in organizing a 
lobby in favor of the legislation in question, public housing. 


Speeches By the Thousands 


It is often forgotten, too, that much of the criticism of 
business came from the vast propaganda machine of the 
executive departments of government, even where the 
“propaganda machine” was no more formal than the capacity 
of numerous officials to make thousands of speeches. Officials 
propagandized against private business so as to tear down 
opposition to government programs for electrification, con- 
struction of homes, building of dams, or other activity in 
competition with the private enterprise system. 

These intangibles are such as will effect a sharp change 
over a period of years, perhaps even over a period of months, 
in the government climate under which private business will 
operate. Nevertheless, the changes will be unspectacular, and 
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often imperceptible. Actually the North-South Democratic 
alliance began to crack up under Mr. Roosevelt. Its disin- 
tegration was more rapid with Mr. Truman, who was thought 
to be personally less “liberal” than his late predecessor, even 
if he was forced to follow the program of Mr. Roosevelt to 
hold the alliance, and hence his Administration, together. 
A year from now a reading and comparison of the newspapers 
with the news of these last few months will disclose the 
changed climate, as will legislative results themselves. 

There were, despite the fact that the relatively conserva- 
tive control of the 80th Congress was under the handicap of 
defending itself from the then presumed power of the North- 
South alliance, already signs of legislative solutions less un- 
favorable to business. 

In the banking field, for example, the Congress forestalled 
an effort to clamp down arbitrarily upon the extension of 
credit. There was a widespread movement under way, even 
theugh it did not mature this year, to pare down subsidized 
government lending in the farm and other fields. Subsidized 
cooperative lending in particular is likely to be given close 
study next year. Farm legislation is likely to concern itself 
more with long-range protection of soil than with pegging 
farm income as such. 


Tax Likelihoods 


In tax legislation the Congress will be disposed more to 
emphasize excises, provided additional tax revenues are re- 
quired, than to emphasize business taxes, and the Congress 
may get support from the Administration on this approach. 
Such support was impossible during the last 16 years. Pro- 
vided a larger total Treasury “take” is not required next 
year, business tax relief by means of an adjustment among 
objects of taxation is not beyond the realm of possibility. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of the idea of extending 
the social security coverage, the Congressional majority 
abstained from even pressing for a large-scale extension of 
coverage in an election year. A modest extension was 
suggested to the House, but not enacted. 

Finally, among the real possibilities for improving the 
business climate of 1949 and thereafter is the prospect that 
economy can be promoted in many directions by cooperation 
or a nearer approach to cooperation between Congress and 
the Administration to save money. This cooperation was 
largely absent in 1948, and the Administration, having no 
political interest in paring down government services, sub- 
sidies or payrolls in an election year, fought doggedly to 
oppose economy. 


“That, dear, is why your father was sold.” 
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One Country Bank’s Experience with Real Estate Loans 


The author of this short article is 
president of the First National Bank, 
Millstadt, Illinois. 


have a system of making amor- 
tized loans on real estate, an 
important feature of which is permitting 
the borrower to anticipate payments. 
This provides a cushion in case of subse- 
quent difficulties. I find that our system 
is popular with our clients and almost 
half of them have made payments in 
advance of their due dates. 

A national bank is permitted to make 
amortized loans secured by real estate 
for a period up to 10 years. The loan 
must be amortized on a 20-year, or less, 
pay-out basis, provided 40 percent is 
amortized in the first 10 years. 

Thus, if a person with property 
appraised at $6,000 desires to borrow 
$3,600 and can pay off only $12.50 on 
the principal monthly, the shortest 
time for which the loan can be set up is 
four years, as in that time the loan 
will be paid down to $3,000 at the re- 
duction rate agreed upon. From then 
on it can ride as a straight mortgage 
loan—one on which no periodical prin- 
cipal reductions are required. 

Unlike the majority of banks in this 
section of the country, we set up our 
loans to pay out in full up to 10 years by 
requiring equal or level monthly prin- 
cipal payments, with interest at 5 per- 
cent on the unpaid balance payable 
monthly. Under this plan the principal 
comes down more rapidly at the outset 
than where a fixed amount is paid on 
the principal and interest monthly. 
This naturally puts the holder more 
quickly into a good position from an 
equity standpoint. For example, under 
our plan a $3,000 loan is reduced to 
$2,100 in three years, whereas under 
the usual plan it is down to $2,250.93. 

The faster the loan is paid down at 
the outset, the easier it will be for the 
bank to give the borrower relief in case 
he gets into distress. Using the three- 
year figure given above, two courses lie 
open to the lender if this happens. A 
$3,000 amortized real estate loan re- 
quires an appraisal of $5,000. In three 
years the loan will be reduced to $2,100. 
This amount requires an appraisal of 
no more than $4,200 to make it eligible 
as a straight mortgage loan. On this set- 
up the appraisal can drop 16 percent 
and leave the loan in a position three 
years hence to qualify as a straight 
loan; or the loan can be refinanced_on 
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an amortized basis for a 10-year period 
with a 30 percent reduction in principal 
payments, even though the property 
has depreciated 30 percent in value. In 
this case the $2,100 loan requires only a 
valuation of $3,500 when amortized, 
and the required monthly principal 
payment is only $17.50 instead of 
$25.00 monthly at the outset. A reduc- 
tion of $7.50 on the monthly payment 
will make itself felt in time of need. At 
the same time the revenue from a loan 
so refinanced will continue longer. 
We insert a clause in the terms of the 
note that the borrower is privileged to 
make double payments at any time or 
as often as he chooses to do so. We per- 
mit these anticipated payments to act 
as a cushion. We also insert another 
clause that the maker agrees to pay a 
penalty of 214 percent (the equivalent 
of six months’ interest) on the excess of 
such privilege payments. Our clients 
respond very favorably to paying the 
penalty when they are assured that 


they have the privilege of paying off in 
a lump sum all or part of the loan. 

It is true that the success of lending 
money under this plan depends upon 
appraisal standards and appropriate 
analysis of payment possibilities. We 
have used the best judgment at our 
command to make conservative ap- 
praisals. We do not go to outside credit 
sources to determine our clients’ paying 
possibilities. However, we do go over 
our plans very carefully with the 
clients, remind them forcefully, that the 
monthly payments must be made and 
leave it up to them as to whether or not 
they feel they can meet this requirement 
out of their earnings. We tell the client 
that we do not care to make the loan 
if we feel we are going to run into diffi- 
culties, that we are not in the lending 
business to take a man’s property away 
from him, and that our prime object is 
to keep the depositors’ money safe and 
at the same time enable people to own 
their own homes. : 


President Dodge on Thrift 


OME way must be found, short of 

forced saving, to slow down spending 
which is forcing up prices and reducing 
the rate of the savings accumulations 
of the people, Joseph M. Dodge, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion told the New York State Bankers 
Association, meeting at Bretton Woods, 
N. H. 

Mr. Dodge is president of The 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Reports for the year 1947 show that 
consumers spent more on goods and 
services than ever before in our his- 
tory,” Mr. Dodge said. “In 1947, per- 
sonal consumption spending increased 
$21 billion over 1946, and increased in 
every quarter of the year. Savings did 
not, and the year ended with $4 billion 
less personal saving than in 1946. 
Actually consumers spent more than the 
increase in their personal incomes, less 
tax and other payments. This added 
substantially to the inflationary pres- 
sures. 

“Unless I miss my guess, the decline 
in the rate of savings accumulation, 
sooner or later, will be publicly and 
officially attributed to everything or 
anything but its real causes. It will 
become the people’s fault or the fault of 


the banks, and will have nothing to do 
with the inflation, high prices, high 
taxes, low interest rates, lack of incen- 
tive, the depreciating purchasing power 
of the dollar, or any other of the factors 
beyond the direct control of the indi- 
vidual. 

“Tt is apparent that the inflationary 
effect of additional billions of govern- 
ment expenditures for foreign aid and 
the military establishment are not being 
offset by any substantial reduction of 
expenditures for other purposes, and 
the elimination of other inflationary 
practices. What has become of the 
economies and reductions so freely 
promised a year ago? Even if we leave 
out the new foreign aid and defense 
costs, where are they? 

“We speak loudly about the need to 
maintain our heritage of freedom, free 
private enterprise, and individual ini- 
tiative; and then turn to the govern- 
ment for answers to our problems, to 
subsidize our failures, and to correct our 
excesses. These two views are.conflicting 
and fundamentally incompatible. You 
can not have both. Where you choose 
the second, you give up the first. If you 
value and would retain the first, you 
must find ways to avoid the second.” 
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Pictured above is the laboratory instrument that mea- 
sures the smoothness of every run of Hammermill Safety to make 
sure that it meets Hammermill’s exacting standards. This is the 
check paper that must pass 18 such exacting tests—the paper that 
is made complete in one mill, every step under one unified control. 
That is why Hammermill Safety is the uniform check paper—uni- 
form in its smooth writing surface, protective qualities, color and 
strength. For samples, address a note on your bank letterhead to 
Safety Paper Division, Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Capitol Scene 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Mr. Fleming impressed members of the Senate Banking 
Committee with his interpretation of Federal Reserve 
statistics which showed .the volume of outstanding loans 
after the war to be smaller in relation to deposits than it 
was before the war. Critics of this approach, who asserted 
that this fact does not lessen the absolute magnitude of the 
problem, have been set back by Mr. Fleming’s pointing out 
the obvious—that the whole economy has expanded, in 
terms of production, distribution and prices. It takes more 
money and credit to do business. In other words, the larger 
the engine and the more it runs, the more gasoline it takes to 
operate it. This fact makes startlingly good sense, even in 
the abstract realm of credit. 


Mr. Sproul’s Testimony 


The president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Allan Sproul, delivered what has since been regarded as the 
coup de grace—at least until next year—to the reserve 
changes urged by Mr. Eccles. He attacked Mr. Eccles’ 
proposals for a special or secondary reserve and for special 
reserves on top of increased primary reserves as a “clumsy” 
method of handling the inflation problem. He reinforced the 
Advisory Council’s position that the proposals are imprac- 
tical because they would have to be applied “‘in jerks and in 
chunks” to so many thousands of banks with different lend- 
ing policies and investment positions. 

Yet while he attacked the Eccles proposals, he was not 
averse to some change in reserve requirements and the 
methods of administering them. He told the Committee on 
the Economic Report he believes that it might be well to 
develop a uniform system of reserve requirements, as against 
the present system of geographical determination. This could 
mean a contemplated change in the traditional administra- 
tion of central reserve, reserve city and country bank 
reserve requirements. The fact is that today most of the 
excess reserves of the banking system belong to country 
banks, and country bankers might well consider the signifi- 


cance of a new method of prescribing reserves that is not 
based on geography. 

Moreover, Mr. Sproul envisions possible development of a 
modified “ceiling” reserve plan authorizing increased re- 
serves on increased deposits after a date as yet unspecified. 
He also would like to see more credit powers given to the 
Federal Open Market Committee, instead of to the Federal 
Reserve Board alone. This means that the open market 
committee, of which Mr. Sproul and other representatives of 
the individual Federal Reserve Banks are members, would 
have a great deal more to say concerning discount rates and 
reserve requirements, as well as short- and long-term rates, 

Two other facts make further consideration of changes in 
reserve requirements likely during the next session of Con- 
gress. These are, first, that the budget surplus which during 
the past fiscal year provided some leavening for the inflation 
ferment, will likely disappear during this year. Second, in- 
stead of a surplus, the possibility exists that the Treasury 
may have to resort again to deficit financing. 

The cut in taxes and the Treasury’s outlays for the Euro- 
pean Relief Program and military expenditures make more 
deficit financing a real possibility. Deficit financing adds to 
the inflation potential, whether more inflation actually oc- 
curs or not. And, as Mr. Sproul pointed out, the real issue is 
the nation’s ability to control the threat of “runaway” 
inflation, without hamstringing its ability to produce. 


Political Bliss 


One of the strange aspects of what has been happening in 
Washington during these pre-election months is that while 
increased bank reserves and other anti-inflation measures 
such as those in President Truman’s 10-point program were 
being advocated, other steps—distinctly inflationary—were 
initiated or continued. It has been a case of the Government 
following to the letter the Biblical admonition to keep its 
right hand ignorant of the doings of its left. In this case, 
ignorance has been conducive to political, if not economic, 
bliss. 

Specifically, while inflation controls were being explored 
or imposed, other not-so-anti-inflationary steps were taken. 
Granted that the huge outlays for foreign relief had to be 


THE GLOBAL PEACE 


Charles T. O’ Neill testifying on agricultural credit for American farmers, in the cut at left. (At Mr. O’Neill’s right is H. P. Parker, president 
and treasurer, Capital Savings Bank & Trust Company, Montpelier, Vermont.) At right, Marshall Plan Administrator Hoffman 
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authorized to implement a very vital foreign policy, the 
fact remains that there has been almost a deluge of proposals 
for more government loans and loan guarantees for industry, 
agriculture, and the public-at-large. Among these were the 
Tobey bill providing Federal Reserve guarantees up to 90 
percent of loans to business by private lenders, the Murray 
bill for the creation of a $1 billion financing agency for small 
business, a bill which would re-establish the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation as a permanent, $16 billion source of 
business credit, and a bill extending the RFC’s lending 
powers. 


Credit for Small Business 


Most amazing of all is the fact that these bills are only 
three of more than 200 similar bills that have come before 
Congress in quite recent times. Credit aid for small business 
has been a politically popular subject since the dark days of 
the depression. There is every reason to believe that it will 
continue to be a favorite subject during the next session of 
Congress—and the next. Not one of these business loan and 
guarantee bills was accepted by the Congress before it ad- 
journed, but there will undoubtedly be a rash of them await- 
ing the consideration of the new Congress: Like tropical skin 
ailments—on the body politic—they are not to be taken 
lightly. 


A.B.A. on RFC 


Characteristic of the A.B.A.’s approach to current ques- 
tions about credit and credit guarantees for small business 
was the testimony it offered at the request of a special sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking Committee on the exten- 
sion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The RFC 
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required a new legislative lease on life to survive beyond the 
end of June. Through the testimony of Earl R. Muir of 
Louisville, Kentucky, who is a member of its Small Business 
Credit Commission, the A.B.A. pointed out that the funda- 
mental issue today is the question of reducing the demand 
for credit, rather than increasing its availability. Mr. Muir 
drove home the fact that although the RFC has demon- 
strated distinct emergency value in the nation’s economic 
life in the past, credit for both large and small business is 
now readily available—almost to the point of national 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Muir also hit hard at RFC participations, terming 
them another, if disguised, form of loan guarantee. He 
pointed out that they had tended to destroy the fabric of 
correspondent banking. He condemned deferred participa- 
tions by the RFC, and while the Senate version of the bill 
did restrict such participations to 60 percent on loans up to 
$100,000, and 50 percent on loans above that amount, the 
final House-Senate compromise placed the figure at 70 per- 
cent for loans up to $100,000 and 60 percent for loans above 
this amount, compared with the former legal maximum of 
90 percent and administratively fixed ceiling of 75 percent. 

Perhaps the greatest favor scored for chartered banking 
on this bill is the report of the banking subcommittee which 
conducted the hearings. The subcommittee’s report con- 
stitutes, in effect, a guide book for RFC officials to follow in 
conducting the corporation’s business. It sets down in black 
and white the principle that the RFC is intended as an 
auxiliary source of credit which should lend only when credit 
is not available from private sources, and is not intended to 
be an agency in competition with the banks. Moreover, the 
report emphasizes that the RFC is to remember that it uses 


when your customers have 


While some of our correspondent banks 
are larger institutions located in cities, it 
is also our privilege to serve many pro- 
gressive banks with customers residing 
mainly in rural districts. 

Regardless of the size or location of 
your bank, the American National places 
special emphasis on assist- 
ing you to meet your custom- 
ers’ requirements. In every 
instance we offer prompt, 
experienced, interested co- 
operation that other banks 
have found of unusual value, 
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AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO ? 


It is our constant endeavor to go bes 
yond routine, and to render a “plus” type 
of service which more than meets the 
expectations of our correspondents and 
their customers. 

Your inquiries are invited regarding 
any phase of this service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LASALLE AT WASHINGTON 
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a lot of the taxpayers’ money, and that its profits are essen- 
tially those of the Treasury. 


Farm Credit Measures 


These same questions of unfair competition with private 
sources of credit and use of the taxpayers’ money have been 
featured in testimony spokesmen for banking have been 
called upon to present on farm credit measures. Twice 
during the session—once before the House and again before 
the Senate agricultural committees—Charles T. O’Neill, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, who is chairman of the A.B.A. 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit, asked for elimination 
of what chartered banking regards as the worst feature of 
the Government’s farm lending agencies. 

Testifying on the bill to provide for retirement of govern- 
ment capital in the central and regional Banks for Co- 
operatives, Mr. O’Neill made it plain that the bankers do 
not object to lending competition from government farm 
credit agencies—as long as the competition is fair and not 
subsidized by the free use of capital provided by the tax- 
payers. 

He pointed out that the Banks for Cooperatives have 
enjoyed the use of $178,000,000 of government-provided 
capital for many years, and that even now, after 15 years 
in which the co-ops were supposed to be on their way to 
becoming self-sustaining, the Government still owns 96.5 
percent of their capital stock. Mr. O’Neill brought out that 
these organizations ought to be well along toward farmer 
ownership, and that the government capital in them should 
be returned to the Treasury or interest ought to be paid 
onit. 

He cited a restatement of policy on government farm 
lending agencies, unanimously approved by the A.B.A.’s 
Executive Council this year at its meeting in French Lick, 
. except in 


Indiana. In part, the statement says that “. . 
times of dire emergency, it is not a proper function of gov- 
ernment to furnish capital to any of its citizens, whether 
engaged in commerce, in industry, in farming, in banking, 


or in any other form of business. . . . When grants of 
capital are made théy should be advanced only on condition 
that payment be made for their use, pending return of the 
capital to the Treasury.” 


The Housing Problem Is Permanent 


The housing problem has produced more demand for 
government action and fewer concrete results than any 
other popular national political issue of the domestic sort. 
The reason is in part technical—it takes time, labor and 
materials to build houses. Cement foundations and roofing 
cannot be legislated, although a large part of the population 
habitually puts its faith in legislative miracles. Moreover, 
the physical obstacles to increased housing have forced 
Congress and the Administration to seek the solution in the 
intangible areas of housing, such as mortgage credit, in 
order to convince the public that something is being done. 

At the close of this session of Congress, the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, in one form or another, had gone through two 
years of legislative argument. Everyone—the veteran, the 
public houser, the government lender, the private lender, 
and the man who merely needs a house—had something to 
say about it. When the testimony was finished, no one, 
including the bill’s sponsors, was particularly satisfied. The 
unanswered $64 question was still “Can this legislation 
build houses?” 

If proponents of the bill failed to hit the jackpot, at least 
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Senators Taft and Ellender (respectively second from left and 
right) with a delegation interested in housing 


some not-so-sanguine witnesses succeeded in pointing out 
the danger of public housing, which means socialism. More. 
over, the latter went on record to point out that debt. 
burdened purchasers of houses—such as veterans—deserve 
a better break than the chance to buy an over-priced house 
in a market where money is cheap and millwork is expensive. 


Secondary Gi Mortgage Market 


For example, among the many features of the bill that the 
A.B.A. sought to have rectified, was the secondary Gl 
mortgage market. A statement filed with the House Banking 
and Currency Committee by the A.B.A. pointed out that 
certain restrictions ought to be written into the bill to 
prevent the secondary market from becoming a “dumping 
ground” for the mortgages, to reduce as far as possible the 
inflationary aspect of a wide-open secondary market, and to 
encourage the type of lending that will make for home. 
ownership that is sound and satisfactory for the veteran, 
the lender, the community and the nation. This kind of an 
appeal commands respect in Washington, regardless of who 
favors what. The same idea of sound farm loans that are 
worthwhile to everyone concerned was advanced by the 
A.B.A. on the Title VII farm loan features of the bill. 


Bank Holding Company Controversy 

In a statement adopted by the A.B.A. at its Executive 
Council meeting in French Lick, Indiana, last April the 
Association acknowledged the fact that some sort of holding 
company regulation is highly desired by banks and some 
supervisory authorities. It also instructed its interim com- 
mittee to consider the question and impowered it to make 
recommendations to the Council as a whole. However, it 
pointed out that the Tobey bill, among other things, would 
provide punitive government regulation and centralized 
control of a type of banking that is frequently intrastate. 

Whatever the arguments may turn out to be regarding 
holding company legislation, it may be safely assumed that 
they will be plentiful. There are the independent banks to be 
heard, as well as the holding companies, and in addition, 
there are many Senators and Congressmen who have some 
definite ideas on the subject. The next session of Congress 
will undoubtedly hear them all. 
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$e WITH A PHILCO SINGLE-ROOM 


Aur Conditioner 


t’s sensational the way it drives the tem- 
I perature down and sends your spirits soar- 
ing at the flick of a switch, even on the stickiest 
days. It pulls in fresh air from outdoors, filters 
out dust and pollen, cools the air, circulates it, 
without draughts; pumps out stale air and 
smoke in any season, independent of cooling. 
Quiet and inexpensive to run. Attractive in 
appearance. Simple controls, like a radio. Cli- 
ents and customers like to.do business in an 
office that’s Philco-cool and comfortable. See 
the latest models, both console and window- 
sill, at your Philco dealer’s. 


PHILCO MODEL 91-C. A new, single-room air conditioner 
in a beautiful walnut console of matched grain. Ample power 
to serve offices up to 500 sq. ft. maximum, with normal 
ceiling height. Ventilation independent of cooling lets you 
pump out smoke and stuffy air, even in Winter. Easily re- 
placeable filter. Console is 3954” high, 3244” wide, 1974” deep. 


PHILCO MODEL 61-D (2-Tone Tan) is shown above, 
Designed for rooms up to 285 sq. ft. maximum, with 
normal ceiling height. Cabinet is 26%” wide and 
13%" high. Also available in Ivory, Model 61-DL, 
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The Investment Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


place such outlays by American business this year at $18.7 
billion which is 15 percent above last year’s record of $16.2 
billion. 

Some of the direct implications for the investment markets 
are that, if the bull market is sustained, equity financing 
to pay for expansion is likely to increase. Since the end of the 
war most corporations have relied heavily on current earn- 
ings and debt financing to raise funds and this has far ex- 
ceeded the sale of common stocks. For all non-financial cor- 
porations, equity issues were only about 20 percent of total 
financing through securities, bank loans or long-term insur- 
ance company advances. Depressed stock markets were one 
of the reasons for the small percentage, and better prices for 
common stocks should consequently make equity issues more 
desirable for the issuer and the buyer. 

Reversal of the markets to the previous status of near- 
stagnation, on the other hand, would continue to have debt 
financing enjoy greater usefulness and popularity. 

Economically, the rise of capital expenditures by industry 
reflects, of course, the slightly inflationary trend which be- 
gan as a result of the rearmament program and of European 
recovery expenditures directed by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. There is hardly a chance that this 
trend should come to an abrupt end, either before or after 
election, since both measures are largely non-partisan in 
character. 

All this adds up to a slightly rising expansionary trend, of 


Abbott Laboratories 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Fine Pharmaceutical, Biological 
and Chemical Products since 1888 


An Unbroken Record of Dividend 
Payments since Abbott Laboratories 
Stock was first listed on the 


which the current wage increases in industry after industry 
are another certain indication, offset somewhat by a con- 


tinually greater efficiency of production which reduces 
manufacturing costs. 


77 Dream Houses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


purchaser and mortgagee alike. One of these, which opened 
for public inspection in Hartford, Connecticut, in June, com- 
prises four one-family houses designed to meet the modem 
living needs of families in four income groups. They are 
called “Thrift,” “Budget,” “Ideal,” and “ Deluxe.” 

The plan is intended to present a new standard of Ameri- 
can housing and will be duplicated in other cities by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation in cooperation with 
local electric companies, department stores and others. 

Local banking interests are promoting their mortgage 
facilities in connection with the project and latest reports 
indicate that one of these, the Dime Savings Bank of Hart- 
ford, has prepared a comprehensive folder. This describes the 
mortgage in terms of monthly payments ‘required per 
$1,000 for amortization of principal and interest, taxes and 
insurance, for distribution to the home visitors. 

Naturally the kitchen and electrical equipment in these 
houses is unusually complete, though graded to suit the size 
and cost of each home. Banks in Hartford have indicated 
their interest in this type of quality construction and equip- 
ment to the extent of offering substantially larger mortgages 
than for ordinary or conventional housing. 


1947 $3.25 
1946 $2.87° 
1945 $2.20 
1944 $2.20° 
1943 $2.00 
1942 $1.90 
1941 $2.15 
1940 $2.15 
1939 $2.05" 


New York Stock Exchange. 1938 $1.70 
1937 $2.10 


1936 $2.07’ 1. 1935—33% % stock dividend 
1935 $2.45’ 2. 1936—3-for-1 stock split 


1934 $2.50 
1933 $2.00 
1932 $2.12 
1931 $2.50 
1930 $2.00 
1929 $2.42 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID* 


3. 1939—5% stock dividend ond rights 
4. 1944—rights voted 
5. 1946—2-for-1 stock split and rights 


Common stock, no par value: 1,869,907 shares outstanding 


NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS NO PREFERRED STOCK 


* On basis of total number of shares outstanding at close of each yeor. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


even if we have to give them the money to pay us with. 
Here’s the way it went: 


The Chairman. You are proposing to give them the money 
to pay their debts. 

Secretary Snyder. Oh, no; we are not. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Snyder. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. Yes; and that is the thing that bothers me. 

Secretary Snyder. No, we are not. 

And so forth and so on. 


Secretary Snyder holds that a moratorium would have 
widespread and unfavorable repercussions. “It would im- 
pair the credit standing of these countries,” and make it 
more difficult for them to borrow privately or from the 
World Bank. And the Secretary thinks it unwise for ERP 
countries further to liquidate their gold holdings because 
if they do the gold standard cannot go on. This is the theory, 
by no means new, that the “winner” must divide his chips 
with the losers periodically. 

Well, that’s the way it works out. 


Trade and Trade Agreements 


The ECA appropriation cut was only one way in which 
Congress reflects the changed attitude toward some of our 
world programs. Another was the strong vote to curtail the 
Administration’s power to negotiate new trade agreements, 
for example; and the show-me mood in which the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee studied the 
NAC’s bill to exempt the World Bank’s debentures from 
SEC supervision. There was something nostalgic about the 
testimony of some of the protectionist witnesses before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Senator Scott Lucas, a Demo- 
cratic supporter of the “Hull Program,” tried to pin a wit- 
ness down to showing where the trade program had hurt his 
industry. The witness wanted to know where anyone could 
identify benefits. True, he couldn’t exactly say how his own 
industry had been hurt—yet; but his industry felt itself tied 
to the railroad track and could distinctly hear the whistle of 
the train bearing down on it. ; 

When someone reminded Chairman Millikin of Colorado 
that Secretary Marshall was insistent on having the whole 
program renewed as is, the Republican Senator compared 
Marshall’s attitude toward Congress to that of a general 
toward a “striker who doesn’t put the right polish on his 
boots.” 

Back in 1945 the Administration probably could have 
exempted World Bank debentures from SEC registration 
and made member banks eligible to deal in them without 
any special difficulty. But it was not until this year that the 
NAC approved the Bank’s request for special legislation for 
these and like purposes. The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee under the leadership of Bretton Woods’ own 
Senator, Mr. Tobey, held only perfunctory hearings and the 
same day approved the bill, over the objections of Senator 
Bricker, who took offense when the witness, Eugene Black 
of the World Bank, made some comment about Ohio’s 
attitude toward “furriners” and “furrin ways.” So, when 
the bill came up on the Senate calendar, there were objec- 
tions and it was passed over. 

On the other hand, when the matter later came before the 
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House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee the 
bill received a thorough going-over. The committee did not 
regard lightly the matter of protecting the investor through 
the SEC, and was not very receptive to the idea of assigning 
that function to the NAC. Mr. Black, again a witness— 
although this time only one of several from various govern- 
ment agencies—made it clear that the Bank will not make 
loans in excess of the U. S. A.’s $3,175 million commitment 
for quite a few years to come, and that in any case it is 
unlikely that the market would accept World Bank deben- 
tures in excess of that commitment. After all, said Black, the 
bond buyers of the banks and institutions to which the 
debentures must be sold are “hard boiled” men. 

Apart from the National Association of Securities Dealers 
—which had first protested the World Bank bill on the 
grounds that it would give its members competition from 
commercial banks, and then had withdrawn its protest, in 
the light of an amendment calling for biennial NAC reports 
on how the legislation works out—about the only attendants 
at the House hearings were representatives of the SEC, 
World Bank, Treasury and Federal Reserve Board. Three 
SEC commissioners attended, along with members of their 
staffs. 


Businesslike Commerce Secretary 


The Commerce Department has received as many as 
20,000 export-license applications in one week, Secretary 
Charles Sawyer informed a press conference. In view of the 
growing importance of export controls, an Appeals Board 
has been set up. Secretary Sawyer explained that trade with 
Eastern Europe is to go on, because it is of mutual advan- 
tage. “We do not intend to embargo shipments to Eastern 
Europe.” It is a case of quid pro quo, and Commerce will 


“Productive loan! That’s a hot one—you 

hit the nail on the head! If I can’t produce 

the money for my wife’s vacation outfit, 
she'll produce lumps on my head” 
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handle each application for shipment to the Soviet sphere 
individually, playing by ear. 


International Conferences 


I am continually intrigued by the succession of interna- 
tional conferences to which the Government is dispatching 
delegations. From State Department announcements I 
note among recent gatherings the Third International Con- 
gress of Large Dams, at Stockholm; the Council of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization, at Geneva; the 
First International Congress of B.C.G. Vaccine, at Paris; the 
“Medical Days of Brussels,” at Brussels; the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology, at Stockholm; the Eighth 
World’s Poultry Congress, at Copenhagen; the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization, at Geneva; and 
so forth. I hope the World Health Organization, which the 
State Department quizzically nicknames “WHO,” gets 
something done soon, for the world’s health seems none too 
good. 


A Correspondent’s Clippings 


Among miscellaneous items in this month’s newspaper 
clippings is a London article on the new order in Bulgaria, 
where most hotels and restaurants have been nationalized 
and there is a State barber. Tips are supposed to be an insult 
in the State’s concerns, but many persons do not mind this 
sort of insult, reports The Times . . . 

Footnote on inflation: Nanking reports that the Executive 
Yuan Commission for American Relief Supplies already has 
allocated two trillion eight hundred billion and a few odd 
hundred million Chinese dollars, mostly for medical aid. 


In anticipation of currency reform, Western Germans are 
hurrying to spend what they can. Frankfurt Radio reports 
students trying to pay their next year’s tuition now, while 
dentists and doctors are flooded with patients suddenly 
anxious to get long-procrastinated attention. Some oldsters 
have been shopping for coffins . . . 

Another report is that black-marketeers, jailed for their 
offenses, are given extra rations, since they are unable to 
supplement the official coupons by access to their usual 
haunts. You may not believe this. I’m not sure that I do, 

Sir Stafford Cripps admits he underestimated by 46 
percent Britain’s trade deficit for January-June. At the 
same time, the standard petrol ration is restored . . . 


Bull Market 


You may think we are in a bull market on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but take a look at these prices in inflation. 
tossed China, as given in the China Economist a few weeks 
ago. The data go back to last year, and represent quotations 
in yuan per share. 


Stock Jan. 4 Feb. 10 May 19 
Wing On Textile 605 1,255 5,800 
Mayar Silk Co 1,800 3,750 30,360 
Hsing Ho Cotton 458 2,890 


Because of the inflation, Chinese companies have to 
increase their capitalization at intervals. Wing On Textile, 
according to the China Economist, is a moderate CNC$60 
billion corporation. Shares have a par value of CNC$10. The 
unit of trading on the stock exchange is 100,000 shares. 


W. are publishing a series of 10 advertisements like this 


one (1000 lines each) in the Chicago daily papers. 


We will gladly provide free newspaper mats to any bank 


— anywhere — that would like to publish them over its own 


signature in the newspapers of its own community. 


Full information on request. Address Dept. 11. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


14 BANKING 


Where do babies 
get the best break 


that should make 
you feel mighty proud of yourself 


In ten minutes, the average American worker earns enough to buy a quart of milk. 
Russian babies need milk, too. And how long do you think it takes the average 


Russian worker to earn enough to buy a quart of milk? Check one of these 3 figures: 


10 minutes 59 minutes 29 minutes [ ] 


THE RIGHT ANSWER — whether you know it, guess it, or read it below—should make 
you feel mighty proud of the way we do things in this country; of how much more 
our economic system does for us than any other system does for any other people. 

And all the people who work at The First National Bank of Chicago feel just as 
proud as you do, because the American way of banking is one of the many things that 
help make the American way of living the best way in the world! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ANSWER: 
Reprints of this series of advertisements are available upon request for 
use in factories, offices, schools and other institutions. Address Dept. 11. j2u0] sp saw x48 ysowzD 
Comparisons are based on industrial wage rates and prices prevailing inoy —seynuyw 6¢ 
in early 1948. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


been broadened to cover municipals, corporates, and others, 
in addition to governments, capital positions, etc. 


Forestry Committee Reports 


I the 21 million acres of prospective timberland in Florida 
ready for reforestation were planted in trees, protected 
from fire, and handled under modern forestry methods, 
these vast acres would produce more dollars per annum, 
year after year, than do the state’s two best money crops— 
citrus and tourists, said G. G. Ware, chairman of the For- 
estry Committee of the Florida Bankers Association, in the 
committee’s first annual report. 

The committee recommended a two-part program to the 
association’s member banks, as follows: 

Part One: That the banks compile names of landowners, 
location of land, and acreage and determine, with the aid 
of agricultural technicians, which lands are suitable for 
forestry and reforestation; make a map showing this data; 
and determine the type of seedlings best adapted to the 
particular soil. 

Part Two: That the banks promote fire protection; plant- 
ing of seedlings; urge landowners to work for appropriations 
to enlarge seedling nurseries; educate landowners in the value 
of their timber; and sell landowners on reforestation. 

Mr. Ware’s own bank, The First National Bank of 
Leesburg, is mailing out to its customers a small “Keep 
Florida Green” folder along with the reprint of 12 articles 
on “Forestry in Florida,” written by Paul Wilder for the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. The Tribune articles tell the story 
of the value of “planned forestry” in Florida and are avail- 
able to the banks for distribution without charge. 


Balanced Farming Succeeds 


 aemoeceal farming is paying dividends to Carroll County, 
Missouri, farmers, and, of course, to the community in 
general. That’s the word from the Balanced Farming Com- 
mittee of the Carroll County Farm Bureau in Carrollton. 
In an illustrated folder the committee contrasts the eco- 
nomic progress of farmers (105 farms) participating in this 
program with non-participants. 

Under the heading “Money in the Bank,” the folder 
states that balanced farming cooperators in 1947 increased 
their net worth by almost $2,000 and had an average in- 
vestment of $24,896.67. Net incomes averaged $5,558.42 per 
farm last year compared to an estimated $3,500 for the 
average Carroll County farm. 

“‘A balanced farm plan on every farm in Carroll County 


Claude Hummel, agricultural specialist of the Federal Reserve 

Bank of Cleveland, and Dick Kathe, program director, during a 

“Rural Banker Reports” bi-weekly feature of the farm program 

broadcast over WGAR weekdays from 6:30 to 7 A. M., in which 
the FRB and station cooperate 


would mean an agricultural income of from $8 million to 
$10 million annually—equivalent to a payroll of $160,000 
to $200,000 per week,” says the folder. 

“Carroll County balanced farmers in the past two years 
have built 115 miles of terraces, four miles of drainage ditches 
and 104 terrace outlets,” the folder states. “This is eight 
times more terraces and 16 times more terrace outlets than 
were built on all other Carroll County farms.” 

The Missouri balanced farming program is sponsored by 
the University of Missouri in cooperation with industrial 
groups, including the Missouri Bankers Association. 


Community History Featured in Ads 


| ita living in the Weyauwega, Wisconsin, community 
were reminded during the long, cold evenings of the past 
Winter that their community was built by inventive genius 
and sturdy pioneering. The Farmers & Merchants Bank tied 
a 16-week newspaper advertising campaign to the Wisconsin 
Centennial celebration by reviewing 100 years of. local 
history. 

As a rule, the ads ran two and three columns wide, were 
set in solid type, interspersed with bold subheads and heavy , 
rules. There were no illustrations. The bank’s objective was 
to emphasize how teamwork, with the people, local indus- 
try, agriculture, the schools and churches working together, 
had built a prosperous community and to feature the role of 
the bank in developing and tying the community together. 

In the introductory ad, under a bold subhead reading, 
“Here Is Where Our History Begins,” the bank pointed out 
that “Weyauwega, Royalton, Fremont, Readfield, Bloom- 
field and Lind were but a wilderness 100 years ago,”’ and it 
reminded its readers that there were no banks in this com- 
munity in 1848. 

Subsequent .advertisements sketched the development of 


At the Pacific Northwest Bankers Con- 
ference, Pullman, topics included op- 
erating costs, credit, anti-inflation, tax- 
ation, personnel and public relations. 
Left to right, Ralph Thom, Portland; 
J. E. Smith, Lancaster, Wash.; D. J. 
Needham, A. B. A. General Counsel, 
Washington, D. C.; Maxwell Carlson, 
Seattle; D. H. Wageman, Seattle; 
William Bell, Portland; Senator Harry 
P. Cain; Reno Odlin, Tacoma; Leon 
Rightmire, Yakima; Ira Camp, La- 
Crosse, Wash.; and F. C. Forrest, 
Pullman 
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community life, water power, chartered banking, railroads, 
electricity, agriculture, and other local industry. These 
sketches included the names of many of the pioneers in this 
part of the Badger State. 

The bank’s leadership inspired other towns to combine to 
sell the community to the people and at Easter Weyauwega 
businessmen joined with the Farmers & Merchants Bank in 
a full-page ad featuring the histories and influence of the 
local churches. 

One of the ads was devoted to announcing the bank’s $100 
cash award essay contest on the theme “Why I Like My 
Community,” which was open to all grade and high school 
students in the “greater community.” Over 25 schools par- 
ticipated and 13 of them produced 38 prize winners. The 
bank’s officers personally visited these schools, talked with 
the children, furnished them with literature, and encour- 
aged them to read the historical sketches. Over half of the 
schools posted the advertisements on their bulletin boards. 
The bank carried its appeal to the young people a step 
further by featuring local opportunities in a two-column ad 
at graduation time. The ad contrasted the advantages of 
rural community life with the advantages—and disad- 
vantages—of big city life. 


Florida Holds Farm School 


E Florida Bankers Association sponsored and the Gen- 
eral Extension Division and College of Agricultufe, Uni- 
versity of Florida, conducted the first Florida Bankers Ag- 
ricultural School at Gainsville from June 7-11. 
The program was designed to meet the demand of Florida 


Agricultural Schools and Clinics 


July 8-10 Nebraska Bankers Association, Bankers Clinic at 
Doane College, Crete 

Aug. 16-20 New York State Bankers Association, Bankers 
School of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca 


bankers for technical information on agricultural subjects 
which would be helpful to them in handling their daily credit 
extensions. The curriculum was divided into four sections, 
namely, livestock, forestry, citrus and general agriculture. 
Each banker elected the section in which he wished to 
specialize. 

The first day’s sessions were general and were attended by 
all bankers and the following four days were devoted to the 
four sections. Mornings were devoted to getting theory in 


. the class rooms and field trips were taken during the after- 


noon by all four sections to see how the theory worked out. 
Soil School for Farmers 


OUNTY key bankers in southwest Arkansas, northeast 

Tennessee, southeast Oklahoma and northwest Louisiana 
have been asked to contact 50 farmers who can and will 
attend a three-day short course on “ What Soil Conservation 
Means to Arkansas and the South” at A & M College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas, from July 14-16. Thomas W. Stone, 
president, Arkansas Bankers Association, cooperated with 
the sponsors, A & M College and daily newspapers of south- 
west Arkansas, in working out arrangements with county 
key bankers. 


FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENT, THINK OF CROCKER FIRST 


Credit Information 
On Westem Firms 


Send your requests for credit information on Western 


firms to us. 


Through our more than seventy-seven years of banking exper- 
ience, and our long-standing correspondent connections through- 
out the West, we are able to provide complete and accurate credit 
information promptly. 


1210 


A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR 
SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVE 


20 Pine Street « New York 


Our experienced personnel will give prompt attention 
to your requests for service or information. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET 


FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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GI Loan Experience—An Over-All Picture 


The data included in this report on 
loans made by banks to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are based 
upon a four-month study by the Veterans 
Administration, which was turned over 
to the American Bankers Association’s 
Committee on Service for War Veterans 
for tabulation. The analyses which follow 
are by the Association’s Small Business 
Credit Commission, Mortgage Research 
Department and Agricultural Commis- 
sion. 


banks of the country are mak- 
ing 95 percent of the business loans, 
46.8 percent of the home mortgage 
loans, and 86.7 percent of the agricul- 
tural loans to World War II veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, according to a four-month prelimi- 
nary spot survey conducted in 1947 by 
the Veterans Administration. 


Total Loans Approved by VA 


From the inception of the GI guaran- 
teed.loan program up to April 25, 1948, 
an aggregate total of $7,282 million has 
been approved by the Veterans Admin- 
istration for all types of loans to 1,321,- 
000 veterans. Of this amount, $297 
million was for business loans to 93,000 
GI’s; $174 million was for agricultural 
loans to 44,600 GI’s; and $6.8 billion 
was for home mortgage loans to 1,183,- 
000 GI’s. 

In the agricultural loan bracket, $9.9 
million have been repaid in full, while 
the net amount of default claims has 
been negligible, involving less that 
$275,000. 

In the home loan field, loan and guar- 
anty averages were $5,750 and $2,740 
respectively. Defaults numbering 31,- 
370, equivalent to 2.65 percent of the 
total number of loans, were reported by 
lenders. Of these defaulters, approxi- 
mately 16,000 were cured, 13,500 are 
still pending disposition, and 2,000 re- 
sulted in claims. Claims were paid in 
1,096 cases, amounting to $1,859,035, 
or three-one hundreds of 1 percent of 
the total loan volume. 

The average loss per property was 
$1,696, or 62 percent of the average 
guaranty of $2,741, leaving 38 percent, 
or $1,045, as the appraised loss for guar- 
anty payment purposes. Based upon the 
average loan of $5,802, the average loss 
per foreclosure property was equivalent 
to 29 percent. 


Business Loans 
Six out of every 10 veterans are going 
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into business for themselves, according 
to the VA’s business loan survey. The 
fields attracting the largest proportion 
of these new private enterprisers are: 
Retail trade, 22 percent; services, 13.9 
percent; transportation, 9.3 percent; 
trade crafts, 4.2 percent; and profes- 
sional and semi-professional, 4.1 per- 
cent. 

Fifty-six percent of the business loans 
were used by actual borrowers to pur- 
chase equipment; 23 percent for supply- 
ing working capital; and 13 percent for 
purchasing, building, or improving real 
estate. As a result, the security for 74 
percent of the loans was chattel mort- 
gages or title retention contracts on per- 
sonal property, and on 16 percent of the 
loans the security was real estate mort- 
gages. 

While the average business loan 
amounted to $3,210, the Small Business 
Credit Commission points out that 15 
percent of the loans did not exceed 
$1,000; 41 percent did not exceed 
$2,000, and 77.7 percent did not exceed 
$5,000. About 15.5 percent of the loans 
ranged from $5,000 to $10,000; 4.3 
percent from $10,000 to $15,000; and 
1.6 percent from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Only six-tenth of 1 percent exceeded 
$25,000. 

The maturities of the loans varied 
considerably, depending upon whether 
they were “all realty” loans or “all 
non-realty” loans. “All realty” loans 
represented only 13 percent of the total 
with about 86 percent of them maturing 
between five years, 10 months, and 25 


i STATEN ISLAND 
| MATERNITY 
SECTION 


VISITORS RULES 


“How long have I been waiting for delivery 
of what—car, house, baby?” 


years; and 39 percent of this group cy, 
ried maturities of over 10 years and} 
months. 

“All non-realty” loans representaj 
83 percent of the total of all busing 
loans, with 19 percent of these maty 
ing in less than one year and sey 
months; 78 percent within three yean 
and three months; and 95 percent withiy 
five years and nine months. Only 1 per. 
cent of the business loans carried m. 
turities in excess of 10 years, 10 months 


Home Mortgage Loans 


Forty percent of the home mortgag 
loans were made by commercial banks 
6.8 percent by savings banks, 31 pe. 
cent by savings and loan associations 
and 6.5 by insurance companies. 

Of the 8,400 dwellings purchased by 
veterans during this four-month period 
at prices ranging between $2,000 an 
$5,000, 6,800 of these units represented 
existing property, while the remaining 
1,600 represented new structures. A 
similar pattern was indicated for the 
10,200 dwellings in the $5,000 to $7,00 
sales bracket with 6,700 existing units 
and 3,500 new structures bought by 
veteran purchasers. A more equitable 
distribution between old and new struc. 
tures is found in the 15,700 units sold in 
the $7,000 to $10,000 class, with 8,20 
new structures as against 7,500 existing 
houses being purchased by veterans in 
that price range. 

It is interesting to note, says the 
A.B.A. Mortgage Research Depatt- 
ment, that of the total volume of loans 
made, those which sold for not mor 
than $7,000 accounted for 46 percent 
of the total number. 

The Department observes that it is 
surprising that of the total number, 63 
percent carried maturities of 20 yeas 
and over, while only 15 percent matured 
in less than 15 years. Approximately 530 
percent of the loans on existing struc- 
tures carry maturities in excess of 2 
years. 


Agricultural Loans 


During the four-month period cov- 
ered by the VA survey, 89.6 percent 
of the total agricultural loans guaran- 
teed by the VA were for full-time farm 
ers; 9.4 percent for part-time farmets; 
and 1 percent of the borrowers were of 
an unreported status. : 

Banks made 86.7 percent of agricul 
tural loans, insurance companies made 
7.1 percent, savings and loans associs- 
tions, 2.6 percent, and individuals and 
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other credit sources, including govern- 
ment agencies, 3.6 percent. 

Agricultural loans for the purchase 
of farms and buildings averaged $5,500, 
while loans for seed, feed, and other 
short term credit averaged $2,000. 
Forty-nine percent of the loans made 
are being retired on an annual instal- 
ment basis; 3314 percent are amortized 
on a monthly basis; and the balance 

represent other kinds of payment ar- 
rangements. 

Slightly more than 51 percent of the 
GI farm loans are secured by real estate 
mortgages, 45.4 percent by chattel 
mortgages, 1.4 percent by conditional 
sales contracts, 1.7 percent by other in- 
struments of security, and only four- 
tenths of 1 percent are secured by land 
sale contract. 


Livestock Purchase Loans 


A significant part of the veterans’ 
farm loans were for the purchase of live- 
stock, equipment, alterations, and pro- 
duction. A breakdown of the loans made 
during the four-month period indicates 
that: 33.6 percent of the loans were for 
less than three years and three months; 
16.8 percent were for three years, four 
months to five years and nine months; 
20.8 percent for a period from five years, 
10 months to 14 years and 11 months; 
10 percent were for a duration of from 
15 years to 19 years and 11 months; 
12.6 percent were for periods of from 20 
years to 20 years and nine months; and 
only 6.2 percent were made for a maxi- 
mum term of from 20 years, 10 months 
to 40 years. It is the opinion of the Agri- 
cultural Commission that the last four 
classes probably covered real estate 
mortgage loans. It points out that it is 
interesting to note that a substantial 
number of these loans are for terms of 
less than 20 years. 


Over Half for General Farms 


The survey also reveals that 44.9 
percent of all loans were for the pur- 
chase of farm land and/or buildings; 
25.2 percent were for the purchase of 
equipment; 5.7 percent for livestock; 
7 percent for other unclassified pur- 
poses; 19 percent for improvements, 
alterations, and combination loans ex- 
cluding working capital; and 4.5 percent 
principally for working capital. The fig- 
ures indicate that 51.9 percent of the 
loans were made for the purchase of 
general farms; 19.8 percent for the pur- 
chase of specialized farms, producing 
grain, cotton, fruits, vegetables and 
other crops; and 18.9 percent for the 
purchase of dairy farms; 6.5 percent for 
ranches producing livestock; and 2.3 
percent for poultry farms. 
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A GI Loan Case History 


x Atlanta, Ga., veteran, who eight 
months ago scraped the bottom of 
his financial barrel, today is riding the 
crest of a booming business grossing 
$500 monthly. For a lone operator, the 
figure is impressive. 

It’s a minor success story. It’s also 
the story of a man whose hard work and 
determination are teaming up with his 
GI loan to reap dividends. 

When 31-year-old Guy C. Pitts 
brought his patented mobile accounting 
service to Atlanta less than a year ago, 
he began breaking new ground, for it 
was the first unit of its kind to enter the 
city. Today he is forming plans to add 
another unit within the next few 
months. 

Flight Officer Pitts was still on termi- 
nal leave from the Air Force when he 
asked Atlanta’s Citizens and Southern 
National Bank for a veteran’s loan in 
July 1946. He-carried with him to the 
bank an idea—pictures of the Cunocar 
set-up—and little money. 

But he did have accounting experi- 
ence—one and a half years at Benjamin 
Franklin University, 93 hours in cost ac- 
counting at Georgia Tech, and employ- 
ment as accountant with firms in At- 
lanta. 


Good Presentation 


The ex-GI appeared before the Citi- 
zens and Southern veterans’ loan official 
and presented his case. As a selling 
point he had pictures of the special 
truck which bears the mobile unit. He 
requested a loan of $3,000. 

P. M. Denning, bank loan official, 
was impressed from the start. As he re- 
called afterward, “I was fascinated 
by the mobile unit idea. It was the 
first time I had ever heard of such a 
system.” 

But more still, he was impressed by 
Pitts and the way he presented his re- 
quest. Unlike so many applicants, who 
hardly know in which direction they are 
headed, Pitts brought along a balance 
sheet of planned expenditures and a 
forecast of expected operating costs 
during the first 12 months. =.4 

Many bankers might have struck 
Pitts off as a bad risk, for he had little 
money. But Mr. Denning stacked his 
judgment of men against banking tech- 
nicalities. He issued the loan and gave 
the yeteran 36 months instead of the 
customary 24 in which to repay it. 

But getting approval for the loan was 
the veteran’s easiest step toward success. 
Difficulties began at the outset when he 


tried to obtain his truck, and upon this 
vehicle hinged all the plans. 

Delays and red tape held up delivery 
of the truck for three months, and then, 
when everything appeared to be in 
readiness, a misunderstanding caused 
the loss of another three months. Pitts 
was forced to make several trips to 
Washington before finally getting re- 
sults. 

Meanwhile, he had a wife and two 
small children to support. So while the 
all-important truck stood immeshed in 


GETS MORE PROFITABLE 


AS YOU USE itf 


HUN! 


Quick, Easy, Photo-Clear 
Facsimilies Suggest One 
Copying Job After Another 


No need to send out checks, letters, 
records and other printed matter when- 
ever you want copies. Very simply .. . 
very quickly . . . your office boy can 
make them on the Hunter Photo- 
Copyist ... without making a single 
error ... in your own Office. 

Every Hunter photo-copy is sharp, 
clear, legible . . . often better than the 
creased or worn-out original. In fact 
the Hunter Copyist is so versatile ... 
so efficient . . . so economical that 
you'll find more.and more uses for 
it as you go along. 


Saves Hours of Typing 


Simply lay Hunter Paper and your 
original on the ground glass of the ma- 
chine .. . clamp the cover ... turn on 
Automatic Time Switch . . . and in a 
few seconds the negative is completely 
exposed. It’s just as simple as that. 


Every Hunter Copy is 
legally acceptable, absolutely accurate 


FREE DEMONSTRATION — In just five minutes 
your Hunter Representative can show you 

can reproduce your own work. WRITE US 
TODAY for a FREE demonstration. 
HUNTER PHOTO COPYIST, INC 
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red tape, Pitts worked night and day 
punching comptometers. 

“T punched comptometers,”’ he says, 
in looking back on this period, “for any 
and everybody. And I punched them 
just as long as there was anyone around 
to keep the offices open.” 

His driving incentive was to save 
enough money to tide over the opening 
period of his prospective business ven- 
ture. 

Finally the truck arrived. He out- 
fitted it with as much secondhand 
equipment as he could find—two type- 
writers and a comptometer from the 
War Assets Administration and an old 


New Quarters for 


425 BANKS 


since V-E day alone! 


Let us help you plan yours! 
If your bank contemplates new quarters, get 
in touch with us. We design, build, modernize 
and equip banks exclusively. When we execute 
your project, your new quarters plans are 
based on a comprehensive preliminary study of 
your BANKING as well as “‘building” needs. 
Get the facts on this unusual organization — 


how our bok building Analysts 
help plan your bank... 


Building or modernizing a bank calls for 
more than architectural ability. That’s why 
our designers first study a comprehensive 
survey of your needs, made by our experi- 
enced bank Analysts. These men survey your 
flow of work, distribution of space, new 
facilities required, likely expansion needs. This 
thorough approach to bank planning is ex- 
clusive with us . .. America’s most experienced 
. For further information: 


tm WRITE TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 


E quipmimt Corp oralion 


type bank-posting machine from an 
Atlanta bank. The posting machine had 
to be remodeled according to certain 
specifications. Every penny counted, 
and the veteran pinched them all. 

On April 1, 1947, he started commer- 
cial operations with Atlanta’s first mo- 
bile unit. 

And here he ran head-on into another 
obstacle. People were not familiar with 
the new type of service. The accountant 
faced a major public relations problem, 
one of educating the public to the 
method and effectiveness of his service. 

The first few months were bare and 
discouraging. The savings dwindled. 

But Pitts kept plugging away. He 
parked his truck along popular thor- 
oughfares, and the very uniqueness of 


his set-up attracted the curious. He. 


made individual calls and demonstrated 
his unit. Gradually more and more 
people became familiar with the “truck- 
ing accountant.” 

Now he simply parks his truck before 
a home or office and brings out the 
client’s records. Aided by machines, he 
services the records there in his truck. 
And within a short time the job is com- 
plete and the records returned. 

As for the effectiveness of his service, 
Pitts said he proved that by the quality 
of his work. Even now he does every- 
thing himself, from sweeping out the 
truck to typing reports. Because of his 
thoroughness, no secretary as yet has 
satisfied him. 

The dark clouds cleared for Pitts last 
July. He was down to his last few dol- 
lars. Since then business has boomed on 
one continuous upward surge. He has 


New York State 


NKING received the following letter 

from the Banking Department of 
the State of New York and is pleased to 
publish it as a correction to our pre- 
vious information: 

“The May issue of BANKING con- 
tains on page 128 a recapitulation of 
banking figures which first appeared in 
the latest edition of the Bank Direc- 
tory. 

“Some data relative to New York 
State seem to be incorrect and we 


No. of 
Banks 
National banks +389 
State banks and trust companies... . 255 
Industrial banks 13 
Private banks 
Savings banks. . 


“Will you admit that says ‘Paying’? You 
will? Well, that’s what I’m trying to do— 
pay a loan!” 


been forced even to turn down a number 
of accounts in the last few months. On 
an average day now he covers 15 miles 
and makes five calls. 

The accountant has kept books on 
himself, too. He estimates his monthly 
gross at a healthy $500, and, consider- 
ing the low operating cost, the figure is 
impressive. The veteran said his great- 
est expense is in depreciation of truck 
and equipment. He figured it totaled 
$37.25 per month. 

Because of the wholehearted accept- 
ance of both himself and his service, he 
is busy today with plans for expansion. 


Bank Population 


would like to bring this to your atten- 
tion. At the end of 1947, this Depart- 
ment received reports from 255 State 
banks and trust companies with 512 
branches, 13 industrial banks operating 
22 branches, and 5 private bankers, 
With reference to savings banks, there 
are 131 authorized to operate 85 
branches. This information, together 
with selected assets and _ liabilities 
of both State-chartered and national 
banks, is given in the following table:” 


Capital Total 
Accounts Deposits Resources 
(In thousands of dollars) 
1,012,856 12,390,716 13,752,839 
1,759,894 18,720,588 20,677,027 

16,716 155,998 178,564 
18,797 228,700 268,300 
1,041,640 9,814,536 10,882,519 
3,849,903 41,310,538 45,759,309 
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No. of 
Branches 
194 
534 
22 
85 
835 
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Consumer Credit News 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


sound, yet profitable operations in the consumer instalment 
credit field, and it will assist in formulating standards of 
practice and uniform systems of accounting.” 


Consumer Lending Directory Revised 


A revision is now being made of the “Consumer Instal- 
ment Lending Directory,” published in 1946 by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The completed directory will be distributed this Fall. 
It will add several new features, including a detailed explana- 
tion of the procedure a bank should follow in sending a 
collection item to a cooperating bank. Photostat copies of all 
papers pertaining to the indebtedness, together with dupli- 
cate receipts, will be discussed. 

More than 9,000 banks engaged in some phase of consumer 
instalment lending are listed in the 1946 edition of the direc- 
tory and about 7,000 of these banks are now participating 
in the reciprocal collection service it provides. These banks 
have had a gratifying measure of success in collecting thou- 
sands of skip and delinquent accounts. 

The 1948 revision of the “Consumer Instalment Lending 
Directory” became necessary because of the large number 
of changes in the names of the banks and changes in the 
personnel manning the consumer credit departments. 


Machine Posting vs. Date-Stamping 


In a bank’s consumer credit department, machine posting 
offers many advantages over the system of date-stamping a 


prescheduled card, said Reginald T. Cole, vice-president, 
Title Guarantee Trust Company, New York, in an address 
to the Bank Operations Conference at the 46th annual 
convention of the American Institute of Banking in Buffalo. 

Ledger card neatness is the first advantage of machine 
posting, Mr. Cole asserted. “One of the real problems of the 
dating method,” he said, “is the careless use of the date 
stamp . . . causing mistakes in remaining ledger balances. 

“Second, all short or varied payments are absorbed in the 
cross addition of the machine-printed new balance in con- 
trast to pen and ink notes made on the ledger card from 
mental calculation necessary in the date-posting method. 

“Third, total of fines collected for late payments is con- 
trolled through automatic addition in machine-posting as 
against special adding machine run in the date-posting 
method. 

“Considering the relative merits of the finished posting 
in terms of neatness and journal proof, the machine method 
should appear preferable. 

“In using department ledger cards for collection and 
credit information purposes, the advantages enjoyed through 
using the machine-posted card would be: ° 

“(1) Greater availability of ledger cards even during posting time as 
the machine-made journal record would be completed in one operation 
across the page in contrast to two unrelated adding machine listings not 
part of one continuous posting necessary in the date-posting method. 

“(2) Neatness of the card under the machine method. 

(3) Elimination of errors in reading balances due to careless hand 
date printing. 

“*(4) Correct balance owing can be machine-printed in the use of a 


flexible payment contract, a type of contract for which the pre-scheduled 
card is not adapted. 


**(5) Absence of pen and ink figures on short payments.” 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


are advertised regularly in leading magazines, here and abroad 
This means business for your bank! 


BUSINESS 


All over America and in many foreign countries travelers are 
being told about the safety, spendability, convenience and 
economy of NCB Travelers Checks. Every advertisement urges 
readers to ‘‘Ask for them at your bank.” In your community, 
this can mean YOUR bank! 

Free newspaper mats, blotters, pamphlets, and posters will 
help your bank get its share of this profitable business. 
Write for details. 

Sold in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
Commission is 75¢ per $100. You keep it all. 


BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 65 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New Books 


Government Costs in *52 


GOVERNMENTAL Costs AND TAX 
LEvEts. By Lewis H. Kimmel. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 149 pp. $2.50. Dr. Kimmel’s real- 
istic appraisal of the American fiscal 
situation—federal, state and local—in 
the years immediately ahead leads him 
to describe it as “highly precarious.” 

If the business boom continues, the 
problem of meeting costs of government 
doesn’t seem unsolvable. ‘‘However,” 
he adds, “in view of the possibility of 
fluctuations in national income, it re- 
mains necessary to work for the maxi- 
mum reduction in expenditures con- 
sistent with the maintenance of indis- 
pensable governmental services and ac- 
tivities. Only thus can we expect to 
realize the reductions in taxes which 
are demanded in the interest of a 
healthy economy.” 

The author emphasizes that his esti- 
mates for 1952 expenditures are what 
he thinks governmental costs “will be, 
not what they should be.” Here are the 
figures: Federal, $26,050 million; state, 
$6,050 million; local, $8,400. Maximum 
and minimum figures are also given for 
each. Dr. Kimmel points out that the 
indicated federal expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1952 are more than three 
times 1940’s $8,469 million and, on the 
other hand, less than half of 1946’s 
$56,749 million. 

He explains that his 1952 estimates 
were determined after a careful study of 
evidence as to probable levels of gov- 
ernmental costs and the factors affect- 
ing them, with major consideration of 
public policies. Population growth, 
probable production and national in- 
come trends and possible price level 
changes were also taken into account.- 

General assumptions underlying the 
estimates are: (1) That living costs and 
general price indexes will be about 50 
percent above 1940 and that the pay 
of government employees will increase 
by roughly the same amount as the cost 
of living; (2) that fiscal 1952 will be a 
generally satisfactory business year, 
with “substantially full employment;” 
and (3) that there will be no sharp 
change over 1940 in “the distribution of 
total activities between the public and 
private sectors of the economy.” 

The problem of obtaining the reve- 
nues to meet these estimated total costs 
of about $40 billion is considered at 
length, particularly from the viewpoint 
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of changes in national income and tax 
revenues, and the demands for tax 
reduction. 

Dr. Kimmel notes the insistent pres- 
sure for increasing some expenditures 
and for decreasing others, the increas- 
ing insistence that the tax burden be 
lightened, and the sensitivity of the tax 
structure to economic changes. 

“Unless the present extraordinary 
boom conditions continue permanently,” 
he says, “we are certain to face serious 
fiscal problems. . . . It seems not im- 
probable that both high expenditures 
and lower taxes may be approved, on 
the assumption that business activity 
and national income will continue at 


peak levels. 
Money Management 


Borrow AND Prosper. By H. L. 
Edsall. Rockport Press, Inc., New 
York. 51 pp. $1. This little book, says 
the author, is for those “who have no 
instinct for thrift but who want to have 
their cake and eat it, too.” 

It describes a system of debt con- 
solidation, worked out with the aid of a 
“liquidity loan” from the bank, which 
constitutes a complete package for use 
in the management of personal affairs. 
Budgets for 11 separate and regular ex- 
penditures (such as vacation, car fund, 
insurance, clothing, housing, etc.) are 
set up and worked out. Special ledger 
sheets for operating the monthly ac- 
counts on the reader’s own cost schedule 
are bound in. 


PERSONAL FINANCE. By Elvin F. 
Donaldson. Ronald Press, New York. 
485 pp. $4.50. Designed to help the 
average person “do a better job of 
managing his hard-earned money” and 
to “think clearly and move wisely 
toward financial independence,” this 
book is a non-technical discussion of 
money problems. Usable as a text for 
college students, it offers aid to every- 
one interested in making the most ad- 
vantageous use of his money. 

Subjects covered include buying °n 
credit, budgeting, bank accounts, checks, 
savings, government bonds, life insur- 
ance, home ownership, investment in 
securities, speculation, taxes, wills and 
trusts. 


Administration of Germany 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
IN Germany. By Harold Zink. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 266 pp. $4. 


This very concisely written report o 
the postwar administration of Germany 
is the work of a professor of politica 
science at DePauw University who 
served in the U. S. Army from 1943 tp 
1945. He was assigned to the Germa 
Country Unit of SHAEF as America 
editor of the Handbook for Military 
Government in Germany, and to th 
U. S. Group, Control Council for Ger. 
many, as consultant on the reorganiz. 
tion of the German government. 

The book begins with a brief discus. 
sion of the importance of militay 
government and the preliminary prepa 
rations for carrying it on in conquered 
countries. There is some very pointed 
and well considered criticism of Amy 
policy in connection with this phase of 
military duty. Dr. Zink examines the 
conduct of military government in 
Africa, Italy and elsewhere, but gives 
most of his attention to problems en 
countered in Germany. 

After pointing out the importance to 
the United States and to the world ofa 
satisfactory administration of German 
affairs, Mr. Zink says: “Perhaps the 
most essential step which needs to bk 
taken ... is the general recognition 
in the United States that we must com- 
mit ourselves to a program in Germany 
covering a period of at least 10 years.” 


The German Problem 


GERMAN REALITIES: A GUIDE TO THE 
FuTURE PEACE OF EvuROPE. By Gusia 
Stolper. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. 332 pp. $3.75. “No man of this 
generation, perhaps,” says Sir Norman 
Angell, “is better equipped than was 
Gustav Stolper to explain to Ameri 
cans the realities of the German prob- 
lem, the right solution of which is » 
tragically indispensable to peace.” 

Elliot V. Bell, superintendent of 
banking of New York State, says of 
the book: “ Although I cannot in every 
respect agree with Dr. Stolper’s analysis 
of the German problem, I have found 
the book to be extremely provocative, 
interesting and readable, and I recom- 
mend it to all those interested in the 
problem of European recovery.” 

An Austrian by birth, Gustav Stolper 
became, in the Twenties, owner, pub 
lisher and editor of the German Econo 
mist. On the advent of Hitler he brought 
his family to America. In February 
1947 Herbert Hoover chose him as his 
economic expert for his mission t 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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NoruHING in your hands! Nothing up your 
sleeves! But look. . . 


+. out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fun 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 


And this is no trick, no illusion. Jt really can 
happen! It is happening right now for millions 
of wise» Americans who are buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar” — 


that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 

They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 
Plan. . 

If you’re not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 


= _ Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: _ $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 

Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New Y ork Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


A quarterly dividend of 50c.a share, 
blusanextra dividend of 30cashare, 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
July 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record June 9, 1948. R. E. Horn, 
President. North Chicago, Illinois. 
May 27, 1948. 


depreciation 
s, on the effect of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1948. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


183rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


May 27, 1948 


Books—Continued 


Germany, result of which was Mr 
Hoover’s “Third Report to the Presi. 
dent.” The author died at the end of 
that same year. 

In the first part of the book D; 
Stolper takes stock of the situation jp 
Germany, and in the second he discusge 
specific problems, in an effort to answer 
the question: What are the basic mis 
conceptions which may already hay 
made the German problem insolubk 
and peace in Europe thereby impos 
sible? 


Other Books 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF WELFARE 
Economics. By Melvin Warren Reda, 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
205 pp. $3. An exploration of some 
implications of welfare theory as it has 
developed in the last few years. The 
author is assistant professor of ec- 
nomics at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Wrrinc A CONTINENT. By Rober 
Luther Thompson. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 526 pp. 
$7.50. The history of the telegraph 
industry in the United States from 
1832 to 1866. 


BRITAIN AND WORLD TRADE. Mac- 
millan, New York. 194 pp. $5. A report 
by Political and Economic Planning, an 
independent British research and fact- 
finding organization. The underlying 
assumption of this study is that the 
International Trade Organization can 
succeed. 


Retart CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS. By 
Clyde W. Phelps. McGraw-Hill, New 


“Why piped-in music? With a juke box 
you'd maké money!” 
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York. 309 pp. $5. A revised edition of 
the official textbook of the National 
Association of Credit Men designed to 
meet the needs of members. The author 
js professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


REAL Estate ANALYysts. By William 
H. Husband and Frank Ray Anderson. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. 565 


Balancing Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


tion project in the club. He is the origi- 
nator of the community 4-H Club plan 
under which members meet once a 
month for a social gathering and to 
attend to business. Members also meet 
at least once a month in project groups. 

He backs his service to the youth of 
the community with loans, and has 
financed numerous dairy heifers for 
club members. The bank’s smallest 
loan was for $1.25 to a club boy to pur- 
chase 25 baby chicks. The loan was re- 
paid a quarter at a time. He has seen 
more than 300 boys and girls go 
through the club. One member is his 
12-year-old daughter, Shirley. In 1946 
the club’s dairy judging team won the 
state championship, placed third in the 
4H judging contest at the National 
Dairy Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, and 
fourth in the national 4-H dairy judging 
contest at Columbus, Ohio. 

“There is no argument about it,” 
Mr. Evens says. “4-H work builds 
community cooperation and character. 
I have been able, through cooperating 
with the youngsters, to get cooperation 
from their parents in my soil conserva- 
tion work.” 

Mr. Evens’ work has been recognized 
as outstanding outside of his own com- 
munity. He is chairman of the agricul- 
tural credits committee of the Missouri 
Bankers Association and recently served 
on the staff of a balanced farming short 
course for bankers and businessmen at 
the State College in Columbia. 

It would seem that his banking, 4-H 
soil conservation activities and farm 
operations would be enough to keep him 
busy, but he also finds time to teach 
Sunday evening Bible School class at the 
Methodist Church. He is active in the 
Masonic Lodge and prominent in Re- 
publican politics. And he finds time to 
hunt quail and do some fishing. 

Mr. Evens went to work in the 
Peoples Bank at Butler, the county 
seat, in 1920, immediately after gradu- 
ating from high school. A year later he 
became assistant cashier of the bank in 
Foster and in January 1926 he and Mrs. 
Evens opened the Amsterdam bank. 
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pp. $6. Real estate principles and prac- 
tices are reviewed. One part deals with 
financing. Mr. Husband is general man- 
ager of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and Mr. Ander- 
son is assistant genera] manager. 


SUCCESSFUL INVESTING FORMULAS. 
By Lucile Thompson. Barron, New 
York. 172 pp. $3. An associate editor of 
Barron’s reviews “formula planning, a 
comparatively new investment proce- 
dure.” Details of nine currently used 
plans are included. 


THe Business OF FARMING. By 
Herrell DeGraff and Ladd Haystead. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 238 pp. $3. Dr. DeGraff, 
professor of agricultural economics at 


Cernell, and Mr. Haystead, a farm 
consultant, collaborate in a general 
management manual designed for all 
who are interested in farming. As the 
title suggests, the emphasis is on the 
business side. The text covers soil, 
equipment and labor management and 
farm organization. 


STUDIES IN FINANCIAL ORGANIZA- 
tion. By T. Balogh. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (Macmillan, New York). 
315 pp. $4.50. A National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research Study, 
this volume deals with Britain’s clear- 
ing banks and the evolution of bank 
credit in that country since World War 
I, the British money and discount 
market, and other banking and finance 
firms in London. 


70 the Owner's Equity Protected 7 


The mortgagee’s interest may not be affected but, in these 
days of rising construction costs, amounts of insurance 
should be checked, and increased, if necessary, to cover 
today’s values and the owner’s equity in a property. 
It’s good business to call these facts to the attention of 
the property owners you serve - now! 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Bester Fire Insurance Co. 
hite Plains, N. Y. 


Equicable Fire & Ins. Co. 


The iaian States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Mian. 


Reliance Insurance aw of Canada 
Montreal 1 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 
Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
‘Stores, Incorporated, on May 28, 
- 1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common. 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable July 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable July 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


May 28, 1948. 


ae room has adjustable air conditioning. 


Quiet! at! 


ag room has noiseproofing. 


re room has a radio. No extra charge. 


8th & St. Charles 
ROOMS FROM $3.50 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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“Our volume of y 


Coupon Company, Inc. 


personal trust business 


AMERICAN SEcurRITY AND Trust Company, Wasnincton, D.C 


has more than doubled Awenicax Sumer Company 


during 


Bankers Trust Company, New 


t h p AS 3 ¥ ears. BanQvuE DE BruxELLES 


CanapiaAn Bank or COMMERCE 

| a ttt 1 b U t oe Case Company, J. I 
CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA 
Cuase NatIonat Bank oF THE City or New York 


much of this increase 


to the continued use De Luxe Cueck Printers, Inc 


Devine & Co., Inc., C. J 


of Purse material.” 


Genera Evectric Company (Arr DEPARTMENT).... 
GENERAL Foops CorporaTION 


Hatsey Stuart & Co., Inc 
HAMMERMILL Paper 


ae brought about by the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1948 have stimula- INTERNATIONAL Business Macuines CorPoRATION 
ted many persons’ interest in making 


wise plans for their families’ future. La Monte & Son, Gzorce 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE Company 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tastet Co., Inc. 


Purse trust advertising effectively di- 
rects that interest into action. That 
builds business for your Trust Depart- 


ment, increases your bank’s earnings. Marine Taust Company, Burrato 
Martin Company, Guenn L. 


Mayrair Hore, St. Louis 


Write now for information about MERCANTILE-CoMMERCE BANK AND Trust Company, St. Louis 


a business-building program 
of trust advertising. 
No obligation. 


THE PURSE COMPANY | 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
Paciric NaTIONAL Bank OF SEATTLE 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE NaTIONAL Bank 


Pattco Corporation (Air ConpiTioninc DEPARTMENT) 
50th Anniversary Year Insurance Company 


ALLEN Wates Appinc Macuine IV 
American Nationa Bank anp Trust Company or Cuicaco...... 109 
Banco COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO. 12 | 
3 Bank Buitpinc & Equipment CorPoraTION OF AMERICA........... 120 
Cuicaco, MitwavKeg, St. Paut & Paciric Rattroap Company..... 102 
Curisrmas Cius, A 1B 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERY % 
Crocker First Nationat Bank or SAN Francisco............... 117 
Dovucias GuaRDIAN WAREHOUSE CoRPORATION...............Cover II 
FarrBaNks, Morse & 0 
: Firrs Unton Trust 98 
NaTIONAL Bank oF CHICAGO... .. eee LDA, 1S 
Futon NaTIoNnat BANK OF ATLANTA... 92 
9 
Hartrorp Fire INsuRANCE 1S 
Lonpon & LaNcasHirE INSURANCE 100 
Nationa Casm RecisTen SL 4 
Natrona Crry or New 121 
New Yoru Hansmatic CORPORATION. B 
New York TermMinaL WAREHOUSE 53 
PuBLIC NATIONAL Bank ust Co. or New YORK............. 
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Business Aids 


acH month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
E manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


HOME PLANNERS’ LI- 
BRARY—“ Planning the 
Kitchen Electrically” is a 
74-page book that explains 
the principles of kitchen plan- 
ning. It eliminates hours of 
detailing by using 64 stand- 
ardized layouts that are 
adaptable to practically any 
kitchen. Basic kitchen layouts drawn to % in. 
scale are clearly indexed for quick reference for 
finding a design needed for specific require- 
ments. It contains chapters on: Fundamentals 
of Kitchen Planning, Basic Kitchen Layouts, 
Design Details, Kitchen Lighting, Electrical 
Outlets and Circuits, Application to Specific 
Homes and Kitchen Equipment. The book is 
of particular value to architects and builders 
interested in remodeling as well as new con- 
struction. Price $1.00. Available from Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Better Homes Bureau, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGRICULTURE—“ You 

Have What It Takes to Con- 

tour and Terrace” is an 

illustrated 16-page booklet 

which tells farmers how to 

carry out recommended soil 

conservation practices on their 

farms, using only the regular 

: equipment they already pos- 
sess. Free on request to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Tractor Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


McNatty & Company 

Recorpak Corporation (Sussiprary OF Eastman Kopak Company) 68, 69 
Royat Bank or CanaDa 


Sareway Stores, Inc 
Scupper, Stevens & Funp, Inc. 


Texas Company, THE 
Topp Company, Inc., THE 


July 1948 


material indexed in. 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


‘‘FARMSTEAD WIR- 
ING”—A 44-page booklet 
which provides a step-by- 
step guide in planning a 
complete, modern electric 
wiring system for the farm. 
A check list of several hun- 
dred specific uses of elec- 
tricity on farms provides 
an organized guide for the 
farmer or electrical contractor or others advis- 
ing the farmer in selecting the proper wiring for 
the electric installation to meet the farmer’s 
present needs and those expected over a period 
of years. Other chapters give complete treat- 
ment of the interior wiring designs for the 
various types of farm buildings and the exterior 
distribution system as well as guides for wiring 
materials and methods which should be used. 
Price 25 cents per single copy. Available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Department, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INVENTORY LOANS— 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 
—‘Profits on Your Prem- 
ises,”’ a 12-page booklet ex- 
plaining what field ware- 
housing can do for you 
and your customers. Write 
Douglas-Guardian 'Ware- 
house Corporation, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. or 


PROFITS 


on your premises 


New Orleans, La. 


Ses “BATTLE THE BORER 

we WITH PROPER TILL- 

AGE”’ is an illustrated 16- 

page booklet which gives a 

brief history of the Corn 

Borer invasion, the life cycle 

and habits of the insect, and 

the methods of control that 

have proved most practical 

and successful. Free on re- 

quest to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. It is always a fair question just how much 
control we have as a people over business trends and devel- 
opments—for example, the steady firming of money rates 
since July 12, 1946, when the Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proved an increase from 4% to 34 percent in the buying rate 
on bankers’ acceptances. Is that a case of exercising controls 
or of yielding to a rather stubborn tide? 

A wide difference of opinion separates those who have 
confidence in economic controls from those of little faith. 
Somewhere in between the two extremes is the truth of the 
matter. Our controls probably work fairly well with the 
economic waves and ripples but we can’t do much with the 
tides. 

The principal tides at present which are likely to affect the 
general course of business the rest of the year are closely 
related to one another. 


Several Controlling Factors 


(1) The impasse with Russia. The complete lack of evi- 
dence that this conflict can soon be settled makes certain a 


huge and rising expenditure for military and economic 
defense. 


(2) The emergency of a general belief that there will be a 
change of administration in Washington. While it’s far from 
clear how this will affect the relations between business and 
government (which have been friendly enough during the 
Truman period), the prospect of a change is generally re- 
garded as a bright point in the business picture. 

It means the end of an era which began with the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia and a domestic program which fitted 
in with this action. 


(3) Inflation. All the factors which caused the current 
inflation are still present plus one special factor, namely, 
increasing public apathy to the danger. People are doing just 
what the government is doing—spending more and saving 
less. 

A.B.A. President Dodge asked the annual convention of 
the New York State Bankers Association: 

“Where do we find any general determination to resist 
and eliminate or postpone avoidable public expenditure, or 
tax or debt increases? One day we hear expressions of alarm 
and emergency about inflation and demands for more con- 
trols over business and individual affairs as a corrective. 
The next day we hear of new or continuing acts of a nature 
to magnify the evil which causes the alarm. 

“We speak loudly and vigorously about the need to main- 
tain our heritage of freedom, free private enterprise, and 
individual initiative; and then turn to government for an- 
swers to our problems, to subsidize our failures, and to cor- 
rect our excesses. 

“T tell you these two views are conflicting and funda- 
mentally incompatible. You cannot have both. 

“Where you choose. the second, you give up the first. If 
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By WILLIAM R. KUH 


you value and would retain the first, you must find ways 
avoid the second.” 


(4) High industrial production. The chief force counte 
acting inflation is the continued production of consum 
goods at their all-time peak. This, together with a fair 
good rate of savings and the efforts of banks to channel cred 


to productive purposes, has kept inflation somewhat with 
bounds. 


(5) The precedent-setting wage agreement by General Mota 
including a cost-of-living bonus. Together with grants 
higher wages by Chrysler, General Electric and others, an 
stirrings in the transportation and coal industries, it lookg 
like “hold your hats, here we go again.” 


(6) Improvement in crop prospects here and abroad. Thi 
holds two possibilities—one, an earlier shift from relief t 
reconstruction in the pattern of ECA shipments and, two, @ 
easing of food prices and wage demands based on cost of li 
ing. Greater emphasis on reconstruction in the foreign ait 
program would, of course, affect all principal industries on 
way or another and have a stimulating effect on suppliers 6 
locomotives, tractors and machinery of many kinds. . 


(7) The rise in imports and decline in exports. Prior to th 
start of the ECA program U.S. imports showed a sharp up 
ward trend and exports declined. While they are still a lon 
way from being balanced the change is a hopeful sign in 
situation where hope has not been much in evidence. 


(8) The lack of progress back to normal conditions und 
which foreign trade is carried on. In fact, the tendency sineé 
the war has been more and more in the direction of politic 
management of all movement of goods from country t 
country. 

Starting with Russia and other totalitarian countries and 
now extending throughout the world foreign trade has com 
to be managed for political purposes without regard 
ordinary business principles. 


(9) The increasing cleavage between isolationist and inter 
nationalists in the United States. This is evident in the fight 
over continued high expenditures under the ECA progran 
and other forms of foreign aid. After World War I isolatio 
ist opinion did not take so long to make itself heard as this 
time but might make up for lost time once it comes to lifé 
and takes a look around. 


(10) The case of the obstinate recession. By this time prac 
tically all predictions and predictors have been thwarted 
and eluded. The consensus now is that the readjustment will 
occur when the pipelines have been filled. This will occur 
when the demand for houses and goods at today’s prices ha 
been satisfied and industry faces the necessity of cutting 
prices to widen the market. 

Pipelines would also be filled very quickly if people lost 
confidence in the future for any reason and stopped buying 
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